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UNUTTERED. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 





No laughter comes, no gleeful mood, 
To change her chastened quietude ; 
And yet she needs no radiant test 
To make her beauty manifest. 


Sometimes the shadow of a smile 

Flits softly o’er her lips awhile, 

As though to them it fain would bear 
Wraiths of glad words that perished there. 


No liberating spell can reach 

Where memory guards the gate of speech. 
Reserve, a heart-caught captive, lies 

In the pure prison of her eyes. 

Corse HILL, Ga. 
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AFTERGLOW. 


BY ARTHUR G. CANFIELD. 








WHEN day has shut his prying eye 
Within his chamber of the West, 
And neither moon nor stars are nigh, 
And listening winds are laid to rest, 
And tell-tale birds brood on the nest, 
Glad Earth looks up to happy Sky 
To tell his love ere it be night. 
He whispers low beneath his breath, 
And sweet and secret things he saith, 
Till—lo ! she blushes with delight, 
LAWRENCE, Kansas. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


BY HARRIET MO EWEN KIMBALL. 











ADVENT: now begins the year, 
Opening with holy fear. 
Haste, ye faithful, to prepare 
For the coming in the air 
Of the Lord with angels bright 
Thronging from the heavenly hight! 
He shall come our Judge to be ; 
Haste, ye faithful ; bow the knee ; 
Watch ye all, and watching pray: 

‘‘ Jesus, spare usin that Day!” 


CuristTmas : time of exultation, 
Joy, and peace, and aduration, 
Telling how of old He came, 
Sinless Babe of Saving Name; 
How the shepherds, angel-sent, 
Swift to Bethlehem’s manger went, 
There to find the Child foretold 

By all Prophet-tongues of old ; 
Little King, no scepter bearing, 
But the meanest shelter sharing ; 
Son of God, His glory hiding 

And as Man with man abiding ; 
Son of Mary, lowly Maiden, 

With eternal honor laden, 

Little Jesus, coming still 

To the hearts He fain would fill; 
Finding with the meek a place 

To exalt them through His grace ; 
While the angels, as of yore, 
Praises still on praises pour, 

And with “Merry Christmas” sweet 
Christians all good Christians greet. 


Cracumotsion : showing forth 
Of obedience the worth, 

When the little Jesus brought 
To the Rite commanded taught 
All bis children to obey, 
Following in the Church’s way ; 
To be pure as He is pure, ” 
Seeking pleasures that endure. 


Epreuany : whose wondrous Star 
Led the Magi from afar, 

And the Christ revealed to them 
In the Babe of Bethlehem. 
Precious gold to Him they bring, 
Thus acknowledging their King ; 





Precious frankincense they pour 
For the God whom they adore ; 
Precious myrrh their love supplies 
For their Lord and Sacrifice. 
Every gift we can command 

Of loyal heart and loyal hand, 
Every deed that serves to show 
Heavenly love in love below, 

Jesus claims as tribute due 

All good Christians now from you, 


When Epiphany is spent 

Sundays three, like heralds sent, 
Cry aloud the Fast of Lent. 
Septuagesima first, and second 
Sexagesima is reckoned ; 
Quinquagesima, the last ; 

Then comes in the solemn Fast, 
With Ash Wednesday’s litanies 
That from hearts repentant rise. 
Forty days at Jesus’ feet 

Hide we now in blest retreat. 

At their close through Holy Week 
We His Way of Sorrow seek, 
Entering first Jerusalem, 

While the throngs His progress hem, 
And with shouts of welcome press 
Zion’s lowly King te bless, 
Scattering palms along His way 
On that one triumphant Day. 
Though they shout He weeps aloud 
O’er the self-deceiving crowd. 
Through that Week we see Him bear 
Anguish none can know or share ; 
On Goop Fripay follow Him, 
Scourged and bruised in every limb, 
And with thorns in insult crowned. 
While the foes that Him surround 
Jibes and jeers incessant toss 

On the Altar of the Cross 

We behold Him meekly die 

For the world’s iniquity. 

Every Friday for His sake 

Let us here our station take, 

At His feet confession making, 
Self and sin abhorred forsaking. 


EasTER-EvEN : Hour of rest; 
Faith’s sweet vigil calm and blest, 
In the tomb His Body lies, 

And His Soul in Paradise 

Waits the morn when He shall rise, 
Here we watch, and watching ponder 
On the never-lessened wonder, 
How from Baptism we emerge 

On the new life’s trembling verge, 
In His death the “ old man” dead 
And the “‘ new man” raised instead, 
Henceforth now be crucified 

All our anger, lust, and pride ; 
Every evil passion die, 

Mortified continually ! 


EasteR-Day: The “day of days”: 
Radiance immortal plays 

Round the sepulcher whose door 
Open now can close no more! 
Stricken guard and broken seal 
To our longing eyes reveal 

What the glorious Angel saith 
Who unbarred that gate of death: 
He is risen ; do not fear ; 

Jesus is no longer here ; 

But in lowly Galilee 

Ye again your Lord shall see.” 
Swift, with Alleluias sweet, 
Follow we His holy feet, 

Singing all the joyful way : 
‘Christ the Lord has risen to-day !” 


- 
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Precious Easter-TipE: Again 
Jesus walks the ways of men; 

In a body glorified, 

Yet the very same that died, 
Pierced in hands, and feet, and side ; 
And we know in His own time 

We shall have that change sublime. 
Forty days, most wondrous days! 
He, in word and act, displays 

Sign and miracle, the keys 

Of His Kingdom’s Mysteries. 


On the great Ascension Day, 
When those Forty Days are ended, 








Leading forth His chosen, pressing 
To receive His final blessing, 

We behold him pass away ; 

In a cloud of glory rise, 

Vanishing from mortal eyes. 

Once again the Angels fair, 
Tidings wonderful declare ; 

He shall come again, they say, 

As ye saw Him go away. 


While our hearts within us burn, 
With his chosen now we turn, 
And, obedient with them, 

Go we to Jerusalem, 

There, in expectation sweet, 

To wait the Promised Paraclete, 
The Holy Ghost whose tongues of fire 
Shall illumine and inspire. 

Lo! He comes on Wartsun-Day, 
The Holy Ghost for whom we pray, 
And on rushing, mighty wings, 
Gift of seven-fold gifts he brings, 
And his cuming marks the birth 
Of the Holy Church on earth. 


Now our Jesus’s mission ended, 

Be our triune praises blended 

To the Father and the Son 

And the Holy Ghost in One. 

Holy! Holy! Holy! cry 

On the Feast of Trriniry ; 

And till Advent comes again 

Alleluia be our strain | 
forTsMouUTH, N, H, 


REMISSION OF INDEMNITY. 


BY 8. FUKUZAWA. 








Two years ago last Summer a rebellion 
took place in Corea, The Japanese Lega- 
tion was attacked and burned down. Sev- 
eral officers of the legation were massacred. 
The rest, including the Minister, very nar- 
rowly escaped to the sea-shore, about 
twenty miles distant. Still pressed by the 
mob, who had been pursuing them inces- 
santly, they embarked on a small boat and 
sailed out, without any particular aim. 
They were thus drifting on the sea, between 
life and death, for a whole day and night. 
Fortunately, an American vessel found 
them, and they were rescued. Soon after 
this event, the Japanese Government de- 
manded from the Corean Government an 
indemnity of $500,000, which was to be 
paid in ten years by installments. 

Since that time the Corean Government 
has paid of this sum $100,000, On the 2d of 
last November, the Japanese ambassador 
had an audience with the King of Corea, 
and announced to him that the Japanese 
Emperor would remit the unpaid part of 
the indemnity (that is $400,000) to Corea. 
The reason for this action is stated ina 
letter as follows: ‘‘It is evident that any 
country, in order to accomplish a great 
reform, needs money. Our country has 
already had that experience. Hearing that 
your country is now trying to make a great 
reform, in order to introduce modern civili- 
zation, we believe that you require a not 
small amount cf money. Our friendly feel- 
ing toward you would not permit us to take 
away from you that which is most needed 
for the welfare of your country. There- 
fore we hereby remit $400,000, out of the 
indemnity of $500,000, which you promised 
to pay us. If this act be of any service for 
the improvement of your country, we shall 
be very glad,” etc. Thus the four handred 
thousand dollars was remitted. 

This event reminds me of another event, 
which took place about twenty years ago 
in Japan. I refet to the Shimonoseki in- 
demnity. At that time the anti-foreign 
feeling was predominant in Japan, A 





pelling all the “foreign barbarians” from 
the country. Our Government, therefore, 
informed every foreign minister ia Japan 
that no foreign vessel should travel on the 
inland sea, lest the natives might do some 
injuries. But one English vessel, in spite 
of this warning, tried to enter the inland 
sea, and passed the front of the Shimonoseki 
fortress. As might have been expected, 
the vessel was fired at from the shore. As 
soon as this news was known, some British 
war vessels, followed by an American and 
a French vessel, went to Shimonoseki, bom- 
barded the fortress, battered it to pieces, 
and killed several Japanese. Then they 
demanded from the Japanese Government 
an ‘indemnity ” of $3,000,000. This they 
received, and divided among themselves, 
very much after the fashion of pirates who 
distribute their shares of spoils. 

I am, however, glad to say that the 
United States returned to Japan, last year, 
$700,000, which was her share in that plun- 
der. There are some who complain that 
the United States has not yet returned the 
interest of the above money. I believe that 
the return of all she owes our country 
is only a question of time. But as to 
England and France, their claim to the 
‘¢indemnity” is not a whit better than that 
of the United States. Yet they never said 
or did anything toward the remittance of 
the money to Japan. Last year they saw 
the United States manfully fulfilling her 
moral obligation, but appeared as if they 
had had no concern about the matter. 

The Japanese have really needed a great 
deal of money in order to make the improve- 
ments they have in contemplation. The ex- 
tortion of $8,000,000, in our most critical 
period, was certainly a terrible blow to the 
reformers of our country. Remembering 
our hardships in the past, we have a very 
strong sympathy with the struggling Co- 
reans, and are willing to render them as 
much help as we can afford. I earnestly 
hope that our recent conduct toward Corea 
will remind England and France of the 
shameful act which they committed twenty 
years ago, and induce them to follow the 
noble example of the United States. 


Boston, Mass, 





A STUDY OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Ir has been wisely said that no belief 
conscientiously held by large bodies of 
men, and wrought into institutions which 
have a history, can be utterly false. Such 
is the make of mind as related to truth, 
end of truth as related to mind, that on the 
large scale they must discover each other. 

This principle underlies the divisions of 
the Church into denominational sections. 
Every denomination is what it is through 
certain inborn affinities, in which it differs 
from the rest. It represents some truth, 
or phase of truth, or proportions, shadings, 
combinations, uses of truth which other 
denominations do not represent with equal 
authority. Every denomination lives be- 
cause it must live. It is a spoke in the 
wheel which is needful to the completeness 
of thé circle and the safety of its revolu- 
tions. ‘Every denomination, therefore, has 
its mission. In some things it is wider than 
the rest. We lose one of the divinely or- 
dained means of Christian culture if we 
are too wise to learn of each other. The 
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epochs in history. They are the products 
of great agitations. Sometimes they are 
signs of great discoveries for which the 
world is waiting. Agrin, they are great 
revivals of an expiring faith. What would 
the English speaking Churches of to-day 
have been but for the rise of Methodism? 
Even the secular history of England was 
revolutionized to an extent which has 
molded the destiny of the Empire, by the 
rise of the [Independents in the Church. 

A friendly study of the Episcopal Church 
discloses certain dominant ideas, which we 
who cherish Puritan traditions may with 
profit add to our stuck of wisdom. One of 
those ideas is that of the dignity of worship. 
Other denominations are its superiors in 
appreciating the dignity of the pulpit. But 
of Christian worship no other branch of the 
Church universal has so lofty an ideal as 
the Church of England and its offshvot in 
this country. In all the hturgic literature 
of our language, nothing equals the An- 
glican Litany. Its variety of thought, 
its spiritual pathos, its choice selection of 
the most vital themes of public prayer, its 
reverent importunity, its theological ortho- 
doxy, and its exquisite propriety of style, 
will commend it to the hearts of devout 
worshipers of many generations to come, 
as they have done to generations past. 
For ap equipoise of balanced virtues it is 
unrivaled. Its union of intensity with 
simplicity will go far to protect its use from 
the danger of formalism, to which all fixed 
liturgies are exposed. 

Tue liturgic forms of other denomina- 
tious would be saved from some excres- 
cences and inanities if the venerable Buok 
of Common Prayer were more generally 
revered as a model. The stock of clerical 
anecdote, in which the infirmities of extem- 
poranecous prayer figure so largely, is 
mournful for its repellent influence upon 
cultured minds. The growing taste among 
us for responsive worship, and for the alter. 
nation of prescribed with extemporaneous 
forms of devotion is a healthful one. With 
the increase of culture, in large communi- 
ties especially, the demand must grow for 
such improvements upon our ancient ways. 
A valuable portion of the constituency most 
germane to our puritan churches will seek 
them elsewhere, if we do not provide them 
ourselves. 

Another of the ideas dominant ip the 
Church of England, which we do well to 
accept in such degree asour puritanic faith 
will admit, is that of the wnity and moral 
authority of the Church. We have drifted 
to a perilous extreme in our advocacy of 
the principle of itrdividuality in religious 
life. It often degenerates into individual- 
iem. Then the sequence is a thing of 
course, that eccentric and crotchetty be- 
lievers—and unbelievers as well—who can 
tind a home nowhere else, steal one from a 
Congregational church. We have con- 
tended, not too stoutly perhaps, but too 
singly, for the liberty of a church as con- 
trasted with the authority of the Church. 
Our inherited faith in this respect is truth- 
ful; but itis not all the truth. An equal 
principle lies over against it. ‘That princi- 
ple our Lord hallowed in the closing scenes 
of his life: ‘* That they all may be one.” 

By just so much as we undervalue 
churchly unity do we lose our sense of 
churchly authority. There is a moral 
power which nothing else creates in num- 
bers compacted and unified. This power 
is the legitimate prerogative of the Church 
of Christ. A church can possess but an 
infinitesimal fraction of it, and that often 
infinitesimal in results. But the Church, 
the temple of the Spirit of God, is well nigh 
omnipotent. In no other development is 
the principle absolutely true: ‘* Vor populi 
vox Dei.” Our plans of church extension 
suffer for the want of the unifying princi- 
ple as a check upon disintegration. In the 
moral as inthe material universe, there are 
balancing forces of centripetal and centrif- 
ugal attraction. Either alone werks ruin; 
both in union create order and beauty. 

The Church of England does good ser- 
vice for us all in conserving this ciurchly 
idea without crowding itt» the tyranny of 
the Romish hierarchy. After all that we 
have said, and must say to every genera- 
tion, in resistance to ecclesiastical despotism, 
there is, even in ecclesiastical despotism, 
an underlying truth which no large body 
of believers can afford to part with. -Di- 





vine life ia concentrated ip one true and 
living Church. That article of the Apos- 
tles Creed, ‘*I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” has more than apostolic authority. 
It is the word of God. It represents the 
power which is to convert this world to 
Christ. 

When this idea of churchly authority. is 
presented in its biblical simplicity the 
common sense of men approves it. Under 
right conditions the world reveres it. On 
a certain occasion, an immense meeting of 
Chartists was held in London. They had 
been wrought up almost to ferocity by the 
atheistic abuse which had been heaped 
upon the Christianity of the age. Charles 
Kingsley made his way through the crowd 
to the platform, and folding his arms till he 
could command a hearing, he uttered these 
simple words: ‘Iam a clergyman of the 
Ciurch of England and—a Chartist.” The 
b ld committal of the Church to the welfare 
of the laboring people awed the angry as- 
sembly into silence. Their ears were open 
to anything which the athletic churchman 
could say to them. He corrected them, 
rebuked tLem, proved their mistakes, de- 
nounced their crimes, heaped scorn upon 
their vices, and grappled with their ungod- 
ly leaders, and they listened to it all like 
children, because they felt that he had the 
right to say it, as no other man than a 
Christian minister could have. He spoke 
as one having authority. Behind bis words 
and him waa the great body of Christian 
believers of all ages, which Christ had hal- 
lowed by his own name. 

We who represent the individuality of 
man in the affairs of religion | ave been too 
oblivious of the power of this churcbly 
idea over the common mind. Rid it of the 
pettiness of formalism, and the frippery 
of sacerdotal vestments, and the abuses of 
despotism, and the craft of priesthood, and 
it is the most potent lever of reforia which 
history has known. The world will never 
be converted to Christ, except by means 
and methods which bring to the front the 
Church of Christ. Christ lives in his 
Church. Everv generation creates its vol- 
untary organizations, which aim to do the 
work and represent the principles for which 
the Church exists. But they all work at 
disadvantage, because they d» not repre- 
sent Christ. Inthe end they all become 
effete, and pass away. The Church is the 
only representative of associated and com- 
pacted benevoleoce which has a destiny of 
conquest. 

The Church of England, furthermore, 
does good service in the con:ervation of 
the idea of the historic continuity of the 
Church. Though we cannot defer to her 
claim of apostolic succession as any mure 
valid than our own, yet in her articles of 
faith, and in her forms of worship, as well as 
in her years, she represents a venerable and 
eventful history. Institutions are strong 
which are built into ages of accumulateu 
growth and achievement. Human nature 
everywhere has roots in the pust. We all 
have historic feelers, which reach out, like 
the tendrils ofa vine, tor something to lay 
hold of and to steady our faith. A thing is 
presumptively true if it is old. A faith 
which has been handed down through ages 
of inquiry has solidity in the very fact of 
itsendurance. Nothing else tries a truth, 
a book, an institution, a system, a man, as 
time does. Anything that has lived long 
has so far proved its right to live. 

This principle has special pertinence in 
matters of religion. To religious institu- 
tions, time is a hiat of eternity. A creed 
which remote ages originated, and have 
sent down to later days, must have in it 
central truths which the world needs. A 
Church which dates back for its beginning 
to the Abrahamic pilgrimage is venerable 
for ils power of continuance. Its longevity 
isa history. The spirit of worship is deep- 
ened by the use of li.urgic forms, in which 
holy men and women of other generations 
have expressed their faith. It is a most 
formative element inthe religious culture 
of children that they are taught to pray in 
the words which a godly ancestry have hal- 
lowed. To offer the prayers which their 
fathers offered, and to sing the hymns 
which their mothers sang, will sct going 
sanctifying influences which will grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their 
strength. The Lord’s prayer bas been the 
most potent educator of childhood and 





youth that the world has ever known. If 
places are revered for their association with 
the great and good of ancient times, much 
more is the language sacred in which they 
have communed with God. 

This reverence for historic continuity as 
a factor iu religious culture is found devel- 
oped in no other Protestant sect so pro- 
foundly as in the Church of England. By 
her fidelity to it she does good service to 
the Church of the future. The only thing 
in which other denominations cultivate it 
largely is their bymnology. But why 
should we not foster it im the service of 
prayer as well as in the service of song? 
We teach our children to pray in the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer. But why should we 
stop there in our recognition of the fact 
that prayer bas a history? Might not our 
worship be elevated and enriched by some- 
times using the prayers of Chrysostom, and 
St. Augustine, and Jeremy Talyor? We 
sing the bymn of St. Bernard; why not 
pray his prayer as well? 

One cther element of religious life, for 
which we have reason to respect the Angli- 
can Church, is that. of order in religious ob- 
servances, and a consequent distaste for reck- 
less change. This tendency easily runs to 
the extreme. A Church is unfaithful to the 
chief end of its being if it is nothing but a 
conservative machine. Its venerable lit- 
urgy is an abomination if it is the service 
ofatreadmill. Yet the taste which is thus 
ubused is indispensable to permanent re- 
ligious growth. There is no cumulative 
power wiihout it. We are creatures of 
routine in religion as in other things. The 
Scriptures recognize this, and Nature in- 
dorses it, in the institution of the Sabbath. 
Even the animal world echoes, in its way, 
tu. is demand of human nature. Life itself 
is distributed by sevens. The stellar uni- 
verse is engineered on a sublime system of 
routine, more exact than clockwork. Be- 
sides, duties which have to do with God, 
surely require to be performed with rever- 
ent decency; and to this, fixedness of suc- 
cession and recurrence i3 auxiliary. Tue 
foundation for it is built deep in the consti- 
tution of mind. 

Episcopal usage in this respect, though 
to the taste of many it is too restrictive of 
individual liberty, yet to as many is help- 
ful and strengtheving. In _ periods of 
religious disorder, when zeal runs away 
with wisdom, we find reason to prize the 
help of Episcopal fixedness and propriety. 
A reverent faith at such times always leans 
that way. The late Rev. Dr. Hawes, of 
Hartford, was by temperament and train- 
ing a puritan of the Puritans. The athletic 
and progressive virtues of his Puritan 
ancestry were as inoate in his blood as in 
theirs. Yet at a time of religious efferves- 
cence in Connecticut; when zeal ran riot 
even to profaneness, he said: ‘*I thank 
God for the existence of the Episcopal 
Church.” We ail have reason for the same 
thauk-offering when popular reverence is 
overborne by religious frenzy. 

In our own communion other ideas than 
these are dominant, which are too valuable 
to permit us to go out from the Church of 
our fathers in search of wisdom. We are 
pardonable if we believe that, on the whole, 
we should suffer loss if we should ex- 
change our own for any other of the great 
Churches of Christendom. We confess to 
a childlike clinging to the Church of our 
Pilgrim ancestry. When we see what it 
has made New England, and what it bus 
achieved for our country and for the whole 
world, we cannot help feeling as De Quincy 
did, in view of the religious history. of 
England: ‘‘ I thank God that I am the cbild 
of a magnificent Church.” Our Pilgrim 
faith, and the institutions it has created, 
surely have more than a ‘ magnificent” 
history. Oh! those grand, lofty, unworid- 
ly souls! How lordly were their aspira- 
tions, yet how childlike their trust! How 
profound was their sense of eternity, and 
how close their approach to God! They 
are sacred to us above all earthly fame. 
Princes of blood royal were they all! We 
say of our Jerusalem: ‘If 1 forget thee, 
may my right hand forget her cunning!” 
The child who is born to such a faith should 
give to it the strength of his manhood, and 
die in it at the end exultingly. 

Very significant testimony to this 
effect was once uttered by that accom- 
plished scholar and model churchman, the 





late Rev. Dr. Washburn, of New York. He 
was born in New England. He passed his 
youth in a Congregational Church. In 
early manhood he tc ok orders in the Epis- 
copal Church, and there became one of the 
most brilliant ornaments of her pu'pit. It 
could have been no want of success in bis 
life’s work which led him to say to a friend, 
near the close of his life: ‘‘ My experience 
and observation have led me to the convic- 
tion that a young man of Protestant train- 
ing had better stay in the Church in which 
God has given him birth.” Much as he 
loved the Church of his adoption, he 
thought the gain of the transition was not 
sufficient to warrant su grave a change. 

We of Puritan antecedents surely can 
have no inducements to abandon our birth- 
right. But we may enrich it, and aug- 
ment the resources of our religious culture 
by studying the ideas and importing some 
of the usages of the old Mother Church of 
England. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 
——--— > 


AT THE NAVAJO RESERVATION. 


BY HERBERT WELSH. 


On the morning of Tuesday, May 20th, 
Mr. Gardiner and I started upon our sec- 
ond and Jast jcurney taken within the 
boundaries of the Navajo Reservation. Our 
objective point was Keam’s Cajion, distant 
about seventy miles from Fort Defiavee. 
Our escort and guide was Captain Sam, one 
of the fifteen United States Indian police- 
men, who are charged with the preserva- 
tion of order witiin a territory comprising 
ten thousand square miles, and numbering 
between seventeen and eighteen thousand 
inhabitants. The general faithfulness of 
the native police to the trust committed to 
them, and the general good behavior of the 
great body of Indians, over whom little 
legal restraint, beyond the will of the agent, 
may be exerted, is worthy of our serious 
consideration. I cannot recall a single in- 
stance, coming within my knowledge, 
where an Indian policeman has betrayed 
his trust. Doubtless there are such in- 
stances, but the great weight of evidence 
shows that Indians, when trusted, have 
proved reliable, and that their best quali- 
ties are developed by responsibility. On 
the Northern Reservations, where supplies 
in large quantities must be transported from 
the line of the railroad to the Agency, this 
work of late years has been taken out of 
the hands of white contractors, and en- 
trusted to Indian freighters, with excellent 
results. One of the best agents among the 
Sioux informed me that at his agency no 
losses had been sustained by thé Govern- 
ment, through the carelessness or dishon- 
esty of the Indians who handled supplies. 
But to return. We found Captain Sam an 
amiable, light-hearted fellow, always in 
good humor, and alweys ready to laugh. 
He could not speak more than two or three 
words of English, but, notwithstanding, 
performed his duties as guide very well. 

Our route lay through a country quite 
varied and broken in its natural features. 
After ascending the steep and rocky sides 
of Benito Cafion—a difficult task for even 
our Indian pouies—we traveled for many 
miles through stretches of pine forest. We 
found water only once during a journey of 
thirty miles, and even that will have dis- 
appeared by midsummer. . 

We finally left the forest behind us and 
came into the open country, where the 
ground was flat or gently rolling, and sage- 
brush, diminutive pines, stunted cedars, a 
species of small cactus, and the Spanish 
bayonette formed the principal vegetation. 
This was the character of the country all 
the way to Keam’s Cafion, excepting here 
and there the plain was scarred by a deep 
‘*aroya,” or lifted itself into a lofty ‘‘mesa,” 
up whose precipitous sides our horses could 
with difficulty pick their way. From the 
summit of one of these table-lands, on our 
second day’s journey, we caught sight of 
the Sau Francisco Mountains (as they are 
called) lying ninety miles beyond us, their 
snowy sumunits hidden in the clouds. 

We passed our first night at the trading 
ranch of Messrs. Hubbell and Pillsbury, to 
whose kindness and hospitality we are 
much indebted. Lorenzo Hubbell is an 
elder brother of the Mr. Hubbell whose 
name occurs in one of my former letters. 
He is engaged in a successful business as a 
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trader with the Indians. We found him 
most courteous and agreeable and possess- 
ing a clear and intelligent mind. His home 
is in St. Johns, Arizona, where, judging 
from his account, the most bitter hostility 
and jealousy exists between the American 
population of the town and the large Mor- 
mon element, by which it is about balanced 
innumbers. The ballot seemed to be not 
the only weapon with which the contend- 
ing parties fought for municipal control, 
but a frequent display of revolver and 
rifle was made by either side, witha view 
at least to overawe the enemy, if not to 
inflict upon him a physical injury. We 
have since had evilence that St. Johns is 
not the only border town where Mormon 
and Gentile regard each other with deadly 
hatred, and where the appeal to arms has 
resulted in bloodshed and murder. On 
both days of our journey from Fort Defiance 
to Keam’s Cafion the horizon behind us was 
frequently black with angry thunder 
clouds, so that we expected at any moment 
to be overtaken by a drenching rain. Noth. 
ing but occasional light showers 
reached us, however, though we learned 
subsequently that a very heavy rain had 
fallen over the route we had traversed. I 
speak of this apparently trifling incident, 
because it is very unusual for any rain to 
fallin this section during the dry season. 

Possibly the approach of civilization and 
the introduction of the railroad are pro- 
ducing some modification of the climate 
here, as they seem to have done in other 
parts of the West. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 
2ist, we reached Keam’s Cafion. The 
storm clouds had passed away and the even- 
ing was bright and beautiful as our road 
suddenly dipped down from the dry desert 
table-land into a rich and narrow valley, 
watered by abundant springs and green 
with refreshing verdure. As it lay there in 
the afternoon sunlight, winding through the 
tumbled masses of white cliffs that 
hemmed it in, Keam’s Cafon seemed to us 
attractive as an oasis in the desert to the 
eye of the way-worn traveler. Mr. Keam 
is an Englishman who has long made this 
remote and inaccessible spot bis home. Here 
he has erected four or five good stone build- 
ings, one story in hight. Hehas conducted 
asuccessful trade with the Indians, and has 
made the miniature valley about him bloom 
and blossom as the rose. Buildings and 
farm were in perfect order, and gave evi- 
dence of the intelligence and industry 
which presided over them. From Mr. 
Keam and several of his friends, who were 
staying with him at the time of our arrival, 
we received a most hospitable reception, and 
during the three days of our stay, nothing 
that could add to our comfort was 
neglected. Mr. Keam, who had settled 
here before the country about him was in- 
cluded in the Reservation is now anxious 
to part with his property to the Government 
for the esiablishment of an Indian industrial 
school. The proposition was brought up 
before the Indian Committee of the Senate 
toward the close of the lust session of Con- 
gress; but, though scemingly regarded with 
favor by the Committee, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain no provision fora 
purchase of the property was included® in 
the appropriation bill as it was finally ap- 
proved by Congress. There are several 
reasons for which, in my judgment, this 
property would be well suited to the needs 
of an Industrial School. 1st. It is well- 
watered and fertile and supplied with build- 
ings that, if not large enough for the ac- 
commodation of many pupils, would, at 
least, form a nucleus, which might be de- 
veloped as occasion required. 2d. The 
Caiion is very conveniently situated both 
as regards many of the Navajos, who are 
too remote from the school already estab- 
lished at Fort Defiance, and also those of 
the Moqui Indians, whose villages are but 
twelve miles distant. 

On the morning after our arrival Mr. 
Gardiner and I started upon an excursion 
to the homes of these curious people. Dr. 
Jeremiah Sullivan, a very intelligent and 
amusing man, who for several years has 
lived in the Moqui village, studying the 
language and customs of its inhabitants, 
was our guide. After emerging from the 
mouth of the Cafion, our road brought us 
into the open plain, which became more 
arid, bare, and desolate as we advanced. 





Lofty mountains, amethyst-colored and 
exquisitely delicate in outline, rose at inter- 
vals upon the horizon. A sky of purest 
blue hung above us; and about us every- 
where fell the intense, unbroken sunlight. 
The heat was great, but the air so dry 
as not to occasion discomfort. Off to our 
right rose a long, rugged line of rock, like a 
huge antediluvian monster turned to stone. 
The summit of this abrupt elevation is six 
hundred feet above the plain.- Our road 
turned toward it, and, as we approached, 
we could see, high up upon the summit of 
the cliff, the outline of the Moqui village, 
the houses (similar, in many respects, to 
those of the other Pueblos) at first being 
scarcely distinguishable from the native 
rock on which they stood. Here and 
there, on the roofs of the houses, a dark, 
moving object, which closer scrutiny 
proved to be a human veing, was outlined 
against the sky. At the base of the cliff 
many of the Moqui men were working in 
their sandy cornfields. As we began the 
ascent, we passed a small peach orchard. 
The trees, which grew out of very hopeless 
looking sand, were covered with pale pink 
blossoms that breathed upon the air a de- 
lightful fragrance. The ascent to the vil- 
lage, which was very precipitous, and 
wound in and out among huge fragments of 
rock, suggested the thought constantly to the 
mind, ‘‘ what a wonderful natural strong- 
hold, and with how litile labor its 
approaches might be rendered abso. 
lutely secure against attack.” On 
reaching the top we found ourselves 
entering one of the Moqui villages. 
It is impossible to describe the strange 
sense of isolation and elevation which one 
experiences upon first coming into this cu- 
rious place. I have never felt anything at 
all similar to it. The eye looks down, as 
from the mast-head of a vessel, upon an il- 
limitable sea of sand, sweeping out and 
out toward the mountainous horizon. 
The distance impresses the beholder with a 
sense ot indescribable majesty and 
silence, while every object in the immediate 
foreground speaks of the peculiar customs 
and methods of life practiced by a people 
upon whom time has wrought but little 
change. The summit of the cliff on which 
we found ourselves was quite flat, and at 
certain points between the villages was 
probably seventy-five to one hundred feet 
in width. Along the center a deep furrow 
had been worn by the treading of centuries. 

The larger of the two villages which we 
visited was a curious collection of houses, 
similar in construction to those which we 
had formerly seen at San Ildefonse. They 
were piled one upon another, like the 
cells of the honeycomb, while from 
doors and windows their occupants 
peered at us with eager curiosity, Chil- 
dren tumbled or wrestled with one another 
on the very edge of the precipice which 
broke off from the sides of the village in a 
sheer descent of six hundred feet. Others 
scampered over the roofs, up and down the 
ladders which led from house to house. 
I visited a number of the people in their 
homes, and in all cases I was kindly re- 
ceived. We wandered at will during the 
afternoon through the two streets of the 
village, and climbed from roof to roof by 
means of wooden ladders and flights of nar- 
row stone steps. We were much attracted by 
the bright, pretty faces of the Moyui girls of 
twelve or fourteen years. Up to marriage- 
able age they have a very droll fashion of 
dressing the hair. It is partedin the middie, 
is then drawn smoothly and tightly over the 
head,and is rolled at either side into two enor- 
mous puffs. I could not but contrast the 
intelligent, vivacious expression on the faces 
of these children with the dull, lusterlesg 
countenances of the older women. The 
natural fire of childhood burns to a ma- 
turity where ro intelligent surroundings 
fan the flame, and where there is no fuel of 
thought upon which it may feed. Thus 
far our civilization seems to have offered 
little bope for the Moquis. Mr. Sullivan is, 
I believe, anxious to aid themif some oppor- 
tunity were to present itself. He is himself 
a physician, and spoke to me of their need 
of medicines. They have at present neither 
agent, missionary, nor schoo] master. The 
entire population on the rock number is, he 
told me, three huadred. The Moquis are a 
mild, peaceful people, posseasing sheep, 
goats, and some ponies. They subsist 





principally upon corn, which they raise in 
the sandy fields at the base of their cliff. 
About sundown we could see the men—their 
great, heavy hoes upon their shoulders— 
beginning their toilsome ascent homeward 
after the labors of the day. As night 
closed in upon us we retired to Mr. 
Sullivan’s room (of which the ceiling 
was so low that we could not stand upright 
without striking our heads against it), not 
caring to wander after nightfall in a place 
where neither lamp nor candle relieve the 
darkness, and where a false step might 
plunge one down six hundred feet of preci- 
pice. Limited space and limited knowl- 
edge alike prevent my speaking fully of 
the customs and needs of these interesting 
people. Their greatest need may, how- 
ever, be expressed in one word—education. 
It is a matter, in my judgment, of the most 
vital importance that the children of the 
Moquis should be placed immediately in 
school, and that this school should be some- 
what removed from their village. It 
should not be placed in the village itself, be- 
cause old traditions and present surround. 
ings would greatly restrict its influence. 
Nor should it be too far distant from the 
village, because parents would refuse to 
send their children to it. When, let me 
ask in conclusion, will the intelligent and 
Christian people of the United States confer 
upon these Indians the blessings of educa- 
tion? The power is within our own hands. 
Why should it not be speedily exercised? 
And where there is power, let us remem- 
ber, there must of necessity be responsi- 
bility. On the following day we bade fare- 
well to the Moquis, returned to Mr. Keam’s, 
and then made our way back as rapidly as 
possible to Fort Defiance. On Thursday, 
May 29th, we left the Agency for the last 
time, and turned our faces toward Whip- 
ple Barracks, Arizona, the headquarters of 
Gen. Crook. Herve, in Gen. Crook’s ab- 
sence, we had the pleasure of meeting, 
among other army officers, Captain Bourke, 
a gentleman of the fullest information re- 
garding Indians, and consequently stanch 
in his friendship for them. The last days 
of our journey were spent in a visit to the 
Hualapois, a tribe numbering seven hun- 
dred, who are utterly destitute of any op- 
portunities for instruction, and at times 
wanting the bare necessities of life. On 
our homeward way we stopped for the 
second time at Albuquerque and Santa Fé, 
where, in both places, we had the satisfac- 
tion of forming branch societies of the In- 
dian Rights Association. : 

This closes the last of my series of letters 
from New Mexico, and Arizona, in which I 
have endeavored, by a simple recital of 
facts, to bring before the minds of those who 
have kindly followed my wanderings, a true 
conception of the present condition and 
needs of the Indians of the Southwest. I can- 
not now say farewell to my readers, without 
briefly stating the main conclusions to 
which my own experience has led me. 

1st. The Indian is entirely capable of 
civilization, This statement is beyond the 
realm of conjecture and within that of 
fact. 


2d. Both upon grounds of moral right 
and of economy, immediate steps should be 
taken to civilize every Indian and to secure 
for all legal protection and the privileges of 
citizenship. 

8d. This work cannot be accomplished 
until the people of the United States shall 
have been aroused to an intelligent interest 
in the question and imbued with a sense of 
deep and personal responsibility regarding 
it. The civilization of the Indian must be 
demanded by the votes of his representa- 
tives in the Congress of’ the United 
States. 

4th. The complete civilization of the In. 
dian is to be effected by means of (a) day 
and boarding schools on reservations, in 
Western towns near reservations, and in 
the East. (0) The appointment of a high 
grade of Indian agents and Government 
employés on Indian reservations. (¢) The 
right of taking up land in severalty to be 
immediately granted to each Indian. (d) 
The immediate introduetion of law upoa 
the reservations. (¢) The right of suffrage 
to be conferred upon the Indian speedily. 
(f) Abolition of the reservations 80 soon as 
the work specified above shall have been 
accomplished. 

Fort Derianog, A, T, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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Tux reception of the President on New 
Year’s day was handsome, and fully at- 
tended, as if all had the feeling that Mr. Ar- 
thur is the last of the dynasty of Republican 
presidents for at least four years. The Marine 
Band thundered musically in the outer hall, 
and the inner hall—separated by a beautiful 
screen of colored glass—was brilliantly 
lighted, and looked warm and pleasant. in 
ccntrast with the raw, grim weather Outside. 

A lady, who had never seen anything of 
the kind, and who, in fact, had never been 
in Washington before, gave a delighted de- 
scription of the scene. 

“We were sent at once into the red 
parlor,” said she. ‘And there we were, 
right among the diplomats and the Cab- 
inet, as if we were oneofthem. I never 
saw so much finery onthe backs of men 
in my life. The English minister—he is 
not at alla typical Briton, but has a long, 
rather melancholy face, and scarcely ever 
smiles—was a sheet of gold lace and em- 
broidery all over the front of his coat; and 
had orders anda broad ribbon over one 
shoulder besides, and a locket hung to his 
neck by a ribbon.” 

‘* That was another order,” suggested a 
friend who was listening to the lady’s ac- 
count, with much delight. 

‘Oh! and he had no room for it else- 
where! I see. The French Minister, M. 
Roustan, was also gorgeous, but more di- 
versified, and the military attaché of the 
legation, Captain de la Chere, was invisi- 
ble; that is, he had on # dragoon’s helmet 
which obscured all but the peak of his nose; 
and he kept that on all the time—- did not 
even lift it when he shook hands with the 
President in the blue room, and when he 
was going about among the receiving 
ladies. But then he had so many braids 
and tassels and aigrettes, | suppose it was 
impossible to get it off. And it was de- 
lightful to hear the French flying in the air, 
sweetly spoken by those born to it. Oh! 
so different from our boarding-school 
French!” And the young lady looked sad 
for a moment as she thought of the weary 
exercises she had written and the weary 
hours when she had been obliged to speak 
it at table or else keep silent. 

‘**The Spauish minister has a very hand- 
some head, and carries himself very well; 
but he wears spectacles, and you cannot tell 
if he has the Spanish eyes or not. They 
stood about for a while, talking with each 
other aud with the ladies who accompanied 
them, and then they began to form in line.” 
Here the lady gave a merry glance at her 
little audience, and said, laughingly: 
‘*They were just as jealous about their 
position in the line, and just as careful 
about the order of precedence, asif they 
had been women. Wasn’t it odd? Then 
they disappeared through the door into the 
blue room. Oh! I forgot. We had seen the 
President walk through the hall a few min- 
utes before with Mrs. Frelinghuysen on his 
arm, the other ladies who were to help re- 
ceive following, the band playing ‘Hail 
to the Chief.’ That was fine. All the ladies 
elegantly dressed, and the lights from above 
bringing out the sheen of their satins’ and 
jewels; and they had gone into the blue 
room from the hall.” 

‘** What happened next. When did you go 
in?” You must not tarry too long thinking 
over those beautiful dresses.” 

‘*Tnat is a man’s slur. I did not know 
what they were until I read the account 
in the papers; and then I—well, I did 
recognize some of them. After the diplo- 
mats had disappeared, and were probably 
felicitating the President in strongly- 
accented English, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court came marching through. They had 
on robes, somebody said; but they were 
nothing but black silk, and I was looking 
at their heads. Such heads! Mr, Justice 
Harlan and Mr. Justice Gray carry theirs 
way above their fellows, by right of their 
six feet and an inch or two more. But all 
the heads were large and well-shaped. 
They are noticeable men; they would be 
anywhere, [am sure. The ChiefJustice, 
Mr. Waite, was not there; but I have seen 
him, and he is worthy to head the proces- 
sion, though he is not so tall as some of the 
others. 

** They vanished; and then Marshall Mac- 

chaet came out from his position by the 
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President, and looked around. There were 
only half a dozen people in the room. 

“Is this all the Senate?” said he, and 
looked rather discouraged. However, it 
was the turn of the Senate, and Mr. Hale, 
of Maine, Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, and two 
or three others followed him; and then, 
from somewhere—I cannot imagine from 
where—suddenly came Senator Cullom and 
his wife and pretty daughter, and then ever 
80 many more.” 

‘* With wives and pretty daughters?” 

‘* Yes; and we went in among them, £0 a8 
not to be noticed, you understand; and 
the President wished me a Happy New 
Year.” And the lady paused with the air 
of one who had been much impressed. 

**He has a faculty of saying a word or 
two in a kindly way to every body; and it 
is very pleasant,” said one of her auditors, 
to give her time for recovery. 

‘*T think he has,” said she. ‘‘ We went 
along down the line of receiving ladies, and 
I shook hands with Mrs. McElroy, who is 
pleasant and dark-eyed, like the President, 
and then with Mrs. Frelinghuysen and 
Mrs. Chandler and Mrs. McCulloch and 
Mrs. Teller; and then we went in behind 
the line, and saw the Army and Navy offi- 
cers come in.” 

With this reception the Winter's gayeties 
began and are to flourish in proportion to 
the shortness of the season. Barely seven 
weeks from the Ist of January to the 4th 
of March, and then this will all be over. 

Three or four large parties have followed 
in quick succession, and those who are to 
entertain upon certain evenings have sent 
their cards flying about, as if aware of the 
shortness of time. The Russian m nister, the 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Justice Bradley, 
of the Supreme Court, are among those who 
will receive in this way. The English minis- 
ter has given one very large ball. The 
rooms at the British Legation are very large, 
so that, if there is acrowd in one place, it is 
always easy to find another room which is 
sure to be as well lighted, warm and sweet 
as the others, and which will be half empty. 
The ball-room has a bare floor, und the 
music is atthe further end, f° that the 
conversation of those who do not dance is 
not broken in upon by the crash of a band, 
and people can stand and talk without being 
in the way of atwirling couple, whorun into 
them, and then whirl off, muttering some- 
thing about ‘people who will get in the 
way when there is real business going on.” 

This makes entertainments at the Lega. 
tion very popular, and brings out the youth 
and beauty. Miss West, upon whom, as 
the daughter of the minister, is laid the bur- 
den of receiving, is very young, very sweet 
looking, and well-bred, and with a little ex- 
pression of latent anxiety in her face, on 
these occasions, almost pathetic, as if she 
were anxious to do her full duty to her 
guests, and was not quite certain she would 
succeed, There was to be a German that 
evening, with many new figures, and also a 
Highland filing. 

All the gayety was not to the very young. 
General Sherman, General Sheridan, with 
his young and pretty wife, Mr. William 
Walter Phelps, restless and brilliant Mr. 
Theodore Lyman, of Massachusetts, whom 
some one has called the Colonel Newcome of 
the House, General Van Vliet, Mrs. 
McElroy, the sister of the President, and 
Mr. and Mrs, McCulloch. A turn of the 
head, and a look in any direction, gave one 
a glimpse of a brilliant and distinguished 
group of people, 

Itis pleasant to know through the papers 
that Mr. Cleveland’s path in society is al- 
ready marked out for him; it is a safe line, 
and probably extremely well suited to him. 
President Cleveland will not accept any in- 
vitations of a social nature, while he is in 
office, and the entertainments at the White 
House will be strictly those which, by cus- 
tom and unwritten law, have always been a 
part of the President’s duty. He will entertain 
officially. There will bestate dinners, there 
will be a certain number of court recep- 
tions. Three is the usual number. There 
will be a certain number of afternoon re- 
ceptions, when his sisters will receive; and 
this, we are given to understand, will be all. 
There is a fitness in this which will meet 
the approval of a great many people in the 
United States; and it is pleasant to see that 
those who know the President-elect best, 
appreciate his character and qualities, and. 





counsel a judicious reticence in society 
matters. 

The sinew and marrow of the contention 
between the two houses of Congress over 
the Naval Appropriation Bill, is that the 
Senate made amendments to the bill, added 
largely to the appropriation; so much that 
the Navy would virtually be put on its feet 
again, or on the water,}which is better; and 
the House resents this. There is a feeling 
among Representatives that the Senate 
must not meddle with money matters. 
Probably some of the Representatives hold 
that all bills which pive away money must 
originate with them. That is not so. Bills 
for raising revenue must originate in the 
House; and that is the extent of the limita- 
tion. But the feeling seems to have spread 
to all bills connected with money appropri- 
ations, and the determination of the Senate, 
expressed before the Christmas adjourn- 
ment by passing the bill unanimously, both 
parties agreeing upon it, has had the effect 
of provoking the House to a repetition of 
the conduct they indulged in a few years 
ago, when both the Army and Navy were 
for months without the appropriations 
necessary to carry them on. 

An officer in the Weather Bureau com- 
plained the other day that there was noth- 
ing new to come; that the weather followed 
a certain routine, which was well known 
now since the establishment of signal sta- 
tions. Winter? This is Winter: far away in 
Northwestern America a cold wave starts. 
Nobody knows exactly at what point. We 
accuse Manitoba and British Columbia of 
doing it; and they indignantly point still fur- 
ther north, and indignantly declare that they 
are not to blame; it is not in their country 
that the commotion is bred. But, ail the 
same, this great circular wave, with the wind 
northeast on one side of it and southwest 
on the other side, comes swooping down, 
across Kansas, as far south as Mississippi 
the lower. often, and then curving to the 
north, swirls up the Atlantic coast, and van- 
ishes in the inhospitalities and frost of east- 
ern Canada and Labrador. You can watch 
its progress day after day, as it bears dowu 
upon us here. The inhabitant of New 
England wonders why the northeast storm 
which harasses him comes from the south, 
and how it can do that with the wind in its 
teeth. ‘The wind is in his teeth. It is a 
circular storm, and the wind on that side 
has to be nor’east; and it finishes with a 
southwest wind, often because that is the 
other side of the circle. Then it breaks up, 
the weather is milder, there is a kind of a 
pause, and then another cold wave comes, 
That is what theWeather Bureau does now; 
it watches these storms. We have reduced 
it to so much of a science. And now that is 
all we do. 

I ventured to ask the cause of those 
reports upon the weather, which we some- 
times get, in which seven different kinds 
are offered to the reader, and his mind is 
puzzled ana his intellect darkened, and he 
feels thankful to get any. 

He laughed—the laugh of one who is 
caught in a snare. 

‘*Oh! those! I know what you mean; 
selected assortments, you might call them. 
The fact is, that when a storm is breaking 
up, you will get anything. The country is 
the victim of contending factions. There 
will be snow and rain and pleasant weather 
in places only fifty miles apart, and the 
wind will box the compass twice in twenty- 
four hours. We have to put all the varie- 
ties of weather in, and then you take your 
choice.” 

Wasuineton, D. C, 
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CORPORATIONS.—THEIR USES 
AND ABUSES, 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 





Tue growing power of corporations is re- 
garded by most people with akind of vague 
fear. This fear is none the less potent be- 
cause men are at a loss to tell exactly what 
they are afraid of. It gives rise to much 
wild talk, and someill-judged legislation. 

These manifestations driye some men to 
the opposite extreme. Because the fear is 
vague, they insist that it is groundless. 
Because the talk is wild, they insist that it 
ismuch ado about nothing, Because the 
legislation is ill-judged, they insist that no 
legislation is needed. 

Either extreme is bad. It is not well to 
be frightened at the growth of corporate 
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power; but it is not well to shut our eyes 
to the plain fact of the case. Not far from 
one-quarter of the wealth of the United 
States is held by trading corporations. It 
is not improbable that half the permanent 
investment of the country is owned in this 
way. It is certain that, not in the United 
States only, but in the whole civilized 
world, corporate property is increasing 
many times faster than other forms of 
wealth. It is safe to say that, amid the 
many important business changes of the 
present century, this sudden growth of cor- 
porations is the most important. 

So rapid has been the change that men’s 
thoughts have been hardly able to adapt 
themselves to it; still less has the law been 
able to keep pace with it. The change has 
brought evils and dangers, previously un- 
known, and even now imperfectly under- 
stood. Against these dangers, old safe- 
guards have proved useless; new legisla- 
tion, based on a merely superficial view of 
the facts, has proved worse than useless. 
If our remedies are to be of any avail, they 
must be based on a thorough understand- 
ing of the evils against which they are 
directed. To understand the evils, we must 
understand the character of the system, 
and the causes which have led to its 
growth. 

The distinctive feature of the modern 
trading corporation is the limited liability 
of its members. 

This is what distinguishes it from a part- 
nership. If aman puts a thousand dollars 
into a partnership, and the firm contracts 
debts in excess of its resources, he may be 
called upon to pay many thousands more 
to satisfy the claims of creditors. But if 
he puts his thousand dollars into railroad 
stock, he is quit of all further responsibili- 
ty. His liability is limited to the amount 
of his original investment. If the company 
is well managed he will get his dividends. 
If it is badly managed he will probably lose 
his money. But in no case can ke be com- 
pelled to pay more than the face value of 
his stock subscription. if the liabilities of 
the company exceed its resources, that is 
the creditors’ lookout. They can take pos- 
session of the concern and run it to suit 
themselves; but they have no further claims 
against the individual stockholders. 

What is true of railroad stock is gener- 
ally true of manufacturing stocks, and par- 
tially true of the stock of banks and other 
trading corporations. The liability of the 
individual stockholders is in each case ac- 
curately defined by law. 

In this respect the corporations of to-day 
are sharply distinguished from those of the 
middle ages. The member of a mediaval 
guild did not lose one jot of his liability for 
what the corporation might do. His whole 
personality was bound up in the corpora- 
tion. He ceased to have an individual ex- 
istence apart from it. John Smith, A.D. 
1300, was not, primarily, a citizen of Eng- 
land, but a member of the guild of smiths 
in the city of London, which city was a 
member of the English body politic. 
Whether he wrought or fought, he did it 
not as a free born Englishman, but as a 
a Smith, of London. Any analogy between 
the medieval guild and the modern corpo- 
ration is almost always misleading. The 
former was an association, asserting its 
claims in every direction, while the state 
was still weak. The latter is an association 
established for specific purposes by a state 
which has become strong enough to protect 
the association in its privileges, and to limit 
it to the purposes for which it was organ- 
ized. 

The first corporation of the modern type 
was a bank chartered at Genoa, in 1407, for 
the purpose of funding the national debt 
of that city. The next important instances 
were the great merchant shipping com- 
panies of Holland, England, and France, 
of which the English East India Company 
has been the most famous. The first of 
these was chartered about the year 1600. 
This form of organization grew in public 
favor for a hundred years. Then the wild 
speculations connected with John Law’s 
bank in France in 1720, and the ‘‘ South 
Sea Bubbles” in England, at the same date, 
produced a reaction, and the development 
of corporate business was checked until 
after the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
Their really rapid growth dates from 1815. 

There is a necessity for such corporations 

. 





in the nineteenth century which did not exist, 
in the eighteenth. The development of the 
steam engine has caused large enterprises to 
take the place of smallones. The eraof large 
factories began about 1815; that of rail- 
roads in 1830. In two generations we have: 
seen an investment of over $30,000,000,000: 
in applied steam power, 

The work was indispensable.—But where; 
was the money to comefrom? The largest 
fortunes of half a century ago were inad- 
equate to meet the demands of the factory’ 
and railroad systems, even if their owners 
had been inclined to take the whole risk of 
these untried enterprises. On the other 
hand, the small capitalists needed just such 
a chance of investing their savings, pro- 
vided it could be done without undue dan- 
ger. The investment needed the small 
capitalist, and the small capitalist needed 
the investment. The problem was solved 
by applying the system of limited liabilities 
to all these undertakings. The modern 
form of corporation prevailed because it 
was found to be the best form of owner- 
ship for the large permanent investments 
under concentrated management which are 
required in modern industry. 

This result was not reached off-hand. 
Many people were violently opposed to the 
new system. It gradually forced itself into 
public favor, because the communities 
which refused to adopt it got very little 
good and a great deal of harm from their 
refusal. The laws of Massachusetts sixty 
years ago were unfavorable to joint-stock 
enterprise. Capital was thereby driven 
into other states for investment. The 
growth of Massachusetts business was 
hindered, and its character was not really 
helped. The final result was that the laws 
had to be modified. 


The case of England was still more 
marked. In the reaction from the specu- 
lations of 1720 the principle had been 
adopted that limited liability should be 
granted only by special charter from Parlia- 
ment. Theresult was an infinite amount 
of expense and jobbery at this point. 
Whether an enterprise received its charter 
depended quite as much upon the skill of 
its lobbyist as upon the soundness of its 
prospects. Thesmaller undertakings could 
not go to the expense of securing special 
charters. Too often they were thus thrown 
out of the hands of bona fide investors, and 
into the hands of those who, having little 
to lose, had little to fear. Speculation was 
thus fostered by the laws which were meant 
to restrain it. One after another these laws 
had to be repealed. Some of the obnoxious 
provisions still remain; but the failure, in 
1878, of the City of Glasgow Bank, which 
was organized under the old system, gave 
the death-blow to that system. Hundreds 
of small investors were irretrievably ruined ; 
and this fact did more than any amount of 
talk would have done to show the folly of 
sending the investor to the poor-house in 
order to protect the creditor from any loss 
whatsoever. The small investor is a neces- 
sity of modern industry; and the modern 
form of corporation has been found the one 
available means to encourage and protect 
him. The fact that it was adopted reluc- 
tantly makes the proof of ifs necessity all 
the stronger. 

In laying stress upon the necessity of cor- 
porations in their present form, we do not 
pretend that they have been productive of 
unmixed good. On the contrary, their 
growth has been attended with evils and 
dangers at every step. There are evils in- 
volvedin the existence of large permanent 
investments of any kind. There are other 
evils involved in the corporate ownership 
of suchinvestments. Some abuses are con- 
nected with the business management. of a 
railroad or factory, simply because it is a 
railroad or factory; others are due to the 
fact that itis owned and managed by a joint 
stock company. The former cause is more 
important than the latter. Many of the 
evils attributed to joint-stock ownership are 
due to the character of the enterprise rather 
than to the way in which it is owned, and 
show themselves just as strongly in ‘enter- 
prises of the same kind which are owned 
and managed by individuals. 

Some of these evils chiefly affect the in- 
vestors; others affect the general public. 
The former may be classed under the head 
of speculation; the latter, under the heads 
of monopoly and discrimination. Each of 
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these will be made the subject of a separate 
article. 

T wo sets of remedies have been proposed ; 
state control and state ownership. These 
must also be treated separately. One class 
of reformers would continue the present 
system of corporate ownership, but subject 
the corporations to more rigid state super- 
vision and control. Mostof our’American 
legislation has been based upon this idea. 
Others propose to abolish the ownership of 
some of these forms of property by private 
corporations, and to let them be owned and 
managed by the state. The socialists hold 
this view in an extreme form. Many who 
are not socialists desire to see it carried out 
in some particulars. 

Most of the schemes tried have proved 
fruitless, or worse than fruitless. The direct 
‘intention has been good, but the indirect 
effects have been bad. Laws have been 
aimed at specific evils, without regard to 
‘further consequences. ‘‘If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off” has been the motto 
of many a would-be reformer. Generally 
the attempt to enforce this treatment fails. 
When it succeeds, it is apt to engender 
more evils than it cures. If our remedies 
are to be of any permanent value, they 
must not be directed at one symptom, how- 
ever glaring, but must be based on a care- 
ful study of the underlying social forces, of 
which that symptom is but a passing mani- 
festation. 

New Haven, Conn. 





GOOD MANNERS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 








Goop manners are not so easy to get, 
after all. Perhaps you never thought that 
manners were something to be got, but 
that they just came of themselves, or grew 
up inside of you, and somehow got out- 
side, and that you need not show you had 
them unless you wore your best clothes and 
felt just like it. That is all a mistake, 
‘They have to be got, and then they have to 
be worn all the time; else they grow so 
rusty that they will not fit, and slip off 
when most needed. Then you must have 
‘ever 80 many Other things before you can 
‘get them; and, even when you have the 
«others, you cannot be sure you have good 
‘manners. 

There are a great many rules or recipes 
‘for them. Here are some: 

For a Boy.—Hair parted in the middle ; very 
high collar; big ring; tight pants; ‘tooth 
;pick” boots ; crutch cane, 

For a Giru.—Frizzies in front and bob-tail 
‘\hair behind; bracelets instead of cuffs; huge 
‘bouquet de corsage”; small waist; jacket 
made by a man tailor; narrow skirt. 

These, of course, are expensive recipes. 
Here is another that costs nothing: 

For EITHER Boy on Giru.—Sunny face; gen- 
‘tle voice; quiet colors ; helpful actions ; straight 
‘figure. , 

First of all, you want to have manners 
that will last. You do not want to borrow 
them by imitation; for then people will 
know tiey are not yours, and imitations 
wear out. Much rubbing shows the real 
composition of anything, just as the con- 
stant polishing of plated silver shows at last 
the base metal beneath. So, if a boy is at 
first very polite, but, when somebody bothers 
him, or asks him to do errands, or rubs him 
the wrong way, he then begins to get cross 
and rough, he proves that his politeness 
was of very thin plating. 

Good manners must be founded on sim- 
ple, sincere purposes; else their polish soon 
vanishes. You want to do all you can to 
make other people have a good time, and 
you want a good time yourself, and 
to be liked. You have sense enough to see 
that pretty girls are often called horrid, and 
that girls with freckles and pug noses are 
favorites, and that girls who wear cheap 
‘dresses and one or two pompons on a plain 
black hat are more stylish than those who 
‘wear two long feathers, big buttons, and 
‘crimson plush. So it is not looks that 
make good manners, and it is not money 
that makes style. 

Style is a secret; and I will tell you 
what makes it; for it may be something 
-you want. It is first, being straight — 
whether you are tall or short, thin or fat. 
-Round-shouldered boys and girls, even if 
Ahandsome, are never stylish. Then it is 





wearing your hair according to the shape 
of your head; and when your head falls in 
at the back, putting your hair up so as to 
hide the hollow place; and when your fore- 
head is low, not making it lower by too 
much ‘ frizzling,” or ‘‘ banging”; for boys 
even ‘‘ bang”; and by choosing the way that 
is most becoming, and always wearing it 
80, you will have a style of your own, which 
is what each one wants. Never cover with 
heavy lace the throat, unless it is thin and 
long; and even then do not let the lace be 
wrapped in wads, but let it fall loosely 
around the neck. Wear your clothes, 
whether you are boy or girl, so that your 
walk suggests the thought of easy motion; 
and let them never be of more than two 
shades of the same color. When you bow 
or speak to people, do it as if you were glad 
to see them, and yet though they were 
a great deal better than you, and you will 
have cordiality and reverence in your man- 
ners, and will be stylish. Cool, or ‘‘ boss- 
ing,” or snubbing ways are never in first- 
class style. The tone in which one speaks 
to a servant tells whether he Is first, second, 
or third-class type. 

If you want to make other people and 
yourself happy, you must not be selfish; 
and you know what selfishness means 
when you are teasing some one. You must 
be really in earnest, and not be kind 
because it is fashionable, or because you 
can get your own way better; but because 
it will help some one else, though it may 
not help you; and then you will not have 
your conscience tormenting you, which is 
a great hinderance to happiness. But as 
we cannot get rid of it,”we have to keep it 
silent, by obeying it right off, else it even 
spoils our dreams. 

Yet if you have simple, sincere purposes, 
you may not have good manners. Do you 
not often say of some boy: ‘Oh! he is 
good enough; but he is so awkward? He 
has not any manners’? Or ofa girl, ‘‘What 
is the use in her being so good, when she 
has not any tact?” So you admit that 
goodness is the first thing. But your toes 
do not feel much better if they are stepped 
on by accident rather than on purpose, 
though it makes a difference as to whether 
you will knock down the offender or tell 
him to take care. When a kind-hearted 
sister hunts for your ball, you wish she 
would not tell all the other fellows that you 
are ‘*the plague of her life’; and when 
the sister asks her brother if he likes her 
new dress, he need not reply: ‘ Well 
enough. If girls didn’t have new clothes, 
they wouldn’t amount to much.” 


Very good boys and girls pick their teeth 
at table, eat fast and eat with their knife, 
slam doors, rush through a room, talk loud, 
sit with their knees wide apart, swing their 
arms, shake their shoulders, bow as if they 
were as stiff as ramrods or as loosely jointed 
as a jumping jack, so that they bowall over 
themselves, never offer older people a seat, 
make up faces, say careless things, and use 
bad grammar and slang. Besides being 
good, you must have enough taste to see 
that all these things are ungraceful, unneat, 
and rough. You may not think so at first. 
But I have known many a boy very much 
out of sorts just because he has seen some 
one who never does these things, and yet 
is as good as he is, and whom everybody 
likes; and I have seen many a girl stand 
before the glass, and wonder why people 
look askance at her and never ask her to 
parties. Two young girls were once visit- 
ing at a friend’s house at the same time 
with an older lady. Both were good, 
pretty, and well educated. At the end of 
two days one of them came into the lady's 
room looking very sad. She would not 
tell what troubled her for some time. At 
last she said: ‘‘ Why is it that when I want 
to make other people happy just as much 
as Lucile does, and to have them like me, 
she succeeds and I do not? What is the 
use in my having been first scholar? I 
would rather have everybody want me 
round as they do Lucile. It is always so 
wherever I go.” The lady knew what the 
girl meant, and believed her brave enough 
to hear the truth; so she threw herself into 
a chair, pushed one foot way out, so as to 
show part of the stocking above the boot, 
and flung an arm over the back of the 
chair, making one shoulder several inches 
higher than the other, while the waist of 
her dress looked wrinkled and twisted. 









Then she took four or five long strides 
across the room, slammed to the half-open 
door with her back, ‘and, swinging her 
shoulders, came back. The girl’s face 
flushed. ‘‘DoI do that?” she asked. The 
lady took up a roll that lay on the table 
with her whole hand, and, holding it so 
that the end came out through the circle 
made by her thumb and forefinger, bit into 
the middle of the bread. ‘‘ First scholars 
and poor scholars must be ladies!” she said; 
and then she cried from pity, and the girl 
from shame. In a few days they separated. 
Two months later came a note from the 
young girl, saying: ‘‘The best thanks I 
can give you is to tell you that Robert told 
me he thought he had done me injustice, 
for that I was so ladylike. ‘ As ladylike as 
Lucile?’ I asked. ‘Not quite as graceful,’ 
he answered; and I knew what he meant; 
but I never should have, if you had not 
given me such a bitter lesson.” 

So manners are something to be studied; 
but are not all to be of the same pattern, 
else they will be borrowed. Affected girls, 
and swaggering and ‘‘ dude” boys, always 
borrow, and are always laughed at. Re- 
member, first, that no amount of * pull 
backs,” ‘‘bangs,” small waists, ‘ cut- 
aways,” one or two buttoned coats, stiff or 
‘*smashed in” hats will make grace, which 
depends on motion and outline. After all, 
you must think a great deal about your 
manner; and then when you have fallen 
into the habit of shutting doors with your 
hands, of eating slowly (not daintily, as if 
you thought your food was poisoned, as I 
saw an insane man doing), of helping peo- 
ple, so that they look gratified rather than 
disturbed when you give them a chair or 
find their spectacles, and of never crossing 
your knees, you will gradually forget all 
about yourself, and be free, graceful, and 
good-mannered. 

Oh! There is one other thing you must 
do, and which boys especially think it is 
‘‘ knowing” not to do—look pleased and 
grateful, and try to be happy when some- 
body does something for you. Mothers, 
who have either earned or saved their 
money by hard labor, will give it to their 
boys, who will take it in the most monchal- 
ant way, perhaps kiss the very tip end of their 
mother’s forehead, in a dipping, birdlike 
manner, and the instant they have left the 
room, they will swing round on their heels, 
and say. ‘‘bully,” in their delight. They 
will also show their lordly incifference on 
picnics. No; they do not care to swing, 
nor to sail, nor to shoot pistols, nor to talk, 
nor to eat. They will just look on. So, 
round and round they walk, with their 
hands in their pockets, a supercilious smile 
in the corner of their lips; answering po- 
litely, if spoken to, but making every one 
feel they were not suited, and wonder what 
could be done for them. 

Good manners always make others feel 
happy. 

Boston, Mass. 





THEOSOPHY IN INDIA. 


BY THE REY. J. P. JONES, 








Inv1A for the last five years, has been the 
stage upon which, with great dramatic ef- 
fect, Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky 
have foisted their new “religion.” For a 
couple of years they worked in compar- 
ative obscurity, attracting little attention, 
except for their asperities against Chris- 
tianity and aludicrous hugging of ‘ primi- 
tive Hinduism.” Since then, however, their 
cause has taken giant strides of progress, 
and has swept over the land in a most phe- 
nomenal manner. Though it has not touched 
the common people, it is a remarkable 
fact that few towns of any significance can 
be found in South India in which there is 
not a branch society of this movement. 
The same is true, to a less degree, of other 
parts of India. These branches may not 
be strong in numbers, but their members 
are, almost to a man, possessed of influence 
and education; aud they are enthusiastic 
in the use of both these agencies for the 
advancement of their cause. The daily 
papers of this presidency constantly print 
hazy expositions and senseless platitudes 
from these Theosophists in advocacy of 
their so-called religion. Nor are ‘the Hin- 
dus the only ones who are won over to it. 
The’ leading English daily in South India 
finds it politic to-day to defend Theosophy. 


It does this, however, as a patron rather 
thon as a devotee. Englishmen of literary 
and journalistic fame, and of high military 
rank in this land, have been duped by it, 
and identify themselves with it. It has, 
indecd, grown to such size and influence 
within so remarkably a short time as to 
astonish many and puzzle most. 

It truly is amazing to read of circles of 
intelligent Englishmen in this land, and 
even in London, who adore the founders 
of this movement, and are pledged to their 
cause. It is explicable only on the ground 
that infidelity is but one remove from super- 
stition. Rationalists and many other op- 
ponents of Christianity indulge in no little 
rhetoric against what they are pleased to 
term the “ over-credulity ” of Christians, 
And yet when any religious vagary—even 
though it be a mgst crude and vulgar super- 
stition—is let loose upon a community, 
these devotees of ‘‘ reason” and champions 
of unbelief are the first to be duped by the 
new superstition. It is so in this case, 
Men who deemed it beneath their dignity 
to believe the miracles of our Lord wonder 
at and applaud lustily the vulgar tricks of 
Madame Blavatsky; and they who decried 
the sublime eloquence of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles are more than captivated by the 
selfish and vapid assumptions of the new 
apostle of Theosophy. : 

It is, I said, hard to understand how 
Christianized Europeans can be duped by 
Theosophy. But the fervid devotion of 
many Hindus to it is, to a close observer, 
a very natural thing. Whatever we may 
say of the objects of its founders, they cer. 
tainly have aimed to ‘ set their sails to the 
wind” and have utilized all the means 
which an unscrupulous cleverness can de- 
vise for accomplishing these objects. 

They turned a bold and ferocious front 
to Christianity from the first. Colonel Ol- 
cott, in writing from America to a Bombay 
friend, said that their object in coming to 
India was ‘‘ to shatter Christianity.” Their 
efforts to this day have persistently, but 
vainly, been in this direction. Vainly, I 
said, in its effect upon the Christian Church 
in India; but not fruitlessly in its influence 
upon Theosophy. To allintelligent Hindus 
Christianity stands forth as the formidable 
rival and the future supplanter of their 
own hoary religion. Is it a wonder, then, 
that anything which proclaims war againsi 
this supplanter elicits at once their sympa 
thy? Not that they have faith any longer 
in Hinduism. Thatfaith is mostly dispelled 
by Western culture. Buttheir sympathy 
with the great religion of their fathers is 
deeper than reason, and brings favor to 
Theosophy, one of whose first principles is 
opposition to the aggressor—Christianity. 

Moreover, Theosophists temporize by 
representing their movement as a revival 
of pure Hinduism. Its true that Colonel 
Olcott has once or twice nearly made the 
fatal mistake of pronouncing himself a 
Buddhist. It is also true that even the 
founders of this movement have never dis- 
tinctly enunciated its principles (if such it 
really has) in detail. Nevertheless, they 
indulge frequently in hazy platitudes con- 
cerning the value of Hindu philosophy and 
the excellence of its Vedas; and they pro- 
pose arevival of the study of the same. 
But I have yet to learn of the first effort 
put forth by them in pursuance of this 
object. Another of the talismans of The- 
osophy is the expression ‘‘ universal brother- 
hood.” Itisa Sich counting Wihiaa and I 
know of few doctrines whose promulgation 
could do more good to this land of unnum- 
bered castes and sectional isolation and 
hatred than this of the brotherhood of all 
men. Christian missions find this their 
hardest work, and yet they ever labor for 
it and accomplish much in drawing the 

people together. To the Theosophist, how- 
ever, it is a mere catch-word—a good thing 
to preach, but a better thing to let alone, as 
far as practice is concerned. They know 
that their popularity would cease the first 
day of their crusade against caste. Hence 
their crusade has not yet been inaugurated, 
and will not be. It may be remarked gen- 
erally, that whatever good thing there may 
be in Theosophy is seen in its preaching, 
and not in practice, which fact easily ac- 
counts for this temporary success. 

The chief proselytizing agency of this new 
movement has been its,‘ occultism”—a vul- 
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the common principle that a new religion 
should present its credentials in the shape 
of wonders and phenomena, they tried to 
produce such. Madame Blavatsky became 
the oracle, and held constant communica- 
tion with the Mahatmas, the ‘ great souls” 
of the departed and living saints of Thibet. 
These were supposed to exercise their mir- 
aculous powers through her, and to work 
wonders to satisfy the weak brethren, A 
doubting Thomas among the theosophical 
few wanted a sign; the Mahatma would 
gratify bim within a couple of days through 
his medium, this Russian lady. Thus it 
happened that, until a few weeks ago, 
strange things were performed by this lady 
in response to demands of new and un- 
settled disciples. Locks of hair were car- 
ried thousands of miles; letters containing 
needed information were dropped from 
ceilings of disciples’ rooms; broken saucers 
were made whole again; gold rings were 
transferred to great distances; faces of old 
friends were made to appear—these and a 
great many other ‘‘ phenomena” were 
shown to soothe the ruffled faith of the 
young adherents. To one accustomed to 
American spiritualism these seances seem 
very familiar, only that they were rather 
coarse and trivial even for spiritualism! 
Colonel Olcott also went about practicing 
mesmerism, trying to heal the sick by 
touch, and to do various other things with 
a view to impress the 
Hindu. 

All this succeeded admirably. Transpar- 
ent though it was, it accomplished its pur- 
pose. It made many new disciples and 
confirmed the old ones. To the mystical 
and superstitious Hindu, whose credulity 
far over-reaches his scrutiny, the strange 13s 
easily transformed into the supernatural, 
and the wonderful appears miraculous. 
There was an enemy in the camp, however. 
Madame Blavatsky had as her accomplices 
a French lady and her husband. Because 
of ill-treatment and a troubled conscience, 
this ludy handed over to the editor of the 
Christian College Magazine at Madras some 
forty of Madame Blavatsky’s private letters 
which were published in the Mugazine, and 
which prove conclusively that Madame 
Blavatsky has all along been only a clever 
trickster, imposing upon the over-credulous 
natives. Moreover, this French lady and 
her husband have publicly exhibited many 
of the most successful tricks and Madaine 
Blavatsky’s method of deceiving the peo- 
ple. 


over-credulous 


Many suppose that this eaposé—so com- 
plete and overwhelming—will check the 
new movement, cover Theosophy with ob- 
loquy, and cause a general stampede of its 
members. In a Western country such would 
be the result. In the Orient it is far differ- 
ent. Superstition lives not on intelligence, 
and will not be at once killed by it. It 
feeds on the immobility and mystic nature 
of the people. Theosophists, to-day, pro- 
fess to be unmoved by the exposé, save to a 
more earnest defense of Theosophy, and to 
a larger faith in Madame Blavatsky. The 
more sensitive declare that, after all, their 
faith is not dependent upon phenomena! 
For reasons that I have mentioned above, 
the new faith is certainly too dear to them 
to be thus ruthlessly torn from their hearts, 
especially if done by the missionary. 

And yet even in India this blind devotion 
to what is really a conglomeration of acci- 
dental spiritualism, oriental mysticism, and 
antiquated nonsense, cannot be long-lived. 
It has its brief day and will pass away. Its 
active adherents are drawn exclusively 
from the heathen. In the meanwhile Chris- 
tianity in India is undisturbed; yea, more; 
it feeds upon this new opposition and 
spreads more deeply and widely its roots 
in every direction, showing that even The- 
osophy is one of the means which God will 
indirectly use to further his own blessed 
cause in India. 


Mapura, InpIA. 
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Tue late Archdeicon Abraham Nelles, of 
Brantford, Canada West, spent fifty-five years 
in the ministry among the Indians of the Six 
Nations on the Grand River Reserve, and he of- 
fieiated in the old Mohawk Church of St. Paul’s, 
the first church erected in Uanada West, in the 
tower of which hangs a bell dated 1786, and 
in the churchyard of which lie the bones of 
the famous and sanguinary warrior and chief, 


Joseph Brant. 


THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY AND 
THE NEGRO. 


VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE COLORED 
MEN AS TO THE PROBABLE POLICY OF 
THE PARTY TOWARD THEIR RACE. 


[SELECTIONS FROM A SYMPOSIUM IN THE A, M.E, C. RE- 
VIEW (A PERIODICAL OF THE AFRICAN M. E. CHUBCH) 
OF PHILADELPHIA.) 


OPINION OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


THERE is little to be said of the agency of the 
solid South in bringing about this result. It is 
made solid not by discussion and deliberate 
choice, but by bullet and bludgeon, by midnight 
assault and assassination. There has been no 
election there since the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, In the case before us, the result there 
was known before there was a vote cast, or a 
poll opened; before there was even a ballot 
printed, a speech made, or an editorial written. 
Here one bundred and fifty-three electoral votes 
were ready to be counted for Cleveland at any 
time after the day he was nominated. 

It would be irrational to deny that the acces- 
sion of the Democratic Party to power is a tem- 
porary calamity, both to the country and the 
colored people. It will be claimed as a victory 
for the solid South, and of the methods by which 
the South is made solid. It exposes the colored 
man to greater insolence, insults, oppression 
and violence. The baser sort of white men in 
the South are not above striking a man when he 
is down, and because he is down. In the noisy 
exultation that comes to us from the South, I 
hear only joy over the prostrate Negro ; joy over 
the fact that, as a political factor, he is now not 
only under the heel of the individual Southern 
States but under the heel of the nation. Cleve- 
land reform meaus to the baser sort impunity 
for violence and oppression. 

I, however, think this period of suffering will 
not last long. There will be satiety here, us else- 
where, Even the taste for blood may fail. Be- 
sides, Lam not without hope even of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Though it is, by its history and 
antecedents, bitterly opposed to every measure 
of justice and equality urged in our favor, it is 
still compored of men—men with heads and 
hearts like other men, They may do as badly 
and worse in future than they have done in the 
past, and yet they may do incomparably better 
than our fears, It would be unwise to assume 
their inflexible and unchangeable hostility to 
our rights. The world moves, and the Demo- 
cratic Party moves with it. The Democratic 
Party may not bea good party, but it may be a 
Wise party, and wisdom in statesmanship, is 
sometimes safer than simple goodness, 


PROFESSOR W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, 
or WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 

The Democratic Party fought to keep the 
Negro in slavery. It opposed Negro citizenship, 
Negro suffrage, Negro equality, Negro educa- 
tion, and Negro advancement. In fact, the 
Democratic Party has opposed all legislation, 
more or less, that appeared in any sense favor- 
able to the colored man. 

With this record before bim, the colored man 
feels that, unless there is a radical change in the 
policy and methods of that party, little may be 
expected from it. Already, in parts of the South 
and North, there have been sign» of trouble be- 
tween the lower stratum 6f the Democratic 
Party and citizens of African descent—the 
former taunting the latter with the boast 
that the Democratic Party is now in power 
and Negrorule is at an end. Such treatment, 
with many outrages, will probably increase in 
the less civilized parts of the South and North, 
inasmuch as this element of that party will fee) 
that it has the support of the Democratic admin- 
istration behind it. 

This will make the condition of the Negro very 
undesirable, if not intolerable in many respects. 
To talk about re-establishing the old slave 
oligarchy, of remanding the Negro to slavery is all 
nonsense. This could not be done if the Demo- 
crats desired it. The Negro has nothing to fear 
from this source, The colored citizen is now a 
fixiure. He isa component part of the great 
American body politic, and any efforts taken to 
change this feature of the case would produce 
an upheaval that has no parallel in the history 
of civilization. If, however, the Negro will con- 
sent to give up his Republican principles, to 
affiliate with the Democratic Party of the South, 
to divide upon Iccal and sectional issues, voting 
for one of the two rival Democratic candidates 
that may be in the field, eschewing Northern ad- 
vice and Northern influence, it will go well with 
him as far as peace is concerned ; otherwise not, 
unless the new administration intends to pro- 
tect the colored man, in common with others, 
without regard to party, in freedom of speech 
and ballot. 

As for my part the only ray of light that I can 
now discern lies in the supposed conservatism 
and independence of Governor Cleveland. If 
he will be the President, not only de nomine but 
de facto, dnd will not permit himself to be 
swallowed up by the party which he represents ; 
if the Bourbon element is given to understand 
that its advice is not needed, and that he (Cieve- 
land) intends to co-operate with all law-abiding 





citizens in seeing to it that no harm befalls any 


~ 


citizen, Negro or Caucasian, and that political 
rights of all are t» be held sacred, I entertain 
some hope for the future. 


THE HON. P. B. 8. PLINCHBAOK, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

In compliance with your request to give you 
my views upon the probable result of the recent 
election, I have to say that, in my opinion, so far 
as the colored people of the Northern, Eastern, 
and Western States are concerned, the change in 
the National Administration will not impair 
their rights and interests in the slightest degree, 
nor will it injure the colored people in the South- 
ern States. 

The talk about their re-enslavement is absurd 
and disparaging to the manhood and courage of 
the colored men of the South. It implies that 
they are a race of cowards that can be led to the 
mart and be disposed of like sheep at the will 
and pleasure of their white neighbors. 

In the name of their insulted manhood, I pro- 
test against this aspersion, and proclaim it the 
coinage of the brains of fools or knaves. The 
freedom and enfranchisement of the colored peo- 
ple are guaranteed by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and it is not within the 
power of the Democratic, or any other party, to 
deprive them of either ; and an attempt to do so 
by any party would be summarily and sternly 
rebuked by the American people, irrespective of 
party. If the freedom and enfranchisement of 
the colored people depended upon the varying 
fortunes of political parties they would be 
neither freemen nor citizens. 

In a country like ours changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Government are likely to occur at 
each recurring election, and sad indeed would be 
the condition of the colored people if their free- 
dom and citizenship depended upon such a con- 
tingency. But, aside from the legal aspect of 
the question, which [ consider settled, there are 
other considerations which will induce the white 
people of the South to accept in good faith the 
citizenship of their colored brethren. It in- 
creases the political power of the South and the 
race furnishes an army of laborers, producers, 
and consumers worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars—constituting an element of wealth and 
strength too valuable to be ignored by either the 
local or National Democracy. 

The change will svon be upon us; and I, unlike 
many of our people, expect from it a political 
invigoration of the race, anda steady increase 
in the value of their franchise. 

I know that there is nothing in the past record 
of the Democratic Party to warrant the belief 
that it is the triend of the colored race ; but ‘‘ the 
times abound in odd things.” Southern states- 
men know too well the value of power to allow 
the political status of the colored men in the 
South to become the main issue in the pational 
election four years hence. On that question, in 
the form in which Mr. Blaine has presented it, 
the Democracy would not have a ghost of a 
chance, An overwhelming majority of the peo 
ple of the Northern, Eastern, and Western States 
are earnestly in favor of maintaining the free- 
dom and enfranchisement of the colored race, 
aud will not tolerate political) serfdom in the 
South, especially when it is apparent that such 
serfdom destroys the political supremacy of 
their section. 

In addition to this, in my opinion, the politi- 
cal solidity of the white men of the South will 
dissolve soon after Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration. 
They were solidified in the early days of recon- 
struction by the bugbear of Negro supremacy, 
and held together of late years by the hope of 
obtaining control of the National Government. 
A large number of them have been led to believe 
that a National Democratic victory would make 
the South a paradise. Their expectations have 
been raised too high for realization. When they 
awake to this fact, as awake they must, division 
among them will ensue, causing a political revo- 
lution out of which will spring new parties com- 
posed of both races, in which all will be citizens 
in common, and all will be equal before the 
law. 

T. THOS. FORTUNE, 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK FREEMAN. 

In direct opposition to the Democratic Party, 
the colored people of th: United States were 
manumitted and enfranchised ; and there is not 
now, nor will there ever be, any power in the 
Democratic Party to reverse those !undamental 
laws upon which rests our co-equal citizenship. 
The people of this country who decide its des- 
tiny at the ballot-box can be trusted. Natural- 
ly, they fear God and love justice, 

What effect will the Democratic power have 
upon the constitutional rights of the colored 
people of this Republic? 

There can be no backward step. We must go 
forward. It is the decree of the Omnipotent. 
The Democratic Party of to-day is not what it 
was twenty-four years ago. It is wiser; more 
politic. We have votes te-day; we had none 
twenty-four years ago. The Democratic Party 
wants votes; wants all it can get. It will ap- 
peal to us fur votes ; it did appeal to us at its last 
National Convention. We have the ballot. In 
the last election the entire Presidential question 
turned upon two thousand votes in the State of 
New York. We have twenty thousand votes in 





that state alone. 





We have enough votes in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Connecticut to decide the election either 
way. These are the pivotal states. The Demo- 
crats know this; we know it. I shall be disap- 
pointed if the Democratic Party does not seek 
to conciliate us. Let us watch events, and shape 
our course in accordance with them. 


THE HON. JOHN P. GREEN, 
OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

It will stimulate emigration from the South, 
and this will create solicitude on the part of the 
planters of the South in behalf cf their own 
interests. They will understand that tl e Negro 
is more peculiarly adapted to agricultural pur- 
suits in the South than any other class of pco- 
ple; and, not desiring to work themselves, they 
will endeavor to dissuade their bands from leav- 
ing. In order to succeed in this, they will mol- 
lify their harsh treatment of them, and hold out 
inducements in the way of wages and social fa- 
cilities—all of which will tend toward the eleva- 
tion and amelioration of their condition. 


MRS. FRANCES E. W. HARPER, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


To some the aspect may seem gloomy ; but, if 
we look beyond the present to the future possibili- 
ties of our race, we have no right to despair. 
Our better work is to organize victory out of 
defeat, and make friends of our calamitics. Had 
slavery been abolished by the nation breaking off 
its sins by righteousness, and its iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor, there would have 
been a moral adaptation in the country to the 
new conditions of freedom; but when it went 
down by a sudden wrench, it found master and 
slave facing a problem of which I know no par- 
allel in history. Slavery and serfdom had 
existed in other ages and among other 
civilizations ; but I know of no other country in 
which the enslaved and enslavers were so physi- 
cally different that the complexion of the one 
was a symbol of power and superiority, and that 
of the other an emblem of poverty, ignorance, 
and social abasement. Man cannot live by poli- 
tics alone ; and if for the next ten years the Na- 
tional Government shall be too weak or too 
vicious to place protection to human life at the 
basis of its civilization, let the colored man 
abate somewhat of his political zeal, and do all 
he can to shame the nation into a high r regard 
for human rights and human life than it now 
possesses. A government that can protect its 
citizens and will net is a vicious government ; 
a government that would protect its citizens and 
cannot isa weak government. Let the intcliec- 
tuality in our race, which has been used in ad- 
vocating the claims of the Republican Party, 
grapple with the inherent weakness or vicious- 
ness in our government, which has power to tax 
men in peace and draft them in war, and yet 
fails to make their lives sacred under the shadow 
of its Constitution. Let them expose to the 
gaze of Cbristendom the condition of Southern 
prisons, and the treatment colored men receive 
in them. Let no Hamburg or Danville massacre 
puss without earnest indignation meetings and 
appeals to all that is highest and best in Ameri- 
can civilization and Christianity. If for the 
next twenty years the colored people take no 
feverish interest in the success or failure of either 
party, but will do all they can to build up an 
intelligent and virtuous manhood, and a tender, 
s'rong and true womanhood, we can afford to 
wait for political strength while developing 
moral and spiritual power. We can better, if 
need be, postpone taking part in the next elec- 
tion than we can neglect attending to the bert 
interests of the next generation. Power will 
naturally gravitate into the strongest hands, be 
they white or black; and to strengthen our 
hands, and base our race-life on those divine 
certitudes which are the only safe foundations 
for either individuals or nations, is of more 
vital importance to us than being the appendages 
of any political party. 

Let me say, in conclusion, to the men and 
women of my race, that this is not the time for 
inaction or discouragement. As a colored woman, 
Iam not disheartened at the failure of Blaine, 
nor, as a temperance woman, at the non-election 
of St. John. Asa race, we have a right to be 
interested in the success of the temperince 
movement. The liquor power is too strong and 
dangerous for us to give it aid or countenance. 
We are too poor to be moderate drinkers, and in 
part of the country ‘too much of political non- 
entities to clasp hands with a power which can 
dictate its terms to the two great parties, and 
awe one into silence and entice the other into 
alliance. In the shell of apparent failure look 
for the germ of an ever-growing success. It 
has been said of Napoleon, ‘that he was not 
himself till the battle began to go against bim ; 
then, when the dead began to fallin ranks around 
him, awoke his power of combination, and he 
put on terror and victory as a robe.” Men of 
my race, look at the dead who have fallen bagely 
and brutally murdered since the War in South- 
ern lands! See the liquor traffic, sending its 
floods of sorrow, shame, and death to the hab. 
itations of men, and forget for the next four 
years that there is such a thing as ease or lux- 
ury in the world! Strive to outgrow the oid 
shards and shells of the past, and build up such 
noble, good, and useful characters, that if every 
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man should hate you, no one could despise 
you! 
WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS, 
Or SOUTH UAROLINA. 

The Democratic Party has entered thé list, and 
won a barren victory; its members are ine- 
briated with transient sucvess, but the people 
do not hail their advent with confidence, nor any 
degree of cordiality. 

The country enters upon an era of unprece- 
dented depression in finance, in the products of 
manufacture, and ordinary business. The par- 
alysis of trade aud capital, created by the ap- 
prehensive forebodings of the businese interests, 
whether justified or not by the facts, are the 
logical and legitimate sequents of Democratic 
success, 

Ci-veland’s deliverances in reference to the 
misgivings of the colored people as to the plans 
and purposes of the Democracy upon its acces- 
sion to power are plausible but misleading 
statements. As President, his duties are con- 
stitutionally defined. The gravest injustice and 
grossest crimes may be perpetrated upon them 
with impunity, and, as the national Executive, 
he is powerless to interfere, no matter what his 
sympathies, or the justice of the cause may be. 
Assurances, therefore, of executive protection 
for any class of citizens in the several! states are 
imbecile utterances, and cali up a smile of con- 
tempt. The friendship or hostility of the ad- 
ministration to the colored race will not affect 
their status, either in imposing obligations or 
removing disabi‘ities; but in this instance the 
proffer comes with ill grace. 

The President-elect is the product of fraud. 
He is particeps criminis in the evil he affects to 
deplore, and is the chief beneficiary of the 
crime—the disfranchisement of a large body of 
his fellow-citizens by his own party. These 
crimes against citizenship are the cause of dis- 
quietude on the part of colored men. 

The freedmen do not believe a relegation to 
slavery possible. Should it be attempted, the 
South would be laid waste, and both races dis- 
appear in the universal carnage that would en- 
sue. But the Southern white people would not 
accept Negro slavery. Free labor embodies all 
the practical advantages of slavery, and is in- 
finitely cheaper and preferable to the old sys- 
tem. I. his present condition the Negro is the 
buffet of misforc‘une and the football of caprice. 
To him the fuiure is pregnant with grave issnes, 
His standing as a political factor depends largely 
on his attitude as a citizen during the ensu- 
ing four years. The danger to be appre- 
hended and guarded is a hasty severance 
of his present political relations, or a general 
stampede to the enemy. Should he vindicate 
his manhood by sturdy political independence, 
he will win a substantial victory. 

The Democratic Party has no requirement for 
the Negro vote, except in localities North, where 
that party represents a minority. Furthermore, 
it has hitherto antagoniz:d every measure for 
his elevation and protection as a citizen ora 
voter. In those Southern States where the 
Negro constitutes a majority of the electors, 
that party wrested the government from him by 
force, and continues control by fraud. There- 
fore any pretensions of friendship, or fair deal- 
ing in suffrage by the advent to power of the 
Democratic Party, are cruel and monstrous lies. 


BY GEORGE T. DOWNING, 
oF NEwpokrt, KR. I. 

I would not be classed with c:rtain colored 
gentlemen who have, since the Presidential 
election, taken pains to publicly affirm their 
contidence in the President-el ct; who are now 
declaring the South is happy and orderly ; that 
the cvlored man’s rights and privileges are there 
respected ; that murders, intimidations, and the 
like, are not true of the section; who prcnounce 
as false the statement as tosome made since 
the election by the Hon. James G. Biaine in his 
Auzusta speech, Still, in response to your 
query, [ affirm the conviction that we will not 
regret the elec ion of Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency. It is my belief that his success will 
have an effect favorable t» peace, union, pros- 
perity, and an absence of ou rage and intimida- 
tion in connection with elections and general 
policies. 

The murders and intimidations that have been 
true of the South had a purpose behind them. 
It was to deter the colored vote, to atvain politi 
cal ascendency. It was deemed necessary to 
retricve the section from whatit regarded as a 
humiliating relation. No fixed hate of the 
colored man had a deep lodgment in the breast 
of the white man of the South more than in the 
breast of the white man ot the North. It had no 
deeper fixed place in the breast of the Democrat, 
North or South, than in the breastof the Repub- 
lican, Asa rule all manifestations, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, were prompted by policy. 

The old South, with its domineering spirit, 
with its aversion and anger, with its indifference 
as to material prosperity, with its pride having 
subordinated good judgment,-is giving way to a 
new South, removed from the days of slavery, 
that is opeuing its eves to the success and great- 
ness of other parts, the result of broader and 
more liberal policies, Slavery, with i:8-millions 
of force, does not exist and lend cohesive force. 


The election of Cleveland will give strength to 
the new South. 


THE REV. ©. 8S. SMITH, 
SEORETARY 8. 8. Unrton oF A.M. E. CHUROH. 

The status and validity of American citizen- 
ship cannot be changed or impaired. Every cit- 
izen, whether white or black, is a citizen, not by 
the grace of any purty, but because of the will of 
the Constitution. 

The Democratic Party may well be distrusted ; 
and it remains to be seen whether it even fully 
trus s itself. I may not trust it, but I am willing 
to try it. Iregard its coming into power with 
some degree of satisfaction. And why? For 
two reasons. First, because I am anxious that 
the colored people of this country shall speedily 
understand the true basis of their citizenship, 
and, second, that i may know if itis truly the 
purpose or disposition of any party im this 
country to strip me of myrights. It is a fact 
fully cognizant to all who are in any degree 
conversant with the political views of the colored 
people of this country that countless numbers 
of them have been instructed to believe that the 
continuation of their citizenship depended on 
the continuance of the Republican Party in 
power. A most grievous error, indeed. Every 
colored man in this country, who 1s a citizen, is 
so for the very same reason that every white man 
is a citizen— -because the Constitution makes him 
such. Tothoroughly understand ani appreciate 
this is necessary to our stability. By the ascen- 
dency of the Democratic Party to power, I believe 
that it will prove to us, and to the whole country, 
a blessing in disguise. The political intelligence 
of the colored citizen will be quickened and en- 
larged. The Democratic Party will hug the Ne- 
gro in order to hold the Nation’s purse; but it 
18 fair to presume that we will not consent to 
be hugged with one hand and pierced with the 
other. Not by any means. The Democratic 
Party must show itself to beas magnanimous in 
its future conduct toward us as it has been nar- 
row, proscriptive, and oppressive toward us in 
the past. 


THE HON. PETER H. OLARK, 
OF CINCINNATI, O10. 

For years we have been taught to believe that 
a majority of the white people of this country 
not only desire to deprive us of our political 
rights, but even to reduce us to slavery. We 
have been taught that a minority of the white 
people, reinforced and kept in power by our 
votes, was the only bulwark that stood between 
us and the deprivation of all rights. Mr. Fred- 
erick Douglass admirably summed up the teach- 
ings we have received and the beliefs we have 
entertained in his famous sentence: The Repub- 
lican Party is the sole plank to which we cling. 
All elsg is the wild and wasteful ocean. 

This teaching chimes with the chief defect in 
the character of the colored American, which is 
an entire lack of faith in his fellow-men, white or 
black. This lack of faith paralyzes every effort 
made, public or private. 

No business enterprises of moment are set on 
foot by colored men, because of their distrust of 
their fellows. Societies, churches, schools, all 
fall to pieces because the principle of coherence, 
mutual trust, is wanting. Nor dol believe that 
this lack of faith in man is replaced and its loss 
compensated by a confident trust in God; for if 
they have not faith in their fellow-men, whom 
they have seen, how can they have faith in God 
whom they have not seen? 

I conclude that there will be no backward step 
in the matter of the colored man’s rights. 
Neither state nor National Government will 
abridge them a hair’s-breadth. On the other 
band, if colored men will wisely avail themselves 
of the good will for them which exists in Demv- 
cratic as well a8 Republican breasts, there will 
be an enlargement of rights, a more effective 
guaiding of them by state enactments which 
cannot be set aside by supreme court d: cisions, 
and, what is better than all, there will arise a 
public sentiment which will render special enact- 
ments in our behalf unnecessary. For, in a 
land like ours, consti:utions, amendments, and 
laws which are not sustained by puvlic sentiment 
are as worthless as blank puper. We will learn 
that all the friends of the colored man are not 
in the Republican Party, nor ail of his enemies 
in the Democratic Party. 

Since the election there have been numerous 
declarations on the part of leading Southerners, 
asserting their good will to the colored race and 
their determination to maintain the rights 
given to them by the Constitution and laws of 
the country. The President-elect has added his 
vuice to theirs, and so far as words can go, the 
assurance is awple that there is no ground for 
fear that the change of adwinistration will bring 
us evil, 

Such declarations were to be expected from 
such men ; but there is a baser and more ignorant 
class, the members of which no doubt thought, 
with the alarmed colored people, that nothing 
but the reten'ion of power by the Republican 
Party could prevent them from inflicting the 
outrages which their bitter prejudices suggested. 

They, too, will be disappointed ; they will learn 
with r ge what the colored man will learn with 
joy, that public opinion, laws, constitutions are 





all arranged on the side of the former slave, and 


that rights gained by a revolution are more 
secure than rights gained by ordinary legivla- 
tion, because they can only be taken away by 
another revolution. 


WILLIAM STILL, 

AUTHOR OF * THE UNDERGROUND RaILROAD."” 
The colored man has learned some wholesome 
lessons, and 1s profiting thereby. He has of late 
been taking less stock in poli ics and more in ed- 
ucation aud land. And, upun the whole, the 
present prospect of his becoming a success in 
the land of his nalivity and bondage, in my 
judgment, was never more favorable than to- 
day, notwithstanding the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party is to govern the couritry for the next 
four years, I frankly say, here and now, that I[ 
firmly believe that the colored man is not to fare 
so badly in the future as he has been accus- 
tomed to in the past. * 

I verily believe that there will be doors open 
to him soon, favorable to his manhood and 
Equal Rights, which heretofore have been closed 
in his face. The color line, if not broken entire- 
ly, will be very perceptibly diminished in the in- 
terests of concihation, The Democratic Party 
has not reached the dency unaided by Inde- 
pendent Republicans. Many of the ablest men, 
combined with the leading papers of the North, 
which bad formerly stood foremost in the Re- 
publican ranks, in this crisis unswervingly ud- 
vocated the election of Governor Cleveland. 
NowI cannot believe for a moment that the 
Democratic Party is going to commit suicide by 
taking such an attitude of hostility to the col. 
ored race as has been so vividly predicted by 
partisan orators and editors of the opposition 
sct ool, 

The very gratifying fact is plainly to be seen 
that two distinct elements have arisen in the 
Democratic Party—one quite ready for the rights 
of colored men as far as the law has provided, 
while the other yet clings to the prejudices of the 
past. 

Furthermore, I sincerely believe that the dec- 
laration against the common, merciless outrages, 
which have been so painful to bear, will be so 
pronounced trom the higher authorities, for the 
credit of the country and cause, that much 
violence and disordcr will begin to disappear, 
greatly to the comfort and protection of the 
race, 





JOHN D. LEWIS, ESQ., 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 

With the unprecedented success of the South- 
ern Negro within the last twenty-three years, 
aud so with all the odds of neglect, prejutice, 
and individual wrongs against him, the ultra 
Southern Bourbon can no lo: ger plead him leas 
than man. They will, therefore, make secure his 
forty-one electoral votes of the South by tender- 
ing to him every right that belongs to man. 
‘* Oppression gains not more than simple hones- 
ty.” 

In taking my leave, more than a year since, 
from the Republican Party and Mr. Blaine, I did 
so as an Incependent voter. In doing so I lose 
none of my appreciation for the good the party 
has done, or the respect for the opinions of my 
frendsI leave init. We will doubtless work 
for the same end by different roads, Equality 
before the law is gained by equality in its several 
parts and the medium through which the law is 
made, Come on, my friends, we 1.ust not stop 
until the color line is wiped out of everything 
that belongs to the citizen’s rights. 


BISHOP H. M. TURNER. 


I see no serious results likely to occur from 
the late election, that will likely damage the peace 
and happiness of the Negro. He had to struggle 
single and alone against all the prejudice of the 
land before, and will have to do the same in the 
future. He lived by the grace of the white man 
without any civil rights, or protected political 
rights before, and can do the same in the future, 
The whites of the South have made loud declara- 
tions of proffered kindness since the late election, 
and I have no doubt of their inteutions to ob- 
serve the same, at least foratime. They are 
too shrewd to hazard very many outrages, if dis- 
posed, for several years to come, for fear it 
might recoil upon them and drive them from 
power ; and, while trying to behave for a time for 
prudential! reasons, they may learn to behave for 
all time to come, so that the change which has 
taken place may help to educate another side of 
the American people, which in the past have felt 
no concern, no responsibility, I believe the Ne- 
gro will receive more personal kindness through- 
out the South than has been accorded to him 
since the War. The Southern whites are deter- 
mined to make the black man feel, if possible, 
that they are better friends of the Negro race 
than the Northern whites ; therefore I look for a 
general reform in the treatment of the Negro 
South. 

I see no very great harm in store for the col- 
ored man, more than now exists at all events, I 
need not repeat my well-known convicvions as 
to the future of the race. I think our stay in 
this country is but temporary at most, Nothing 
will remedy the evils of the Negro but a great 
Christian nation upon the continent of Africa, 

White is God inthis country, and Black is the 
Devil. White is perfection, greatness, wisdom, 





is Agnorance, degradation, indolence, and all 
that is low and vile; and three-fourths of the 
colored people of the land do nothing day and 
mght but cry: Glory, honor, dominion and 
greatness to White! 


PROFESSOR THOS. H. JAOKSON. D.D., 

OF WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 
There will be, as a resuit of the Democratic 
victory, an unsettling of a very large number of 
our people. This will be true especially in the 
smaller towns and in the country. In the larger 
citics there will not be such a breaking up, nor 
such a scare at the result of the eleciion ; for the 
reason that the larger cities Souta are on their 
good behavior in the presence of the visitors 
from the North and reporters of the Northen 
pres, Now, in giving vent to the joy at the un- 
expected victorv, many Democrats, especially in 
the South, will say and do some things that will, 
no doubt, help to increase the fears of our peo- 
ple, in consequence of which a large number of 
them will break up and move away, and that at 
considerable sacrifice. But, when this joy has 
spent itself ; when the voice of the sober, think- 
ing element, and the press is heard—and it will 
be heard; when reason and cool judgment re- 
gain their seat; when it is seen that, under a 
Democratic President, it will, at least, be no 
worse than under a Republican, and that the 
righta of citizenship will at least be as secure 
now as then, all of our fears will be allayed, and 
we will setile down to do our work—viz., to eau- 
cate, morally and religiously and intellec\ually— 
and get some of this world’s goods by industry, 
thrift, and economy. 

I do not think there need be any fears that an 
attempt will be made to take away the right to 
vote from our people, or that the rights of citi- 
zenship will be disturbed any more than they 
have been, 

I believe the Democratic Party will seek more 
than ever to secure the vote of the colored man 
allover the country. Colored men helped to 
elect the Democratic candidate, When the col+ 
ored man sees that the Democracy do not mean 
to disturb his status as a citizen, but, on the 
contrary, will help him, then there will be a 
breaking up, fr.m choice, of the solid colored 
vote, and the ultimate effect of the choice in the 
administration will be that the colored mau, as 
a disiinct political factor, will no longer exist, 
and he will take his place, as all other citizens, 
on that side of the political line where he feels 
that duty and the best interest of bis country 
callhim, I am not despondeat, but hopeful for 
thefuture. 





HEALTH GOVERNMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue student of sanitary science and art in 
America has much occasion to study English 
methods, While the Germans and the French 
have done much by way of experimentation, 
and while important systems of sanitary manage- 
ment, such as those at Dantzig, Berlin, Paris, 
etc., are well worthy of examination, it can be 
claimed that Great Britain is much in advance of 
any part of the continent in the details of sani- 
tary alministration, There have been varieus 
modifications of early laws and of the relations 
of governmental and local administration, All 
England is divided into what are called urban 
and suburban districcs, While the health officer 
of the local government board has a general re- 
lation to all boards, and the government sanitary 
inspectors have duiies which are correlative to 
those of local sanitary boards and poor law 
guardians, the active and real authority of the 
central board is not very great. So true is this 
that it may be said, for instance, of the various 
health officers of London that they are inde- 
pendent of the central board, although reporting 
to them, and in certain matters, such as the rela- 
tions of shipping, etc., according with their 
general supervision, As in our own country, 
there is an implied courtesy which must be ex- 
ercised by general and local health boarda, 
boards of works, boards of education, poor law 
guardians, and the municipal corporation, in 
order that all may do their duty, and in health 
matters conserve the common good, In relations 
established by law they have little if any ad- 
vantage. But they have advantage in that 
officers are more permanent, and in that a 
breach of precedeni, or of conservative deference 
to each other, is far more rare than with us, If 
a board in its sphere recommends or asks any- 
thing which needs the approval of another 
board, the judgment of the first is usually ue- 
cepted as final, In the states 1t too often hap- 
pens that the second board asserts itself too 
much either by opposition or criticism. ~ 

In less prominent cities in England, and in 
rural districts, the central board is often of sig- 
naluse. When there is any outbreak, or any 
nuisance requiring special opinion, it sends 
down its government inspector to make, at the 
government expense, a more searching inquiry 
than the local authorities would pay for. If 
the loca] board consents to submit to tne ap- 
pointment of the local medical officer, by or with 





industry, and all that is high and holy. Black 


the approval of the central board, and to be not 
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subject to removal except after a period of three 
or five years, or by its consent, the government is 
allowed to pay half of his salary. In cases where 
there is a proposition to borrow money for local 
improvements, the general government may 
interpose and prevent if it does not approve of 
the plan or the financial terms thereof. It has 
also power to some extent to aid as to loans for 
great public improvements for health. Local 
health boards are not any more independent of 
the municipal council or mayor and aldermen 
than with us, the only difference being that 
there is less tendency to subsidize such boards to 
political changes, or to sit as a higher court in 
judgment upon their recommendations, The 
rights of the landior( and the householder are 
held with great tenacity. While nuisances must 
be abated, and all evils to the public health, 
when recognized as such, have the law against 
them, yet the methods of abatement insist upon 
the forms of law, and are not any more summary 
than ours. Much resort is had to commissioners 
of inquiry, and much dependence placed upon 
the testimony of experts and upon govecnment 
reports as to large matters requiring investiga- 
tion. The effort is always to carry public 
opinion by clear evidence. This is always the 
proper procedure as to health administration. 

While, sometimes, the opinions of the intelli- 
gent minority must be enforced before the major- 
ity has expressed its consent, it is a rule that we 
should not forget, to endeavor to persuade every 
citizen not to be a nuisance or a possible source of 
ill-health or prolonged physical discomfort to his 
neighbor. With abundant evidence of the need, 
and of the salutary effect of strong legal enact- 
ments, we also have evidence of how wise it is to 
inform and educate the popular mind as to san- 
itary reform, and to persuade and inform indi- 
viduals as to evils which so often imperil their 
own welfare, as well as that of the neighbor. It 
can certainly be said that, one aftr another, the 
principles of sanitary administration and care 
have gained recognition, not only in the statute 
book, but in the popular mind, and that the en- 
forcement of sanitary law and ordinance is as 
effectual in preventing or abating nuisances as 
is the penal code in preventing the various 
forms of crime. So long as man’s nature is 
human, 80 long, in either case, will there be dis- 
obedience of the law, even to a flagrant extent. 
But this, neither in the one case nor the other, 
discredits the necessity of the law. Its value is 
to be measured, not only by its good results, but 
by a conception of what would occur in the 
absence of all law. The way in which, for in- 
stance, the central board and the local health 
authorities at Liverpool have co-operated as to 
cholera and as to shipping illustrates with what 
efficiency a system can work, even when, in a 
conflict of authority or in imprudent hands dif- 
ficult questions might arise. Both common law 
and police law are on the side of sanitary admin- 
istration; and it 18 well that not less is public 
sentiment and the sober second thought of indi- 
viduals concerned. There ia a disposition to in- 
sist that evils perilous to health must cease to 
exist. a 

° , ¢ 
Biblical Aesearch. 

Tne Metropolitan Museum of New York has 
recently increased its collection of Babylonian 
antiquities by a valuavle acquisition—namely, a 
barrel cylinder of the great Nebuchadnezzar 
from the temple of Samas, the sun-god, at 
Bippara (called by the Jews Sepharvaim). 
&-bara, or H-sarra (“house of light”), as this 
temple was called, was a famous shrine from 
the remotest antiquity. It was from its archives 
that Mr. Hormuzd Rassam secured for the 
British Maseum the most ancient writing which 
can be surely dated—-‘‘a small egg-shaped ob- 
ject, of beautifully veined marble, pierced 
lengthwise with a rather large hole, and en- 
graved with an inscription in seven lines (two 
double), containing the name of Sargon of 
Agade.” The inscription on the stone thus de- 
scribed reads: ‘‘ Sargon the king, king of 
Agade [Akkad], to Samas, in Sippara, I have 
dedicated.” Now, according to that ardent 
antiquarian, Nabonidus, king of Babylon, father 
of Belshazzar, Sargon lived about 3800 B. C., 
and eccordingly the above described stone, with 
its inscription, must be referred to the same 
date. This temple was still famous at the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who repaired it, and caused 
a clay cylinder to be placed in Z-bara record- 
ing those repairs. This cylinder (or, possibly 
one of these cylinders, for not improba- 
bly more than one was made), now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, is eight inches in 
length, three inches in diameter in the center, 
and an inch and aquarter at either end. It is 
pierced from end to end by a hole about one- 
half an inch in diameter at the ends, and some- 
what larger in the middle. The inscription 
which encircles the cylinder is divided into 
three columns, containing in all one hundred 
lines, or, rather, ninety-nine lines, one of which 
is double. It is written, as is frequently the 
case with Nebuchadnezzar inscriptions, in very 
archaic characters, A peculiarity of this in- 
scription is the prominence given . by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to what may be called his ethical titles 








so that sar misarim, “king of righteousness,” 
heads the list, followed, perhaps, by the almost 
equally suggestive title, ‘enemy of iniquity.” 
At Merodach’s command, he tells us, he under- 
took the repairs here recorded, ‘‘on account of 
sin and transgression,” and he prays Samas: 
** At thine entering in mightily favor the work of 
my hands, make perfect my glorious work by 
thy power.” The Assyrian inscriptions mention 
‘* Sippara of Samas,” and “ Sippara of Anunit.” 
This inscription naturally comes from the 
former of the two, on the site of which stands 
the modern Abu-Habbab. ‘The two cities were 
separated by the Euphrates, and from 
the Hebrew use of the dual, Sepharvaim 
(ONMBD), to designate both together, it 


seems not improbable that a similar use may 
have prevailed in common language in Babylonia, 
although no such designation occurs in the 
official language of the inscriptions. Some now 
suppose that “Sippara of Anunit” was the 
ancient Akkad. The Hebrew historian refers to 
the two divisions of Sepharvaim in II Kings xvii, 
$1, where the Sepharvites settled in Samaria are 
said to have “‘ burnt their children in the fire to 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of 
Sepbarvaim ” —i.e., to King Adar and King Anu. 
This notice in the Book of Kings leads us to 
suppose that the worship of the gods of Sephar- 
vaim resembled the worship of Moloch—a sup- 
position perhaps confirmed by one of the various 
votive tablets from Z-bara in the British 
Museum. It was such a shrine, a real Moloch 
temple, which ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar, king of right- 
eougness, enemy of iniquity” repaired, hoping 
to be forgiven his “sin and transgression,” and 
where he placed in commemoration of his work 
the cylinder now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


° 

Science. 

Dr, JOHANNES LEHMANN has recently published 
an interesting book illustrative of metamorphism 
and the origin of crystalline schists. The pro- 
fuseness of photographic crysta!line appearances 
renders the treatise specially valuable to litholo- 
gists. The area described 18 one of eruptive gran- 
ulite in Saxony. This consists of a central 
granulitic area encircled by belts of various 
schistore rocks, with clay-slate for the outermost 
ring. He believes the schists were originally 
sediments, which have been altered mainly by 
pressure, This action affects the mineral eom- 
position and structure of the rock-mass, 
Wherever the rocks have undergone crushing or 
sliding, the minerals biotile, or secondary mica, 
andalusite, quartz, garnet and rutile have been 
developed. Likewise pyroxene has been altered 
into hornblende. The passage of conglomerates 
into schists is finely illustrated, and the facts 
conform to the theories of the change of frag- 
mental strata into schists, advocated by the late 
President Hitchcock. Lehmann advocates a 
plasticity like that uf wet clay, produced by the 
crushing and sliding of the particles, accom- 
panied by the percolation of abundant mineral 
secretions which cement the grains into a solid 
mass. During this process of compression and 
stretching, the constituent minerals may be 
arranged in parallel lines, giving rise to the schis- 
tore structure. If Lehmann’s theory of the origin 
of the schistore structure is correct, there is no 
necessary or probable connection between strati- 
fication and the lamination of schists ; and, conse- 
quently, schistore rocks need not have a sedimen- 
tary origin. In the example described, the 
granulite is considered to have been originally 





an intrusive mass, impregnating the adjacent 


sediments and cooling far below the surface. 
Subsequently, when pressure had elevated the 
mountainous region, the granulite was forced 
upward in the solid state, when it received its 
schistore and banded structure, while the slates 
were converted into gneiases and mica schists, 


...-The Rev. Henry Ellacomb furnishes a 
graphic account of the narrow escapes the coffee- 
plant bas had in its travels round the world. 
We have to premise, for the benefit of the 
younger portions of the human race, that, be- 
fore the age of steam, it was notan easy matter 
to transport living plants over months of ocean 
travel. A case on deck, covered by glass, to 
preserve from spray, and as much fresh water 
as could be spared from the scanty drinking 
supply, were as nothing to the personal care re- 
quired to guard from numerous accidents. After 
all the trouble, and after it had been brought safe 
to port, the plant might be lost by the gardener 
having to guess at its habits or desires. Thus, 
the first coffee-plant introduced, after much anx- 
iety, into Europe, in 1708, died in the Royal 
Gardens at Versailles. Subsequently the Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam gave another to the gar- 
dens, and from this plant numerous young ones 
were raised by cuttings, one of which was 
placed by Antoine de Jussien in charge of De- 
clieux, a French naval officer, to take to Martin- 
ique. He gut the plant safely to its destination, 
but only at a great sacrifice to himself. The 
ship’s supply of water ran short, and only a smal 
glassful daily was the allowance to all on boardl. 
Declieux shared his with the plant placed in his 
charge, though suffering severely by the want 





of it for himself. From this plant, so success- 
fully, yet, in some sense, so painfully introduced 
to the Western Hemisphere, all the original 
plants, and perhaps, indeed, all the plants of the 
New World, sprung. A new species has been dis- 
covered in Africa during the few past years, and 
called, from the American Colony, Liberian cof- 
fee. But in these days of rapid traveling the 
seed can be carried in good condition for hun- 
dreds of miles, and through E. 8. Morris, who 
has done so much to develop the material inter- 
ests of the colony, the plant has been introduced 
into the New World without a tithe of the anxi- 
ety that marked the introduction of its famous 
ancestor. 


Sine Arts. 


Tue late Mr. Julius Hallgarten, in addition to 
his other gifts for the furtherance of art, gave 
five thousand dollars toward the establishment 
of a Foreign Art Scholarship Fund for the 
benefit of American students. This sum it was 
his intention to increase to ten or fifteen thous- 
and ; but his early death prevented the carrying 
out of his plan. Two years ago Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers offered a considerable sum as a prize 
for illustrations suitable for their magazine, 
with the understanding “that the recipient 
should use it for the prosecution of art study in 
one or more of the best American schools, and 
for a sojourn abroad of at least six months for 
the study of the old masters.” This sum they 
have increased to five thousand dollars, placing 
it in the hands of trustees. These trustees deter- 
mined to unite, for the first two years, with the 
trustees of the Hallgarten Fund, and devote the 
interests of both funds to the more adequate sup- 
port abroad of a promising American student, 
selected on the basis of the direct judgment of 
artists on his general promise. The competition 
has just been held, and Mr. Ernest L. Major, of 
Washington, D. C., for two years past a member 
of the Art Students League, of this city, was 
awarded the scholarship. The contributions of 
Mr. Zellar, sculptor, were also given honorabic 
mention. The value of foreign scholarships, 
bestowed as above, is most thoroughly atttested. 
The Prix de Rome, given by the French Gov- 
ernment since the time of Louis XIV, has been 
won by a large proportion of the celebrated 
French artists. Such scholarships are given in 
London, Edinburgh, Brussels, and Madrid, and 
by many French and German provincial towns, 
It is the earnest wish of the trustees of the Har- 
per and Haligarten Fund to so increase their 
resourves as to enable them to send one student 
abroad each year, and to increase the duration of 
the scholarship to four years. 





,..- Prof. Arthur 8. Hardy, of Dartmouth 
College, well-known as the author of “‘ But Yeta 
Woman,” delivered his first lecture in this vicinity 
on Thursday evening of. last week, before ** Mrs. 
Field’s Literary Club,” of Brooklyn. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘French Art of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” His introductory remarks on what art 
should be were not the least interesting portion 
of the lecture. Truthfulness and excellence in 
art are the result of a perfect sympathy on the 
part of the artist with the age in which he lives. 
Goethe insisted upon this as the sine qua non 
of any true artistic attainment. No better illus- 
tration of the spirit of the age of Louis XV 
can be found than Watteau has given in his pic- 
tures of fétcs, flowers, blue skies and beautiful 
women. They tell of the time when there was 
“love but no lovers.” The period of the Revo- 
lution ‘brought David. The revolution in gov- 
ernment, society, and literature required a revo- 
lution in art, and David expressed the spirit of 
the change by a return to Greek simplicity. His 
success was great, but, as Professor Hardy said, 
he failed when he sought to grasp the ideas of 
the Greeks, because he was not in perfect sym- 
pathy with their age—the age when the physical 
man was the type of the god. There was the 
same charm of expression in Professor Hardy’s 
lecture as in his ‘‘ But Yeta Woman.” It would 
be well both for our artistic and literary culture 
if he could be induced to lecture oftener and to 
write more novels, 


...-The Duke of Marlborough is selling off 
the Blenheim pictures. Among them is a 
Raphael, which the British Government is urged 
by many to buy. It represents the Mother and 
Child on # throne, St. Nicholas of Bari on one 
hand and John the Baptist on the other. It is 
indisputably a Raphael, aud it was painted at a 
time when the artist’s work is most interesting, 
the time when, having just become of age, he 
was emancipated from the limitations of the 
school of Perugino, coming under the influence 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo. It is 
pretty certain that no specimen of painting 
from his hand at this interesting period of tran- 
sition from early trammels into the freedom of 
his best epoch will be obtainsble again. The 


world of art is unanimous in favor of the pur- 
chase. But the price put upon the work is 
£70,000, more than double the sum ever paid for 
apicture. Moreover, the painting is not publicly 
exhibited, eo that the nation must buy a pig ina 
poke, as the Pall Mall Gazette phrases it, and 





the judgment of the Government’s art advisers 
may not be indorsed by the public. The ques- 
tion of the purchase is, therefore, a somewhat 
serious one. 


....Thé Descriptive Catalogue of the paint- 
ings of G. F. Watts, R. A., now on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is all that its 
name implies. Almost every picture has a 
special descriptive and explanatory note, some 
of them being nearly a page in length. In addi- 
tion Mrs. E. I. Barrington, a pupil of Watts, 
gives, in the preface, an account of the methods 
and aims of the artist. 


School und College. 


Tuere has ‘ust been celebrated the six 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
Peterhouse, the oldest of the seventeen colleges 
of the University of Cambridge. It was founded 
by Hugh de|Balsham, Bishop of Ely, in the reign 
of Edward I, twenty years after the establish- 
ment of Merton, the oldest of the colleges at 
Oxford. Among its alumni are William de 
Whittlesey and Whitgift, Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
the Duke of Grafton, against whom Junius 
inveighed, Cavendish the chemist, Gray the 
poet, Lord Ellenborough and Isaac Barrow. 
Among the speakers at the Sexcentenary ban- 
quet were Prince Edward of Wales, the Marquis 
of Hartington and Mr. James Russell Lowell. 











...-Dr. Sargent, Director of the Harvard Gym- 
nasium, in a recent lecture, in Boston, severely 
condemns professionalism in modern athletics. 
He says that in England boxing and rowing are 
not what they have been, and cricket is beginning 
to lose its hold. Here in the United States fancy 
gymnastics are things of the past, and box- 
ing, rowing, and base-ball are on the decline. 
The tendency of sports is toward professionalism, 
and this, with betting, is ruinous to honest and 
manly athletics, Healthy rivalry is good; but 
the danger of college athletics begins with inter- 
collegiate sports; and just here commences the 
professionalism, which comes so slowly at first 
that students and facult y do not recognize it. 


..--Among those named for the office of 
principal of the University of Edinburgh are 
Lord Napier of Ettrick, formerly governor of 
Madras ; Lord Rayleigh, professor of Physics of 
Cambridge ; Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews; 
Professor Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow; 
Professor Masson, of Edinburgh; the Rev. 
Cameron Lees, Mr. Matthew Arnold and Sir 
Theodore Martin. The only laymen who have 
held the office are Sir David Brewster and the 
last incumbent, Sir Alex. Grant, 


...-The existing University of London is 
simply an examining body conferring degrees 
on students of different schools and colleges 
which have uo power to give such diplomas, It 
is now proposed that a teaching university be 
organized which shall include many independent 
institutions. The plan is not favorably regarded 
by all concerned, and can be carried out only 
after much debate. 


....The University of Lewisburg, Pa., has 
recently received considerable gifts from Mr. 
William Bucknell, of Philadelphia, and others. 
It now is free of debt and hasan interest bearing 
endowment of $200,000, besides twenty-one 
scholarships. 


....-Bowdoin College has issued its 83d cata- 
logue. There are twenty-one members of the 
faculty ; 113 students in the literary department, 
and 99 in the medical; total, 212. A history of 
the College is given, with a notice and portrait 
of John Bowdoin. 


...-The statement, which has been going the 
rounds of the papers, that a new president has 
been chosen for Middlebury College is incorrect. 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin is still the efficient head of 
the institution. 


....A meeting was recently held in this city to 
take measures to urge anew upon the attention 
of Congress the question of national aid to com- 
mon school education in states where illiteracy 
prevails. 


...-The catalogue of Oberlin College reports 
thirty-six in department of theoiogy, 206 in 
classical course, and 1,314 students in all depart- 
ments, including preparatory and musical 
schools. 


....Colorado College is in financial difficulties, 
and an unpleasantness among its supporters has 
ensued, Pres. E. P. Tenney has been removed, 
but he contests the legality of the action. 


....The Harvard Faculty has proscribed foot- 
ball by a vote of 24 to 5. The college club is for- 
bidden to engage in any more intercollegiate 
games. 

....-The University of Rochester reports a 


faculty of twelve, with 153 students. The library 
contains 21,000 volumes. 


...-Newton Theological Seminary, near Bos- 
ton, reports seven professors and fifty-four stu- 
dents, 
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Z# evsonatitics, 


Youna ladies who are thinking about a 
profession, attention! Dr. Thomas, in his ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the Training 
School of Nurses, said that the demand had not 
yet been met, even inthecity of NewYork. Ac- 
cording to the Phrenological Journal, 200 calls 
for private nurses and 27 demands for trained 
women, to assume positions in institutions, were 
declined last year. 


..The late Mrs. Kennedy, of Benares, was 
for forty years the great leader of society in that 
royal and ‘sacred city. She was born in 1788. 
Her father, husband, two sons, one son-in-law 
and four grandsons were, or are, generals in the 
British Army. She had eighteen children, 
eighty grandchildren, seventy-three great grand- 
children, and five great-great-grandchildren, 


.-The Marquis of Ripon is the only Gov- 
ernor-General of India to whom that office was 
not an object from a pecuniary standpoint. He 
is avery rich man, with a beautiful house in 
Carlton Gardens, London, a splendid villa in 
Putney, a grand seat in Yorkshire, another in 
Lincolnshire, and his wife has an independent 
fortune of $30,000 a year. 


....The question has been frequently asked, 

e ‘What sort of a man is Mr. Coningsby Dis- 
raeli?”” Nobody seems to say or know much of 
him ; and the sole story current is that not long 
after the funeral of his illustrious uncle, he was 
told that he would shortly be presented to the 
Queen. ‘‘Ah?” saidhe. “I must get my hat 
ironed, then !” 


..An amusing story is current of General 
Sheridan that, on his declaring that only in one 
certain restaurant in America could roast chick- 
en be obtained in perfection, some waggish 
friends had a bogus fowl! constructed of veal and 
pork and a chicken’s skin, He spoke in high 
praise of the counterteit while eating it. 


.-Andrew Johnson was a good tailor, what- 
ever kind of a President his friends or enemies 
may have thought him. A blue cloth dress- 
coat, made by him, is now displayed in the Ten- 
nessee exhibit at the New Orleans Exhibition, 
made in his shop in Greenville, Tenn., in 1838 or 
1839, for Mr. H. T. Price, of that town, 


--King Louis Philippe’s favorite cook, Felix 
Duryos, whose death is reported, amassed a 
fortune of #50,000, and has left it to his two 
nephews on condition that the inscription on 
his tombstone consist of one of his famous cook- 
ery recipes engraved ona brass tablet. They 
will comply with the request. 


.-Lord Lytton, at the time of the declara- 
tion of Queen Victoria as Empress of India and 
the striking of the splendid medal honoring 
that event, impudently bought one, altered the 
inscription to ‘‘ Victoria, Empress of the Arena,” 
and sent it, richly set, to an equestrienne. It 
made a terrific court scandal. 


.-A Maine correspondent asks us to correct 
the statement quite common in the newspapers 
that Senator Hugh McCulloch is “an Ohio 
man,”’ Senator McCulloch was born at Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, apd lived there until after bis 
marriage. His grandfather came from Scotland. 


.. The engagement of the Princess Beatrice 
to Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg, was 
opposed by the Queeu, who wanted to say with 
King Lear “‘ yet have I left a daughter.” But 
Her Majesty bas given them her blessing, pro- 
vided they will not reside out of England. 


....By order of President Grévy, a medical 
commission will seek to determine the present 
mental state of Louise Michel. If she shall be 
declared insane, he will liberate her under a 
guaranty on the part of her friends to provide 
for her, 


. Gen. John C. Fremont is neither so old 
nor infirm that he declines to expose himself 
once more in exploration. He is to head a party 
of surveyors who will determine sundry New 
Mexican boundaries for a syndicate. 


.-Mme. Rosa Bonheur has entirely regained | 


her health, the recent severe operations she un- 
derwent proving successful. Her new picture, 
‘*Les Battenrs des Grains” is bought when just 
begun. 


.-Mme. Bonaparte’s accomplished daughter, 
Miss Constance Edgar, a great-grand daughter 
of Daniel Webster, will become a religieuse at 
Eastertide, entering a convent at Georgetown. 


..Mrs. George Bancroft is said to be a won- 
derful needlewoman, especially “a superfine 
darner.” Her house is profusely adorned with 
embroidery of all sorts, the work of her hands, 


. After all, the mails are treacherous, Bishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe is mourning the loss of a 
book MS. which he mailed at Buffalo to his 
Bostun publishers, and has not since heard of. 


.-The’Archduchess Marie, eldest daughter 
of the Archduke Joseph of Austria, is an able 
artist, and recently finished a large picture for a 
Christmas gift to her mother. 


Pebbles, 


. Lost at C—-The hoarse soprano’s notes. 


..“* Beware,” said the potter to the clay, 
and it became ware. 


..-Josh Billings says: “The best medisin I 
kno for the rumatiz, is to thank the Lord it aint 
the gout.” 





..“* Artificial dimples are all the rage in 
Chicago.” We had thought that natural cheek 
was Chicago’s strong point. 


.-One of a troupe of performing Indians at 
a dime museum owns up to the name of Ryan. 
He must be the Ryan Indian bred, we hear so 
much about. 


-“*John,” said Mrs. Brinton to her hus- 
band, ‘I intend to return some calls this after- 
noon. Won't you step down to the stable and 
tell them to send up a earte-de-visit, with a 
driver?” 


. -Snobberton: “Ah, Dudley, I understand 
you are to be congratulated. Is the fair one 
pretty?” Dudley; “N-n-no. Can’t say she is. 
Snobberton:” Good figure? Dudley: * Y-ye-es. 
*Bout a million.” 


...“ Might I ask who lives here?” asked a 
polite gentleman of a stranger he met in front 
of a handsome mansion. ‘“ Certainly, sir,” as 
politely replied the other. ‘‘ Who is it, sir?” 
‘Tm sure I don’t know,” replied the stranger. 


...Some strolling Thespians were once play- 
ing ‘“‘ Macbeth” in a country town, Their prop- 
erties were not kept in a very systematic order ; 
for when the hero of Shakespeare’s drama ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Is that a dagger that I see before me?” 
a shrill voice responded from the ‘‘ flies” : *‘ No, 
sir; it’s the putty knife. The dagger’s lost.” 


.... Professor: ‘ Why does a duck put his 
head under water?” Pupil: “For divers 
reasons.” Professor: ‘Why does he go on 
land?” Pupil: ‘For sundry reasons,” 
Professor: ‘* Next, youmay tell us why a duck 
puts his head under water.” Second Pupil; 
“To liquidate his bill.” Professor: ‘And 
why does he go on land?” Second Pupil: ‘To 
make a run on the bank.” 


..Herr Kreutzhuber is a member of the se- 
cret police. Being on his way home after mid- 
night, he observes on the street lamp a placard. 
Ha! these scoundrels of Socialists have posted a 
placard denouncing his Majesty,” said Kreutz- 
huber to himself, Being determined to destroy 
the placard, he painfully climbs up the lamp- 
post, and having secured the treasonable docu- 
ment, he reads: ‘* Fresh Paint.” 


.. I’m aware that the commentators do not 
agree with me,” said the Rev. Dr. Foosterer, in 
his sermon. Next day, old Farmer Turniptops 
drove up to the rectory with half a cartload of 
fine pink-eye potatoes, ‘‘Mornin’, parson,” 
saidhe, “Yetold us yistd’y that the common 
taturs didn’t agree wid ye; sol brought ye a 
trifle 0’ the finest pink-eyes ever ye laid yer own 
on. Balls o’ flour—that’s what they are!” 


..Says an Arizona paper: ‘Our rising 
young sawbones, Doc Meliville, was driving 
along the street, when his horse took fright and 
ran away. He was thrown violently to the 
sidewalk and knocked senseless. Presently he 
recovered from his unconsciousness, and, notic- 
ing the crowd which had gathered about him, 
remarked: ‘What’s the matter, gentlemen? 
Anybody hurt? I am Dr. Melville. Can I be of 
any service?’ ” 


... They were gliding over the glare surface 
of the ice together, making graceful sweeps 
with the glittering blades of their‘ clubs,” “Tl 
dare you to make the fancy figures on ice that I 
will,” said Reginald. “I’m quite sure, Regy, 
my boy, that youcould beat me handsomely at 
that,” replied Algernon. ‘‘The fancy figures I 
make on ice generally depend on the particular 
plaid pattern there is on my trousers.” And he 
immediately illustrated. 


..Henry Bowers was talking about hunt- 
ing. He remarked to Nathan Kimble, as they 
sat around the grocery store stove, vut at Onion 
Creek: ** When I reckon up what it costs me for 
ammunition, the clothes I ruin in tramping over 
the country, and what I lose by neglecting my 
business, every quail { shoot costs me five dol- 
lars,” ‘‘Then you can thank your stara that 
you only hit one in every ten that you shoot at 
It is lucky that you are such a poor shot, or you 
would bankrupt yourself.” 


..+»"* Yes, sir,” said the Kentuckian, as they 
sat by the stove, on’ whose top gracefully reposed 
the pedals of that individual, “you kin tell a 
man’s rank in this state thusly: If you see a man 
with his feet on the top of the stove, he’s a gin- 
eral; but, if his feet is on that rail about half 
way up, he’s a kernel; and if he keeps them on 
the floor, he’s a major.” ‘* Ah, yes,” said his 
companion, * that’s good as far as it goes; but 
how are you going to distinguish a captain or 





lientenant?” “Stranger, we don’t go no lower 
than major in Kentucky.” 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 25TH. 


PAUL GOING TO JERUSALEM—Acts. xxi 
1—14, 


Lzavina the friends at Miletus, the apostle 
and his companions setting sail ‘ were parted 
from them.” Some commentators give to the 
words the force of “ torn away from them” ; and 
whether this be or be not implied in the exact 
terminology, it must have been, in fact, a tear- 
ing away when the apostle left behind those 
whom he loved as his own children in the Gospel. 

The sailing notes in the first, second and 
third verses recall to our minds the familiarity 
of the ancients with the sea, Though they did 
not have the mariner’s compass, they sailed 
freely and widely, being daring as well as expert 
navigators. Ancient vessels made journeys from 
Tyre to Britain, sailing not only through the 
Mediterranean, but also across the stormy Bay 
of Biscay and the dangerous English Channel, 
along the rough Cornish coast. The number 
of passengers, besides the freight, which was 
carried by the ship in which Paul was wrecked 
(Ch. xxvii, 37, 88) shows that it was a large ves- 
sel. The fact that the word nausea or ship- 
sickness is used for all sickness at the 
stomach shows that the Greeks were already 
great sailors when their language was but just 
taking form. The men with whom Paul sailed 
were intrepid and skillful mariners. 

Cos was renowned for the worship of Escula- 
pius, the god of healing, and here dwelt noted 
physicians mentioned by ancient writers. 
Khodes is remembered by its colossus. Patara 
was renowned for a temple of Apollo and an 
oracle. Cyprus is a well-known spot both in 
ancient and recent, secular and sacred history. 
Tyre also is famed not only in Old Testament 
story, but also in secular history, as in the account 
of Alexander’s wars, Paul was an apostle to the 
Gentiles, and the record of his journeys continu- 
ally recalls to our minds the story of classical 
Gentile history and the various forms of classi- 
cal heathen thought. He was marking the Gen- 
lile lands for the possession of the Lord, and it 
was but three centuries before the shrines of 
Apollo and the other heathen deities were sup- 
planted by temples for Christian worship. 

Paul's love for the brethren is shown in the 
incidents cf his stay in each city, At Tyre he 
‘found the disciples,” searched them out as the 
Greek word implies, thus showing that his heart 
was with the Lerd’s people. We can easily im- 
agine how he spent the seven days he remained 
with them; and the strength of affection he 
aroused in them is shown in the touching nar- 
ration that, when he departed, not only the men, 
but also their wives and children, went out of the 
city with him, and knelt on the beach in a sad 
parting prayer, and bade him an earnest farewell, 
and not until he had gone on board the ship did 
they return to their homes, Though only a 
day could be spent at Ptolemais, the brethrev 
were ealuted, At Cwsarea there must have been 
interesting interviews between Paul and Philip 
the evangelist. Philip had fled for his life from 
Saul the persecutor (Ch, viii, 1, 4,5); but now 
it is his lot to comfort Paul on the way to die 
for the Master. Philip had four daughters who 
prophesied. Prophesying is not foretelling 
future cvents, though this was often done by the 
prophets, but simply speaking for God,or preach- 
ing. The ancient prophets were preachers, 
These daughters of Philip may have preached 
merely to women, and they may have addressed 
pro miscuous assemblies. But we may well be- 
lieve that they, like their father, were able to 
xay some things which were of comfort to the 
apostle, and no wonder that he was willing to 
prolong his stay there. 

But with all the kindness of his friends was 
mingled a hinderance in their tender-hearted 
love for him. Weare told that, at Tyre, the dis- 
ciples said to him through the Spirit that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem, by which we may 
understand that the Spirit revealed the fact that 
he should be persecuted in Jerusalem ; and they 
added their own inference that he ought not to 
go. At Cwsarea the same thing was repeated. 
Agabus, a prophet, made the prediction, adding a 
symbolical action in the style of the ancient seers, 
and the people earnestly besought Paul not to go 
up to the place of danger. He kindly reproves 
them, asking them why they should, by tears, 
break his heart—that is, his courage; for the 
word courage is from the word for heart, He 
had brought himself up to the point where he was 
ready even to die for the Lord, and it was wrong 
for them to shake his steadfastness, When they 
saw this they ceased, bidding him go if he felt it 
to be God's will, Whena young man has been 
able to consecrate himself to the work of the 
ministry in hard fields, perhaps in a heathen 


land, it may bea great unkindness for tender- 
hearted parents and friends to shake his resolu- 
tion by ill-timed remonstrances, even though 
they spring from purest affection. 

aul was # man 6 bra His 
ministry was a contin battle, and am dst its 
numberiess ** perils” his courage never failed, 
As Jesus atta to Jerusalem, though he de- 
clared that he should there be put to death, so 
Paul follows his ter with that same calmness 
in the foresight of conflict and suffering. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CATTELL, W., Reynoldsville, Penn., accepts 
eall to Dividing Creek, N. J. 

CHUTE, Arruur C., ord. in Stillmar “alley, 
il. 

CLARK, W111138, ord, in Lincoln, Neb. 

CUSTER, Cuarzezs, ord. in Bonaparte, Ia. 

DENHAM, J, E., Honey Creek, accepts call to 
St. Paris, O. 

DEPPERMAN, H. H., accepts call to Rozett \ 
tl. 

DOUGLASS, F. P., settles in Payson, Ill. 

EWER, J. K., closes his labors in Reading, 
Mass. 

GRIMES, [Isaac W., ord. in West Springfield 
Mass, 

JEFFERY, Revsen, D.D., accepts call to Firat 
cb., Indianapolis, Ind, 

aes D. P., accepts call to Middlebury, 


MASSETT, F. 8., Westfield, N. J., settles in 
Wauseon, O, 


NEAD, G. W., Oberlin, O., resigns. 


PALEN, Vrixcent, died recently, in Camden, N 
J., aged 74. : 


PETTIT, D. L., ord. in Highland, Mich, 


STONE, C. A., Afton, accepts call to Central 
Square, N. Y. 


TEFFT, Henry M., ord. in Owasco, N. Y. 
WHITEHEAD, J. M.; accepts call to Nebraska 
City, Neb, 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ADRIANCE, 8. W., inst. in Highland ch., 
Lowell, Mass, 
BACKUS, Janez, Chester, Conn., resigns. 


BARBER, A. D., Saybrook, Conn., accepts call 
to Lorain, 0. 


BARNES, Josern A., accepts call to Clinton, 
Mich. 


BLACKMAN, Wix114m F,, Steubenville, O.,called 
to Naugatuck, Conn, 

CARLISLE, Dovexass, accepts call to First ch., 
Brockton, Mass, 

CURRY, Wit11am, Rosedale, Mich., accepts call 
to Chippewa Falls, Wis, 

EMERSON, Tuomas A., Braintree, Mags., re- 
signs. 

rene N., accepts call toSpencerport, 

GROVER, N. W., Colebrook, N. H., resigns, 

— E. H., (Pres.) called to Tamworth, 


HADLEY, A. J., Kalamo, Mich., resigns, 

HOWARD, J. T., (Meth.) accepts call to Stock- 
holm, N. Y. 

HUBBARD, Davip B., Canton Center, Conn., 
dismissed, 

HUNT, Tueopore C., Prescott, Ariz., called to 
Riverside, Cal, 

eae Epmunp C,, inst, in First cn,, Saco, 

e. 


JENKINSON, H. 8., Metamora, Mich., dis- 
moissed, 


KEAYS, Cuaries H., called to permanent pas- 
torate in Grand Haven, Mich. 

KINNEY, Henry N., inst. in Winsted, Conn, 

McINTIRE, O. G., accepts call to Derby, Conn, 

MIRICK, Epwarp A., Belpre, accepts call to 
North Monroeville, O, 


MUNROE, J. J., (Pres.) accepts call to Richville 
and South Herman, N. Y. 


NORCROSS, A. F., Shirley Village, Mass., dis- 
missed. 


SCOTT, Enos B., Onekama, accepts call to Wol- 
verine, Mich, 

SEABURY, J. B., accepts call to Dedham, Mass, 

SEWALL, Wriu1aM, Scuth Royalton, Vt., called 
to Durbam, Conn, 

SEXTON, W. C., Vineland, N. J., accepts call to 
Ironville and Hammondville, N. Y. 

STONE, Crarenpon A., inst, in Ravenne, O. 

SUMNER, Cuaruzs E., Spencer, accepts call to 
Suvuthwick, Mase, 

TAFT, Jay N., inst. in Chestnut Street ch., 
Lynn, Mass. 

VALENTINE, F. A., Thompson, accepte call to 
Kelloggsville, O, 

WATERS, Otis B., Delhi, accepts call to Mo- 
renci, Mich, 

WOODBURY, Wessrer, accepts call to First 
Presby terian Church, Mauch Chunk, Penn, 

WOOD, Jostan A., inst. in Durand, Wis. 

WOODWORTH, Rrowanp, Wayne, O., resigns, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, Epwanp, Toledo, O., inst. in First 
Cong. ch., Nurwalk, Conn. 

BOYD, Rozert, P., ord. a» evangelist at Chest- 
nut Level, Penn. 

COCHRAN, W. P., D.D., died recently in West 
Ely, Mo., aged 80. 

CURTIS, M. M., accepts call to Fairmount 
Avenue ch., Cleveland, O. 

GILLELAND, A. B., died recently in West 
Dayton, O., aged 91, 

GREENE, Georer F., Senior Class, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, accepts call tc Cran- 
ford, N. rt 

HECKMAN. C., D. Bs Avondale, O., called to 
Grand hapias, Mic 

JONES, W. E., D. D., on Penn., resigns. 

McCARTER, pd died recently in Columbus, 
O., aged 

MITC 4ELL, Bensamin, D.D., died recently at 

Mount Pleasant, O., aged 84. 

POAGE, J. B., died recently in San Francisco, 
oa aged 70. 


RICE, E. J., Clayton, Ill, resigns. 
ROOT, James 8., Adams, called to Brighton, 


N. Y. 
WALSWO E. B., D.D., resigns presidency 
of Ingham niversity, Gal, 


_ 
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Music. 


Tue entrance of Mme. Materna on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House was the event 
which led the musical interests of last week. 
This eminent singer 1s now no stranger to New 
York ; but her appearances have been exclusively 
upon the concert platform until Monday’s rep- 
resentation of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” That her wel- 
come would be less than very enthusiastic was 
scarcely a possible thing, and the house cheered 
and applauded from the instant that she ap- 
peared to begin the “Sei gegriisst,” until Zliza- 
beth turns from Wolfram with her prophetic ges- 
ture, in the Valley of the Wartburg. Vocally, 
Madame Materna seemed to be atill under the fa- 
tigues of a not very smooth sea-voyage ; there was 
a good deal of the tremolo which marred our 
pleasure in her first concert-season here, and 
occasionally ber powerful notes were powerfully 
out of tune, This fanlt greatly diminished in 
course of the week. The general representation, 
owing to necessary substitutions of artists in the 
cast was by no means so enjoyable as others. Even 
the Metropolitan is not exempt from barometri- 
cal variations. It would be phenomenal if it 
were, By the way, it is of a piece with the artistic 
precision of the management that Dr. Dam- 
rosch, and, indeed, Mme. Materna herself, dc- 
sires it to be understood that she does not come 
at all as a ‘‘star,” and that her nights are in no 
sense to be called * star nights. She comes 
simply as a strong member of the already strong 
company. 





...-The following was the program of the 
third concert, given on Saturday night by the 
New York Philharmonic Society : 


Overture, “ Benvenuto Cellini ............... Berlioz 
Symphonic Variations (new)...........+« J. L. Nieodé 
Recit. and Aria, ** Ocean du Ungeheur”.. Von Weber 
Symphony VI, “ Pastoral,”...... ......... Beethoven 


Selections from * Die Gétterdimmerung”.. Wagner 
It was the best concert the society have given 
this year; carefully rehearsed, perfect-playing, 
a lavish choice of sumptuous musical mate- 
rial, and an audience more numerous than at 
either preceding entertainment. The Pastoral 
Symphony, “ever familiar, ever new,” and the 
Berlioz Overture were both welcome, Of the 
Nicodé Variations we wish to particularly speak, 
not in that it was the distinctive novelty, but be- 
cause it proved to be a most superior composition, 
quite the choicest set of orchestral variations 
we have heard in some years. There are two 
themes, minor and major, successively treated, 
The deference to form is just enough; the 
orchestration so exquisite, so full of splendid 
mastership (we do not know of any French com- 
poser who possesses Nicodé’s peculiar learning 
coupled with as much consummate taste), that the 
want of originality in the kernel of any ideas is 
forgotten, There is a wonderful depth and flow 
of feeling pervading the work which seems posi- 
tively incompatible with ita style. The Varia- 
tions begin with an Introduction, /argo, of most 
mysterious suggestion, presently developing 
into a loud crescendo for the full orchestra, the 
high notes of the strings and wood prevailing. 
The first subject is then stated with simplicity 
by the cellos, ‘This does not strike one as promis- 
ing, and, moreover, is pretty nearly identical 
with the theme of Weniawski in his Violin 
“ Legende.” Itis then taken up more or less 
contrapuntally with extreme beauty and origi- 
nality (one discussion by the wood-band being 
notably unique), and shown in half a dozen new 
phases, The major theme is next varied with even 
more grace and piquancy, with a strong coloring 
of Grieg in two instances, and some uncom- 
m only effective and beautiful writing for the 
horns and trombones. The repetition, with a 
few unimportant changes of the remarkable in- 
troductory sostenufo phrase, to which is added, 
as if in souvenir, a few bars of the melancholy 
first theme played viry softly on the flute and 
accompanied by the harps, conclude the piece 
without an anti-climax; the thing a listener is 
likely to fear when the repeated crescendo alluded 
to ends without the Variations closing too, Miss 
Pyk sang in a very creditable manner Von Web- 
er’s great scena, and, as an encore Mozart's 
“ Deh Vieni, non Tardar,” and was cordially 
received on this, her first appearance in New 
York, She has been a singer of repute in Scan- 
dinavian cities for some years. 


..--The Philharmonic Club devoted Tuesday 
night to Schumann, greatest and most fascinat- 
ing of all those German orchestral composers 
whose vein has been that of romance and passion 
as expressed by composition of symphonic or 
chamber-music dimensions, The idea on the 
part of the Club was graceful, and that it was 
appreciated the number of people in Chickering 
Hall proved ; the program was in perfect taste 
and its «xecution charming. The Quartets, in 
A Minor (opus 41) and E Fiat (opus 47) with two 
movements of the favorite Fantasie (opus 17), 
and a couple of Schumann’s loveliest songs, made 
up a scheme of perfect balance and variety, 
Mme. Constance Howard, pianist, and Mrz. M. 
Kirpal, who bas an alto voice of particular 
warmth and mellowness, were the soloists, 
Mr. Oscar Steins had been engaged to take part, 

but his severe illness prevented. We hope that the 





Club will repeat exactly this eveaing’s selection 
atsome suitable opportunity. The concert was 
thoroughly admirable and gave great pleasure. 


....A correspondent makes the following 
suggestion, which we print at length. It ex- 
presses a feeling which we certainly share, and 
the propriety of which is self-evident. 

This Winter marks an epoch in the history of 
the opera in New York. Lovers of good art 
in general, and of good opera in particular, are 
delighted with the magnificent work which Dr. 
Damrosch and his company are doing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. New Yorkers are beginning 
to know the opera, not only as a mere setting for 
the brilliancy of vocal stars, but as a noble art form, 
embodying lofty thoughts and emotions, and occupy- 
ing its legitimate function as ap educator in art and 
in ethics. Serious operas are presented in a serious 
manner. The work of the orchestra, and of the 
choruses, is dignified, The individuality of the per- 
formers, as such, is subordinated to the unity of the 
opera as a dramatic whole. Dr. Damrosch has been 
congratulated upon his remarkable success. New 
York is to be congratulated that she can produce 
audiences who support and appreciate serious work. 
While all this is true, there is still much that needs 
to be done before the performances at the Metro- 
politan can be considered ideal; or either the audi- 
ences or the performers, possibly both, need to be 
educated « little further, I wish to speak particu- 
larly of applause given while the musicisin prog- 
ress, and of the reappearance of performers in re- 
sponse to encores at the end of acts, 

This is not a new matter of complaint ; far from it. 
If we adopt a high artistic standard, encores, ap- 
plause, and reappearances must be considered ques- 
tionable, if not utterly to be condemned. It is quite 
evident that they mar the dramatic unity of a per- 
formance. Itis absolutely distressing to have harsh 
hand-clapping break in upon some of, tor example, 
tender and solemn passages of * Tannhiuser.” Such 
interruptions are not only thoroughly inartistic in 
themselves, but they actually renderinaudible some 
of the orchestral music, which is so important in 
Tannhiuser. This is so evident that it is surely only 
necessary for attention to be called to it, in order 
that it should be appreciated, 

In regard to the responses to encores, let me 
illustrate from “Lohengrin,” as it was performed at 
the matinee, Dec. 6th, After the thrilling scenes of 
the second act, and its powerful close, when Elsa and 
Lohengrin are about to enter the Minster, and the 
malignant Ortrud, at the foot of the steps, terrifies 
Elsa by holding up her warning and triumphant 
finger, there is something hopelessly incongruous 
in having Kisa and Ortrud join hands amicably and 
bow to the admiring audience. When they do so 
they are no longer Hisa and Ortrud, but Frau Kraus 
and Fréulein Brandt, It isthe failure to keep dis- 
tinct the personality of the performers from their 
roles that is felt to be inartistic. Again, at the close 
of the opera, after Lohengrin makes his final fare- 
well, and Elsa “ falls lifeless to the ground,” it is 
exceedingly harrowing to the feelings of at least 
part of the audience to have the curtain rise to 
revea) Lohengrin and Elsa hand in hand, nodding 
and smiling. It seems to make a mockery out of 
what is really a very serious thing. Why should 
the tremendous impression of the final act be 
nullified? The wsthetic and ethical force of the 
whole opera is impaired by this bestowing of laurels 
upon the individuals who are behind their lea, 

It will, perhaps, be said that these imperfections 
are inseparable from opera performances, But at 
that model theater in Bayreuth there are no 
encores, and a man who applauds while a work is in 
progress is put out of the auditorium. Probably New 
York audiences are not yet ready for such extreme 
measures as these ; bat public sentiment should be 
educated and an ideal presentation of opera should 
be approximated as rapidly as possible. Might not 
the programs at the Opera House contain a re- 
quest that the audience refrain from applause while 
the music is in progress? And might it not gradu- 
ally be understood that acknowledgments of encores 
will not be forthcoming? If these things are essen- 
tial to an ideal performance of opera, they should 
surely be realized by New York audiences. More- 
over, the conductor is amply influential enough, and 
the deference of the whole city to his wishes suf- 
ficiently complete, to induce the public to abandon 
customs “more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.” 


....The London Philharmonic Society has se- 
cured three new comp sitions for its next season, 
to be conducted by their respective authors, 
An orchestral serenade, by Mr. Thomas Wing- 
ham; a symphonic poem, “Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
M. Moskowski, the Russian composer; and a 
Symphony, by Herr Dvorak; the first and last 
named written especially for the Philharmonic 
concerts. Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct the 
series of six concerts, the first of which will be 
given on February 26th. Among the instru- 
mental artists already engaged are Herr Joa- 
chim, Herr Wilhelmj, Herr Franz Rummel, and 
Mile. Kleeberg. 


....The Evening Post says: “Berlioz and 
other critics have written much on the excessive 
size and unfavorable acoustic properties of mod- 
ern concert-halls and opera-houses ; but another 
matter of almost equal importance has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. It is the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere in the auditorium. 
Usually the pestilential air in theaters and con- 
cert-halls has the effect of stupefying performers 
and hearers alike, so that, after an hour or so, 
everybody is in a torpid condition, in which it is 
impossible to appreciate properly a work of art.” 

....- Mme, Helen Hopekirk has recovered from 


her recent dangerous illness, and will appear 
this evening in a piano-forte recital. 


....Mr. Mapleson and his Italian Opera Com- 
pany are now in Philadelphia. 





Literature. 


| The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA.* 


One cannot put down this excellent work 
without a feeling that, although it repre- 
sents so much labor, it is but a temporary 
treatise on the subject, and the history of 
prehistoric America has yet to be written. 
It will probably be several years before this 
can be properly done; but the intelligent 
labors of our Bureau of Ethnology, and of 
the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge, are 
so rapidly accumulating necessary materials 
that the end may not be so far off as it ap- 
pears. Inthe meantime, the public have 
this elaborate volume; the best, by far, of 
the several works upon the subject. In 
taking it up, however, let the reader be 
forewarned by the author’s own words: 
‘* New discoveries are daily made, upsetting 
pre-conceived hypotheses, breaking down 
earlier theories, and completely destroying 
what had appeared to be the best founded 
conclusions.” 

M. de Nadaillac does not come before 
us as the advocate of any theory, but, cov- 
ering the whole range of American arche- 
ology, lays just so much emphasis on cer- 
tain interpretations of given facts, that his 
own convictions are readily determined; 
and very generally, the reader will cheer- 
fully agree with the author. 

Four of the ten chapters that make up 
the volume refer exclusively to North 
America; and the initial chapter, very 
naturally opens up the discussion of the 
antiquity of man on this continent. The 
discoveries in South America and on the 
Pacific coust are cited in evidence of the 
contemporaneity of man and the mastodon; 
and the conclusions of Whitney and of 
Lund and Ameghino {are accepted. In 
briefly referring to tbe occurrence of 
palzolithic implements in the valley of the 
Delaware, the author neglects to mention 
weir association with bones of extinct and 
extra-limital animals. The remains of the 
mastodon, however, occur so frequently in 
New Jersey, and under such cirzsumstances 
as to show tbat it lived here so recently, 
that it can scarcely be cited in eviderce as 
indicative of the antiquity of man. As 
Professor Lockwood has well said: ‘* Two 
facts have much impressed me—the geolog- 
ical antiquity of the mastodons as a race, 
and the very recent existence of the indi- 
vidual we are discussing. The race began 
in Miocene time; this individual lived in 
the Quaternary age, and well up into the 
soil-making period. . . . Soitis plain 
that the mastodon came into what is now 
New Jersey ere the ice-sheet. began. It 
receded south before it. It followed the 
thawing northward, and so again possessed 
the land. It occupied this part of the coun- 
try when its shore line was miles further 
out to sea than it is to-day. Here it was 
confronted by the human savage, in whom 
it found more than its match; for, before 
this autochthonic Nimrod, Behemoth 
melted away.” . 

So prominent a feature of American ar- 
cheology is the hypothetical Mound- 
builder, that our author, like all who have 
gone before him, neglects too much what 
the peoples beyond mound areas might have 
to offer, and devotes a very considerable 
portion of the volume to them, treating 
the subject as though the Mound.builder 
was as demonstrable as the cliff-dweller, 
and concluding the chapter by an ea-cathedra 
statement that they were Indians and noth- 
ing more. In this, he is probably correct; 
and yet the researches recently made by Pro- 
fessor Putnam in the Miami valley have 
resulted in putting us in possession of facts 
w hich are not so readily explained by the 
dogmatic assertion that all Mound. builders 
were Indians, or their’ancestors. If so, 
there occurred a marked degree of degra- 
dation; for surely we find no surface traces 
of such skilled work in flint and metal as 
have been taken from some of these Ohio 
mounds. 

Passing to the southward, M. de Nadail- 
lac comes to the curious cliff-dwellers of 
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Arizona and adjacent territories; and their 
houses, habits, and all that patient research 
has as yet deciphered, is brought out with 
most excellent judgment. Our author has 
been fortunate here; for the many reports, 
by various competent explorers attached to 
Government surveys, have enabled him to 
present nearly every prominent feature of 
archeological interest in that extensive 
area. Until our Government issues an ex- 
haustive report upon this whole region, 
there will probably be nothing more satis- 
factory than the chapters on ‘*Cliff-dwell- 
ers,” in this work. P 
Central America, archologically of so 
much interest, receives due attention from 
M. de Nadaillac, and because of his own 
greater interest in the tropical regions of 
the continent, with its wealth of wonders, 
his best work is that which covers his studies 
of the remains of ancient men and cities 
in Mexico, and southward to Peru. These 
chapters are capital réswmés of the elabor- 
ate works and labors of scores of travelers 
who have closely studied, on the spot, the 
many marvelous objects mentioned, often 
too briefly, by our author. ‘ 

The volume closes with a chapter by the 
editor, Dr. Dall, with the suggestive title, 
“The Origin of Man in America.” The 
author, at the outset, scouts the idea of an 
autochthonous American; and so, not see- 
ing in the Indian a home product, sets 
about finding the country from which he 
came. Asia is fixed upon, and all the im- 
migration was by Bebring Strait, or across 
the Pacific, at some southern point. Not 
a word is said of the Atlantic coast, and 
we are led to infer that even the paleolithic 
folk of the Delaware valley came across 
the continent, and never improved by so 
much as a hait’s-breadth in all that time, 
It is difficult to realize this; and the weight 
of both evidence and probability is on the 
side of a trans-Atlantic route, over land ex- 
isting in the North Atlantic in pre-glacial 
times, and which was destroyed by the 
grand climax ofthe great Ice Age. The 
conclusion of Dr. Rink, than whom there 
is no better authority, that the Eskimo is 
of American origin, must not be overlooked. 
Here, we believe, is the one important 
omission on the part of both author 
and editor; they neglect the Eskimo and 
his part in the great drama of the succes- 
sive peoplings of prehistoric America. 

The publishers have done wisely in pre- 
senting this valuable work in so attractive 
adress. The tasteful cover, wide margins, 
good type, thick paper, are what all lovers 
of books desire; and those who, drawn by 
these, read here and there a little, will be 
sure to peruse all that M.‘de Nadaillac has 
written, skillfully translated and ably 
edited as it is. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


{r often would seem that good, indifferent, and 
bad novels “‘come not singly but in battalions.” 
Saturday after Saturday will lay on the review- 
er’s table one strong, bright book after another, 
until he says to himself: ‘‘ How in the world 
shall I find the space that W’s story deserves, 
when there lie X’s and Y's and Z’s and plenty fore- 
going letters of the alphabet with as just claims 
to whole columns of their own?” But presto! A 
change comes over the spirit of his dream. 
Flabbiness treads on the heels of consistency, 
dullness overfloods wit, blessed originality is 
nearly forgot in the stereotyped—or else all is 
tolerable, and nothing more than tolerable—un- 
til the critic says in his haste: ‘‘There hasn’t 
been a decent novel in my hands these six 
months.” 

With Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell’s In War Time 
open before us, the last exclamation would be 
a palpable untruth, Dr. Mitchell has written a 
novel full of fine analysis of character. This is 
its primary merit; simply asa story it is not of 
much interest. In the masterful illustration of 
how human nature shapes itself from day to day 
toward greater strength or increasing weakness, 
lies the fascination of these pages. The sort of 
fatality that sooner or later will make shipwreck 
of a man without courage, a man who is irreso- 
lute and temporizing in facing life’s responsi- 
bilities, is made most significant in the career of 
Dr. Wendell. One shuts up the cover thinking 
of the foxese—the little foxes that spoil the vine- 
yard. In excellent opposition to Wendell’s vac- 
illation and amiable /aissez aller of that which has 
a cutting edge, however slight, is the fine type 
presented by his sister Ann. The story is almost 
painfully artistic, as a whole. The course of the 
Civil War, by the by, which runs through it, 

strikes one after reading it as unnecessary to the 
vitality of the story. The impulses and situa- 
tions are inherently so independent of the 
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struggle that Dr. Mitchell might have -set. his 
scenes for to-day, and the story, without its mili- 
tary coloring, would have lost nothing in effect. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The author of “ Arius the Libyan,” Nathan C. 
Kouns, has published a second, but shorter and 
much less important story, Dorcas, the Daughter 
of Faustina, This novelette ran for some 
months in The Continent, and the illustrations 
gracing it asa serial (some of which are very 
poor) reappear in its book-form. The scene is 
laid in the early Christian days, when the Cata- 
combs sheltered the persecuted. It affords a 
few graphic little vistas into what must have 
been their life and social and civil situation in 
the beginning of the fourth century. Dorcas is 
a simple and faithful young girl, who becomes 
the object of a Roman centurion’s love. She 
repulses him until he is converted to Christian- 
ity. He is martyred, restored to life (!) by the 
mystical anastasis (which startling tradition is 
set down for truth all through the story), and is 
married to Dorcas, to go into exile with her and 
become a presbyter. Genuine religious and his- 
torical truth, and the extravagances of the 
writer’s imagination are so garbled up in Dorcas, 
that ite simplicity ismade dangerous. The style 
is alternately pretentious and careless. (N. Y.: 
Fords, Howard & Hurlbert.) 

The eharm of the secluded island scenery in 
Love and Mirage, and the fondness between the 
two English brothers in it, to say nothing of the 
simplicity of Elizabeth and Flora Blume, make 
one lay down tbe book with kind feelings for it. 
The plot is as old as the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and perfectly transparent from the start ; but 
the story is unpretentious, and has other merit 
besides that negative one. The author has 
caught the German idiom so well that, inten- 
tionally or not, his little novel reads like a trans- 
lation, occasionally a trifle stiff, from that lan- 
guage. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

A very healthful and homely and practical 
little *‘experience” is narrated by Rose Terry 
Cooke, in her little New England sketch, The 
Deacon’s Week, with its characteristic picture of 
“ Old Amos Tucker” and his wife on the cover. 
It Mrs. Cooke had called her‘story a tract, nobody 
would buy it in the bookstores ; but we will just 
whisper the fact that it is a tract, of the same 


-readable and disguised sort that are ‘*The 


Housetop Saint” and *‘ My Saint John.” Never- 
theless the humor in it is no less than the re- 
ligion. (N. Y.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Farnell’s Folly, unless our memory is askew, 
was one of Mr, J. T. Trowbridge’s most popular 
stories, many years ago, before the boys and 
girls made such effective assaults upon kis liter- 
ary time that he decided to devote himself to 
them exclusively. It is an excellently written 
novel of American, provincial, and country life ; 
but the characters and development of it seem 
conventional literary property nowadays, 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

There is far more merit, so far as style, obser- 
vation Of human nature, and downright realism, 
in such a sensational novel as Miss Florence 
Warden’s Al the World’s Mercy than in certain 
stories of the same strain by another writer just 
at present excessively in vogue. Mr. Conway 
allows his mechanical management of his novels 
to be seen in the most uncompromising way. 
One can imagine him omitting a whole scene or 
altering the drift of an entire chapter, because 
there must not be more than so many words 
more in it, or because it is time to introduce the 
‘‘real pump and splendid tubs” for variety. 
Miss Warden tells her story with a naturalness 
and spontaneity that is a great gift in the liter- 
ary furnishing. Furthermore, she submerges 
her own identity in each tale, which the author 
of ‘‘Called Back”’ never does. Atl the World’s 
Mercy has most of the faults of “‘ The House on 
the Marsh.” Miss Warden is occasionally prolix. 
She likes red and yellows on her palette more 
than neutral tints. Her people are queerly in- 
consistent in being quick about this, or slow- 
witted as to that. But her stories, especially 
this, At the World’s Mercy, have a peculiar 
strength and well-put-togetherness of their 
own. She has thought each detail out before she 
wrote it down, and succeeds in making us fancy 
the contrary while we go along. As for real ex- 
citement, we have not, in a good while, had any 
one better able to fill the reader’s mind with that 
sort of atmosphere. Scenes like that in Mrs. 
Godfrey’s room (in the thirteenth chapter) are a 
remarkable uniting of the fearful and perfectly 
probable, (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Madam is yet another good novel by our inde- 
fatigable friend, Mrs. Oliphant—a domestic 
story of English country life which opens with 
& mystery and is carried on by one series of in- 
cidents to another until its dramatic end. Mrs. 
Oliphant and Miss Constance Fenimore Wool- 
f0n seem both to have got hold of the same idea 
at the same time. Madam is a stronger 
development of the leading elements of 
“For the Major”; . and besides, there 
is much akin to the central molif of ‘East 
Lynne and Satdou’s “Miss Multon” in its 
pages. It is readable, although there are 
One or two positively repulsive scenes in it— 
such as the death of Mr. Trévanion. The work- 
manship of it is as facile and effective as one ex- 
pects Mrs. Oliphant’s to be. She has written 





no novels, by the by, of as much vigor as her 
last three or four, and undoubtedly she has 
equally creditable efforts in store. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 

Mrs. Amanda M. Douglas has printed a quiet 
story, exhibiting both feeling and wise judgment 
in her Out of the Wreck ; or, Was It a Victory? 
It portrays the experiences of a high-spirited, 
but sensitive and wronged wife, who determined 
to leave a brutal husband, and support herself 
and her family apart from him and his influ- 
ences upon them. Mrs. Douglas has treated 
this peculiar and sad proposition in domestic 
life with candor and a fair look at it on each 
side ; and, while the story of Eleanor Marshall 
is a bitter one, it will, perhaps, be of as much 
use as entertainment, in the present condition 
of our laws regarding separation and divorce 
and the control of young children by the respec- 
tive parents. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s novelette, Noble Blood, 
is very enjoyable reading; a bright, natural 
Irish story, with a charming heroine and a thor- 
oughly good fellow to woo and marry her; 
though for that matter, the wooing was largely 
a matter of both sides. Afver the horrors of 
** Archibald Malmaison,” a story of the plein jour, 
like this, comes agreeably from Mr. Hawthorne’s 
pen, as if toconvince us that his realm is not 
solely one with dark corners and shadows in it, 
and vhat he can entertain us with commonplace 
life as well as mystery. There is, however, a 
very clever tinge of the bogus-supernatural in- 
fused into the first part of the story, the solu- 
tion of which is extremely graceful. One charac- 
ter, Aunt Fitzgerald, is much overdrawn, and we 
are notcertain of finding people so complaisant 
as the Duke Ardenti and his tractable nephew. 
There are some nice little descriptions in the 
course of the story, notably a paragraph com- 
paring women and the Irish climate in a style as 
happily poetical as it is gallant. (N. Y.: D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Some pages in A Modern Quixote; or, My 
Wife's Fool ofa Husband, may prove, like the 
witticisms of the ** Twelfth Night” clown, ‘ very 
gracious fooling” to people who fancy fun of the 
sort; but alittle of that sort of humor goes a 
good way with us. It is too distinctively 
‘*American”; and the escapades pall after a 
dozen or so have been recited. Cervantes has 
nothing to fear. (Hartford: The American 
Publishing Co.) 

A little pile of tasteful volumes, containing each 
about half a dozen stories, must be gianced at 
next. First comes P. Deming’s Tompkins; and 
Other Folks, in which is included the singularly 
pathetic and manly Adirondack sketch which 
gives the little volume its name, succeeded by 
six others—‘* Rube Jones,” “Jacob’s Insur- 
ance,” ‘Mr. Toby’s Wedding Journey,” ‘“ Hat- 
tie’s Romance,” ‘‘The Court in Scoharie,” and 
‘An Adirondack Home.” Besides the observa- 
tion of human nature in the book, and the 
charm of the stories, there is a suggestion of a 
waving background of forest and mountain for 
the eye to rest upon while the author tells his 
tales. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——— 
In Volume Seven of ‘Stories by American Au- 
thors,” we discover J. W. De Forest’s ‘*The Bri- 
gade Commander,” a spirited Civil War sketch ; 
Mr. Henry A. Beers’s ‘‘Split-Zephyr”; Miss 
Phelps’s “‘ Zerviah Hope”; the grotesque and 
disagreeable ‘‘Life Magnet,” by Alvey A. 
Adee; and ‘‘ Osgood’s Predicament,” by 
Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard. Taken altogether 
this group in the series is not as well-selected 
as one or two preceding volumes, (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Two fantastic 
tales, ina vein which now seems as characteristic 
to him as to his father, are found in Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s Prince Saroni’s Wife, with its com- 
plement, The Pearl-Shell Necklace. The last is the 
longer and more creditable performance. (New 
York: Funk, Wagnalls & Co.) True; and Other 
Stories, are from the pen of Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop—the first, a long and well-written 
sketch of North Carolina life, which might almost 
have made a book by itself, and with situations 
of no little dramatic power. The plot is based on 
the severance of a pair of English lovers far back 
in the early years of colonization, two of whose 
descendants meet to weave a romance of their 
own in theless romantie light of to-day. The re- 
maining sketches following True are ‘Major Bar- 
rington’s Marriage,” ‘Bad Peppers,” ‘ The 
Three Bridges,” and ‘‘In Each Other’s Shoes” 
—the last-named, a particularly inane effort. (N. 
Y.: the same). Bound Yogether embraces 
twelve of Mr. Hugh Conway’s magazine stories, 
“A Cabinet Secret” is the best ; and is one of three 
exceptions to that painstaking, elaborate, dove- 
tailed sensationalism that is Mr. Conway’s forte. 
About such an affair as ‘In One Short Year ” 
the fewer words the better. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Daffodil and the Crodxazicans is a quaint 
and original sort of fairy story, twice as long 
and elaborate as it ought to be, written for 
bright children, and telling how the little 
heroin went down into the river to pass a sea- 
son at the Court of the Frogs, There is consid- 
erable botany and natural history incidentally 
brought into this aquatic tale, and it does not 
lack for wit. But why did the author, Mrs. 
Aug usta Webster, put that jaw-breaking name, 











* “ Crodixaxicans,” into the very title? It’s enough 


to deter any man or child from opening her 
pretty story. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 





...-Mr. John T. Morse’s previous volume on 
the younger Adams, in the ‘‘ American States- 
men” series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) com- 
mitted him to follow with John Adams, which 
has now appeared. Of the two together, it is 
safe to say that the series contains nothing bet- 
ter. The present volume condenses the bio- 
graphic and historic facts in the career of the 
second President, and though Mr. Morse draws 
largely and constantly on the memoir published 
by the Hon. C, F. Adams, in connection with the 
Works of his grandfather, the subject is treated 
by himin a distinct and original way, different 
from anything that has yet appeared and in har- 
mony with the general plan and purpose of the 
series in which it belongs. Mr. Morse goes to 
work without preliminaries. He gets rapidly 
over the early life and training, but without 
omitting anything important to his plan. The 
Adams family is of distinctively American ori- 
gin. Unlike the Winthrops, this race brought 
nothing with them from the old country which 
resembled state or is very well worth look- 
ing up now or was then, They grew up on our 
soil, under our institutions, The American 
founder of the family left at his death 
‘tas his whole estate, a small bit of land,of which 
there was no dearth on the new continent, a house 
of three rooms, and a barn; in the house there were 
three beds, some kitchen utensils, a silver spoon, 
and a few old books; ip the barn were a cow and a 
calf, pigs and a little fodder. The whole property 
was valued at £75 188, Little by little, however, the 
sturdy workers in successive years wrenched in- 
creased belongings from the reluctant soil; so that 
the inventory of the estate of our John Adams’s 
father, who died in 1760, shows £1,880 9s, 8d.” 

This is important in studying the career of this 
man, and in estimating the work he had to do 
at Paris, at the Hague, at the Court of St. James, 
and is of importance now as throwing light on 
his rightness and success in substantials, com- 
bined with the hard luck which befell him in 
minor matters and methods. His service, great 
as it was, never rose to that of the hero. Mr, 
Morse touches the matter with the point of a 
needle when he observes that, in comparing 
himself and his public service with Washington, 
Mr. Adams did not perceive the difference be- 
tween athing that is absolutely essential and 
another that is only highly important. The 
same happy accuracy and intelligent criticism 
marks Mr. Morse’s treatment of his subject 
throughout. As to the opening of the revolution- 
ary struggle, it is hard to say whether the 
patriots gained most from the impulse of men 
like Otis and Samuel Adams, or from the steady 
coolness and self-controlled courage of John 
Adams. There was a great strength in his 
movements, which Mr. Morse fully appreciates. 
It is a fine thing in his book that Adams’s 
large qualities do, not suffer from its rapid 
movement and brevity. He was twenty-six 
years old when Otis’s daring argument 
against the writs of assistance laid “the 
first log on the pjle which afterward made the 
great blaze” of patriotic fervorin him. Four 
years later, in 1865, in his unpremeditated argu- 
ment against the Stamp Act, he outdid both Otis 
and Gridley in this,that he furnished the colonial 
cause with a solid basis of juridical and parlia- 
mentary right to stand on, which was instantly 
adopted and passed on through all the struggle 
from man to man and year to year, supporting 
patriots and converting the people to their view 
by the potency of an unanswerable statement of 
their case. As to all this, and as to his part in 
bringing the delegates in the Congress at Phila- 
delphia to unite in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Morse’s task is a simple one. 
It is not so easy to carry his readers with him 
in the story of the cabals against Washington 
and the relaiion which Adams bore to them. Mr. 
C. F, Adams found the task to clear his grand- 
father’s reputation in these matters uncomfort- 
able. Mr. Morse makes little attempt to do it, 
He repeats the strong points in his favor, that 
the times were critical ;that General Washington 
was not succeeding ; that General Greene had reit- 
erated to him that the case was hopeless, and that 
the country had as yet no decisive experience of 
General W ashington’s abilities. But at last he 
drops the disagreeable episode with the con- 
fession that Adams did actively promote this 
poor business; and that, too, when, in the rela- 
tion he had sustained to Washington, it was his 
business ‘‘ to have formed a correct judgment as 
to his abilities,” This is amild enough sentence 
and the very least that can be said, Washington’s 
vpinion of the matter was less lenient. Mr, 
Ad ams’s greatest services and greatest blunders 
fall in the later period of his public activity, and 
of both Mr. Morse gives the best possible brief 
account. He compels his readers to hold con- 
stantly before them the honest Puritan and 
patriotic integrity of Adams, bis large intelli- 
gence and solid judgment. He traces his faults, 
if not always to a root of positive virtue, at least 
to something easily pardoned. He shows that in 
the French complications with M. le Compte de 
Vergennes he was nearer right than Franklin, 
and that much as his meddling gaucherie cost 





him in spubs and other personal annoyances, it 
gave him a firm hold on the actual facts of the 

case aid went to the profit of his country when 

the tfeaty of peace came to be negotiated. All 
things considered, the so-called Jay treaty, 

in which Adams had as much part as Jay, 

and more than Franklin, and on which the inde- 
pendence of this country rests, is one of the most 

wonderful diplomatic achievements recorded in 

history. We recall no sketch of its progress and 

meaning, of the difficulties it encountered, the 

points gained by it for the country, at all to be 

compared with that given in this volume. It is: 
possible that the author’s biographic interest in 

Adams throws the other commissioners into a 

less strong light than they desire; but Adams’s 
part in it at least, is admirably done. His blunt 
honesty came at last to its reward, and forced 
from Great Britain every substantial point that 
was demanded. As io Adams’s Presidential ca- 
reer, his rupture with Hamilton, and partin the 
breaking up of the Federal Party, there can be 
no two questions that Mr. Morse’s view is sub- 
stantially right, though, as he observes, the 
history of this period has yet to be written, and 
another hand might distribute the blame some- 
what differently. On the important issue of war 
or peace with France, in 1800, we are with 
Adams, and believe that it was better that the 
Federal Party should fall than the country be 
plunged into war. Still Adams was no 
Frenchman. He was in his make up, his 
principles and fiber, thoroughly English, of the 
Cromwellian sort. A plain business man, of the 
noblest yeoman type, who played the game 
of statesmanship with his hands on the table, 
but so strongly that all the world could not stop 
him. His home life is revealed in this volume 
in occasional glimpses. The noble figure of his 
wife crosses the stage occasionally with great 
dignity, and it is an open secret between Mr, 
Morse and his readers that Adams was always 
homesick when away from his own, Of all this 
we have little, perhaps too little, in this volume 
which, in general, is condensed with such a mas- 
ter hand as to relieve its brevity from meager- 
ness or insufficiency. 


..»-Not at all in the sense of Byron’s ode does 
Frances M. Wilbraham prefix the title of The 
Sere and Yellow Leaf to her bright, wise, and 
sparkling volume of “Thoughts and Recollec- 
tions for Old and Young.” It is notatalla 
manual for sickness, nor even a Christian ren- 
dering of Cicero’s classic essay to find in 
philosophy some solace in the approach of age. 
It is an attempt to solve the problem how the 
life that has already grown ripe, full, and rich in 
the elder may be made most useful to the 
juniors. It isa piece of ‘sweetness and light” 
as to that important subject, which is always 
useful, and which we have confidence enough 
in the older half of the community to believe 
they would profit by. (Macmillan & Co.) 
There are no better sermons preached nor 
published in these days than those of Alexander 
Maclaren, of Manchester, England. The latest 
volume is entitled A Year's Ministry, and is pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Those 
we have read in this volume strike us as less 
brilliant than some that have preceded them, 
with, however, a compensating advance in direct 
practical usefulness—as, for example, the very 
noble sermon on *“* What Men Find Beneath the 
Wings of God.” Dr. Maclaren still retains his 
marvelous powers of statement, of analysis and 
of searching Scripture through to the bottom, 
The admirers of Archbishop Trench will 
read with avidity the delightfully pure, simple, 
and thoughtful little volume of Brief Thoughts 
and Meditations on Some Passages in Holy 
Scripture, just published by the Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., inaform and style which comports 
well with the spirit and contents of the book. 
The Meditations on Life, Death and Eter- 

nily of Johann Heinrich Daniel Zschokke, have 
been translated and published in this country in 
handsome form, by the Riverside Press. The 
German translation, by Frederica Rowan, has 
been subjected to some compilation by the Rev 
L. R. Dunn, D.D., and republished in two small 
and inexpensive volumes by the Messrs. Phillips 
& Hunt. Zschokke was a voluminous writer of 
mystic tendencies. His ‘Stunden der Aendach,’’ 
from which these extracts are taken, have nour- 
ished many hungry souls, among them the late 
Prince Consort of England, Bishop R. 8. 
Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, pub- 
lishes a volume of Centlenary Thoughts for the 
Pew and Pulpit of Methodism, (Phillips & Hunt.) 
They grew out of the Bishop’s centennial ser- 
mon at the New York Conference; and, while 
_opening with a sketch of the one hundred years 
of Methodism which are just closing, are, for the 
most part, devoted to the wiser and more promis- 
ing task of pointing out the essential ideas of 
this Church system, and the lines in which it 
may best go forward and prosper in its work. 














....A promising indication of scholarly prog- 
ress in this country is the interest in the study 
of the Roman law. It has already taken a strong 
hold on England in the impulse given to it by 
the methods of Sir Henry Maine, and has been 
so far recognized and provided for in the schools 
of liberal study in this country that we may 
hope to be able, ere long, to train our students at 
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home, and not force them torely on Germany. 
Several more or less thorough introductions to 
this study have aiready appeared, notably that 
of the late Prof. James Hadley. Professor Mercy, 
of the University of Rochester, working ona 
different plan, wholly overlouking the labors of 
his distinguished American predecessor in the 
same department, bas just published a volume 
of Oullines of Roman Law, Oomprising its 
Historical Growth and General Principles, (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 16mo, pp. 436.) This man- 
nal is about equally diviced between an intro- 
ductory part, devoted to the historical growth of 
the Roman law, and a second part, in which 
the principles of that system are discussed. 
The historic discussion begins with the 
earliest notices of the gens, and traces the 
formation of the populus, the growth of the ple- 
beian element, and the development of consular 
government, pass.ng on to treat in a similar way 
the progressive estabiishm: nt of the Jus civile 
and the law of the Twelve Tables. About forty 
pages are devoted to the period from the codifi- 
cation of the Table to the empire. The entire 
imperial development is pres: nted in two periods, 
the first ending with Diocletian, and che second 
with Justinian and the definite formation of the 
corpus juris civilis by him, Period V brings the 
history of the Koman Law d wn to the pri sent 
time, in three chapters, on its medimva) history, 
on its general culture since the tweifth century, 
and on the influcuce 1t bas had on modern juris- 
prudence, Theo second part of the manual is de 

voted to the general principles of the Roman 
Law, and is arreng:d so as to open the subject 
with some few pagcs ov the fundamental con- 
cepts and divisions of the law, after which the dis- 
cussion proceeds iu order y development from 
The Law of Persone, and The Law of Things 
to The Law of Ac ions, The manual is provided 
with an ind: x anJ wiih a bibliological appendix. 
All that needs to be added to «ur exposition of 
the plan and progress of the work is that it is 
done with conscientious and thorough scholar. 
ship. 


.-The best publication of the Jesuit print- 
ing house in Beirdt, in years past, was an Ara- 
bic-French Dictionary, copious enough for the 
reading of the Arabic Bible, and for most of the 
Arabic classics, if expargated, as well as giving 
the modern and colloquial words and meanings. 
For some years that work has been out of print, 
and it was litle known to Americans, the Beirdt 
missionaries and professors being generally ig- 
norant of its existence. A new edition of this 
work, with improvements, is now to be had, 
having been first published in 1883. Its French 
title is Vocabulaire Arable-Frangais a Uusage 
des Ltudiants, par un pére Missionaire de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, It is published by the 
** Imprime ie Catholique.” The present edition 
isa 16mo size (7x44 inches), and may be car- 
ried in the pock:t; while the former was a 
rather large oc avo. It is considerably improved, 
and comprises over 80,000 wor s, filling 1,009 
pages. It is in every way an excel nt and 
scholarly work, and much more useful than the 
emaller \exicon of Freyiug, than Oatafago, or 
any of the poriable dictionari:s. It wili not 
do to read the complete *‘Arabian Nights” with, 
since sundry considerations “ ont fail eliminer 
de ce vocabulaire touts les exvressions obsvénes, 
si nombreuse dans la langue Arabe et dans lu 
plupart des dictionnaries ce cetie langue.” It is 
provided with tables of varivus sorte, useful to 
a student of Arabic. Root words, colloquial 
words, and colloquial meanings, are marked 
with a peculiar sign. The abbreviations are so 
contrived as to make the work very compre- 
hensive, and far more useful than an ordinary 
bare vocabulary. For students in America 
the work can most easily be bad by order- 
ing through the foreign booksellers, or through 
aconsul at Beirit. The cost there is trithng, 
but its transportation, etc., bring up the price 
here to abou! three dollars, 


+++» The Messrs, Cassell & Co, publish Life 
and Labor in the Far, Far West, being a vol- 
ume of bright, fresh, sensible and highly intelli- 
gent notes of a tour through the Western States, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and the Norihwest 
territory by an Engiish traveler, W. Henry 
Barneby. The notes are published substan- 
tially as written down on the field andsent home 
to his wife. Mr. B rneby formed one of a 
party of three, with Arthur Mitchell and the late 
Meyeey Clive, who died of ty; hvid fever at Luke 
Winnepeg, on the way home. The object they 
had proposed to themseives was, in addition to 
the Englishman's love of a iventure, the serious 
purpose of collecting informa ion as to farming 
and emigra‘ion, for ihe benefic of intending emi- 
grants at home. With this in view, the notes 
have been made as definie as possible through- 
ont, aud a fulland ex remely useful map goes 
with the volu ne. Oa the bearen track it recites, 
with studud brevity, the story which has now 
giown rather too familiar to be exciting. Hap- 
pily the author's path lay, for much of its course, 
off the beaten track in Mani oba and along the 
line of the Cunidian Pucitic Ruilwav, where the 
world is sill new and young. The whole is 
written in a bright, breezy, and unaffected style. 
We note that Mr. Barneby uses the word expect 
in the sense of conclude or believe more freely 





iban a good American writer would, and that he 
drops into other expressions which are not used 
for g00d English here, and on the other side are 
sapposed to be Americanisms. 


.-..We must agree with Prof. Wm. C. Wilkin- 
son that it is well to admire, but better to ad- 
mire wisely, a maxim which he proceeds to ap- 
ply ina very pungent style to Mr. Edwin Ar- 
nold’s Light of Asia, which he holds to be 
poor poctry, bad history, and worst of all, for a 
religion. Mr. Wilkinson stmkes bis foe with a 
smile anda bow and with true knightly good 
nature, but his rapier is sharp both at the point 
and along the edge. In these days, when poetry 
is measured not by sins in the foot or the meter, 
but hy the positive poetic and imaginative na- 
ture of the contents and the general musical con- 
struction of the lincs, his strictures on Mr. 
Arnold's verse will be considered hypercritical, 
or at least to succeed only in catching the poet 
in an occasional trip, and not in establishin, a 
characteristic. As to the historic truth and the 
wholesome quality of his poem, Mr. Wilkinson 
hada strong case to begin with, and it grows 
s'ronger in his hands. He deserves well for the 
assiduous pains of his examinaticn into the facts 
and the tull and complete way in which he has 
gone over and through the whole poem. His ex- 
amination is all the better for the excellent spirit 
in which it is conducted, the good-natured 
humor and wit it brings into play, and the nice 
and even playfui turn given to many of hia hard- 
eat hits, 


..The Fpisodes of my Second Life, by Senior 
Antonio Gallenga, or, as he was better known 
bere Luigi Mariotti (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
are well worth reading. Senior Gallenga was one 
of the few men who might, with equal success, 
have per-onated the Italian, the American, or 
the Englishman. He was a champion of Italian 
unity, and made some reputation by his book, 
**Italy, Past, Present and Future.” He settled 
in England, where he found his natural home 
on the staff of the London Times, which he 
derved in Italy and in this country fora while 
during the war as special correspondent. He 
writes with a firm hold on the facts he relutes, 
with great accuracy and an unusual power of 
vivid reproduction in his phrases, Few men have 
had the power to see more truly or more quickly 
into the heart of things than he, and few have 
been on such intimate terms with hfe at the 
best and highest in these foremost nations as he 
was in Italy, America and England. 


.. Didley Dumps; or, John Ellard, the News- 

boy, by F. Ratchford Starr, M.A., 1» already in the 
fifth editicn, It is a substantially true story, the 
characters being drawn from life as tney became 
known to the author, in the Newsboy’s Home in 
Piiladelphia, The book carries with it the air 
of truth, and may be accepted as a truthful 
picture of the life ot the clues ot boys it de scribes, 
It is con pil d witb discretu.n, and avoids vul- 
gurity of el) hinds and in all degrees, Ive charm, 
which is great, 108 in its simple t:uthfulness. 
The royalty derived from the tale of the book 
goes to the treasury of the Newsboy’s Aid 
Society, of Philadelphia. (American Sunday- 
school Union.) 


....Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin's Cruise of the 
Alice Mey in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Acjacnt Waters, as reprinted from the Century 
Magazne by the Messrs, Appleton and Oo., 
makes an attractive and mcst presentable vol- 
ume. The iilustrations and maps are in com- 
mendable abundance and excellent, Mr. Ben- 
jamin’s narrative is a happy combination of 
the descriptive Guide-book and the diary of a 
yacht full of bright and intelligent cruisers off 
fora Summer float along the picturesque shores 
of the St. Lawrence 


.. The Messrs, Jas. R. Osgood & Co., publish 
a hanay, bandscme httle volume of essays About 
People, by Kare Gannett Wells, Some of them 
have been read in the Aflantie Monthly, and 
possibly an occasional page elsewhere, But they 
are still fresh, breezy, and piquant as a green 
field. They diecuss social ethics and manners 
wih the easy authority of the Bostonian, in a 
crisp, epigrammatic way, which nips things off 
short and setiles them with a dogmatic vivacity 
which leaves no rcom for doubt or question, 


..Mr. John B. Alden republishes in two 
vols. 12mo, Prescolt’s History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, appurently from the 
text of the author’s third edition. Type and 
paper are good, and the edi:ion is attractive at 
its low c: st. From the same publishers we 
have the third edition enlarged of Crawfura Tait 
Ramage’s Great Thoughts fro:.. Latin Authors, 
American reprint. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue current number of The Literary Life 
is a good one, The cover of Mr. Clemens’s 
bright little venture is its worst feature. It 
looks hke a mustard- plaster, 


....Mr. F. Marion Crawford is looked at 
asaance by English librarians. ‘We prefer not 
to circulate ‘To L d,’” says Mr, Mudie, 
“ unless specially asked for.” 











..--One of the most successful publications in 
the world has been Mary Sewell’s * Mother’s Last 
Words,” first issued in 1865, by Jerrold aod Sons, 
of London. To the present time 1,008,000 
copies have been sold. It isa very pathetic little 
poem. 

.-The Messrs. Charles Scribner have a new 
and pleasantly suggestive literary series in 
preparation—four volumes of “anecdote biog- 
raphies,” from tiie pen of Mr. Edward Marston, 
illustrating the personal traits of eminent British 
authors. 


..--M. Boleslas Markevitch, announced to 
have died recently at St. Petersburg, aged sixty 
years, was, probably, since the death of his close 
friend, Turgeneff, the most popular of Russian 
novelists. He gained prominence first as a re- 
viewer of Turgenceft’s works. 


..-.W. F, Draper, the Andover publisher, has 
ready a new translation of the Book of Esther, 
with critical notes, excursuses, maps, etc., by 
the Lowell Hebrew Club, and issued under the 
editing of the Rev. John W. Haley, M.A. Dr. 
Owen Street furnishes an introduction. 


. East India publishes 280 periodicals in the 
different native languages, and these publica- 
tions, circulate in about 150,000 copies. The 
first journal of this kind appeared in 1808, and 
was en‘irely of a religious character. Politics 
were not discussed in these periodicals until 1850. 


.. The Expositor is one of the leading relig- 
ious periodicals in England. The editor, Dr, 
Cox, adopted views on inspiration and eschatol- 
ogy, which, it was declared, gave the magazine a 
** decidedly broad, if not rationalistic tendency.” 
The publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
have transferred the editorship to the Rev. W. R. 
Nichol. 


.-The current number of the excellent 
English Illustrated Magazine is as attractive 
and readable as possible. The illustrations are 
allas superior as the important share of Mr. 
Alfred Parsons in them might lead one to ex- 
pect. A new novel by Mr. Wilkie Collins begins 
in this iseue of the Messrs. Macmillan’s suc- 
cessful venture. 


..A correspondent of the Library Journal 
writes that, not long ago, a lad came to her in the 
library over which she presided, and asked fora 
book called * The Baker's Utmost Dream.” He 
wanted ‘Baker's Amat:ur Dramas.” A lady 
asked if the shelves contained (any of Mrs, South- 
worth’s novels, Mrs. Holmes’s novel, and if not, 
what was next best)? 


..We have received the prospectus of a new 
and interesting journalistic enterprise, The 
American Jow nal of Archaclogy, » quarterly 
of large size and handsome form, to be edited 
by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard 
College, Dr. A. L. Frothingham, of the Johns 
Hophius University, and an able corps of as- 
sistant cditcre, ‘The periodica, will retain as its 
European agents four of the best foreign 
houses, 


....Mr. George Dolby states that in his read- 

ings on the siege Dichens’s pulse rose to 112 in 
the ** Nickleby ” selectiuns, 114 in ** Dombev and 
Son,” and that the afver effects of the “* murder 
scene” in ‘Oliver Twist” usually 0 unnerved the 
author that he had to be supported to his retir- 
ingroom and laid on # sofa for fully ten minutes, 
before he could speak a rational or consecutive 
sentence. All of which seems disagreeably like 
quintessent affectation in a well and hearty 
man. 


..In the Ambrosian Library at Milan, Giu- 
seppe O.tino was recently fortunate enough to 
find the bill for the making of a mussale in 1402, 
The parchment, the writing, the miniatures, the 
silver nails, gold-plated and enameled, ink fig- 
ures, seventy emailer gold-plated silver nails, a 
gold-plated silver clasp, sky-blne satin, and 
binding together cost, according to present 
value, 982.84 lire, the miniatures alone costing 
401.85 lire. The missale is now no longer ex- 
tant, but is called ‘“‘pulcherrimum et elegantissi- 
mum,” in the bill. 


... The Atheneum is again -girding at Mr. 
Henry James, apropos of his *‘Inpressions of a 
Cousin.” In coturse of a review, it remarks: 
‘* Mr. James had the materials of a striking tale ; 
but he has not turned them to proper account. 
There wasa time when he would have shown 
more courage ; but his nannerisms are obviously 
growing upon Mr. James, and weakening a 
pleasant writer who was never too robust. The 
trick of always using tertiary tints, and leaving 
the imagination of the reader to fill up the out- 
line presented to him, is apt to become monoto- 
nous, nor is it at all so artistic as Mr. James 
supposes.” 


.-The library of a certain illiterate but 
weulthy Bostonian was chosen for him by a 
cultivated fnend. Montha after it was all on his 
shelves he presented himself in a towering pas- 
sion at the bookseller’s; he had discovered an 
edition of Elizabeth Barrets’s poems to be imper- 
fect, because the *‘ Browning” was omitted from 
the title page. The bookseller, who bad care- 





fully selected the library with great pride, ex- 
plained in vain that it was the rare *‘ first edi- 
tion,” published before she became Mrs. Brown- 
ing—a book with few duplicates in America, 
But Mr. T, was not satisfied with the explanation, 
and departed angrier than ever. 
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[Owtng to the bewtidering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form ay printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, gwe the measures of books in 
this list tn inches and quarters. The nwmber first 
given is the length.) 


Hand- Book of Bible Biography. By Rev. ©. R. 
Barn 13g x4 ape 646. New York: 
Phillips . Hunt; Cine nnat: Gansten eg 





Pi neeny on ‘Life, Death “and Eternity. “By 
ohann Heinrich Daniel Zechokke. ‘T'rans- 
laved trum the German by Frederica Rowan. 
Compiled by the kev. L. R. Dunn lo 
two volumes. 6x4. Vol. I. pp. 277. Vol. II. 
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Lowrey, A. M, 744x434, pp. 212. 
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Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. A Romance. 
By Aumirs] Porter. In nine parts. Parts 
seven, =. = nine, sx, pp. 40. ‘Lhe 
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Deldee; or, The —_ Hand. A Novel. By F. 
Warden, author of * ouse = the 
Marsh,” ete. 7%4x4%, pp. si". The sa: coe OSS 
Sheaves, A F - verse, “7nd Poems by Harriet 
axwi jun Verse » 21 
York and London é¥ Pies Sous aa 
The Distribution of Produc ts: or, The Mechan- 
ism and the Meiaphysics of Exch 
Edward Atkinson” Inxs, pp. v. 08. T ay 
BBM. 00000000 cpcceccscccccoccccccesccocccoosccecces 126 
Consumption, M tie Geuses, Prev tion, 
and Cure. M, W. Kitch D, M.D., - 
thor of * Sindee? , A of Disecascs ot the 
— and Throat,” etc. 6%xb4j, pp. 228. The 


a .y, “Oraizance for National Defense. By 
iam H. Jacques, saenk, ¥. a Wavy. 4x 
544. Dp. aly * The sawe. 0 26 
The Elements of Moral Science ‘Theoreti 
ee By Noah science, D.D., tical aud 
4% p xv, 014. Now York: Charles Scrib- 
6."8 


Egy tend (Babylon, from Sacred and Pbrosane 
y George Rawlinson, M.A, 74x 
4%. P oP. “vil, io, The same...... Seececvooccesoce 150 
Daily Thoughte. Selected from the Writings of 
Chari. ingsley, By his wite. 74x4%, pp. 
$m. London and New Lork: Mauuwiusan & 


A foor's Ministry. By Ajezender Maclaren, 
D.D. 144%, pp. 36, The 
Brief Thou bts and Meditations on on aaanoade ABB- 
axes in Holy viptuce. By Richard Chen- 
evix trench, D.D. 1x44, pp. vi, 144. The 
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A Dicticens «1 ibe Ergdeh Lorpusge. by th 
v. Ji: mes Sio:mcerth, Pert 21. (Frevkiin 
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Under Which King? A Novel. B cm ton 
Reade, autbor of “‘iake Care W 4 m You 
‘Liust,” etc. (Frargiun Square ); ) 
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The Bheeee gf Lbriet, from. LW Pra Words, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Sparkli'g C ntribution to Realistic Fiction,” 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 


By Grorce H. Picarp. 

**A CieveR Boox.”—JN. Y. Times. 

**A Lirerary Gem.”—Boston Home Journal. 
n ** CLEVERLY Pur ‘ToceTHER.”—INDEPENDENT, 

> Be 

*\A HIGH- TONED BOOK OF ROMANCE.”—Boston 
Jow nal of Ed. 

**A DAINTY "rane." —Hartford Evening Post. 

‘“*A BRIGHT, CLEVER STORY.”—fvening Bulle- 
tin, Phila. 

“ ‘THE STORY 18 FASCINATING. "— Buffalo Times. 

“WRITTEN IN CAPTIVATING STYLE.”’—St. Louis 
Republican. 

** VERY CLEVER CHARACTER DRAWING.”—WN. Y. 
Churchman, 

‘“*NOT A STUPID PAGE NOR A SENTENCE THAT 
ITS READER WISHES HAD BEEN OMITTED.”—WN. Y. 
Home Journal. 

‘* A SERIES OF SPLENDID PicTURES.”—Harris- 
burg Independent. 


a sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, for 


WARE, STOKES & ALLEN, Pushers, 


182 Fifth Ave., New 
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D. APPLETON & CO, 


_ PUBLISH THIS DAY. 


Education in Relation 
to Manual Industry. 


By Antoun MacArtuur. One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“It is believed that a system of rudimental science 
and manual art can be adapted to the usual methods 
of instruction ; and, although the teaching of particu- 
lar trades is neither desirable nor practical in school 
life, yet the time has now arrived when education 
should give the childred partial knowledge in those 
general principles which relate to the trades and arts 
that are destined to become the business of their sub- 
sequent life.—Extract from Preface. 


Women, Plumbers, and 


Doctors ; 


Ox, HOUSEHOLD SANITATION. By Mrs. 
H. M. Puonxett. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 


The object of the volume isto show that, if women 
and plumbers do their whole sanitary duty, there will 
be comparatively little occasion for the rervices cf the 
doctors. The volume is fully illustrated and will 
prove a trustworthy guide to all householders in the 
practical application of sanitary science. 


Allan Dare and Robert 
le Diable. Parts VIII 
and IX. 


Admiral! Porter’s remarkable novel is now complete, 
parts VIII and IX belng issued together as a double 
number. Price, 50 cents, Preceding parts, 25 cents 
each. The work complete, in two volumes, paper, is 


now ready, Price, 2.0. 
Deldee; or, The Iron 


Hand. 


ANOVEL. By the author of ‘*The House 
on the Marsh,” and ‘“‘At the World’s Mercy.” 
12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 

“The House on the Marsh” has been one of the 
most widely read of recent novels, and in this new 
work the author exhibits the same power 1n the man- 
agement of a complicated plot and narration of dra- 
matic incidents. 

For sale by all booksellere, or any work will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on — - pre. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3. and 54 BondStreet, New York. 


Important New Books, 
THE REALITY OF RELIGION, itesnes: 


Van DykE, Jz, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“We wish this little book might be = every Sab. 
bath-school and every home in our lan It bo ™ Oe 
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By Rev. 


POEMS OF ‘SUONEY LANIER rte 
With a Memorial by WitLt1am Haves Warp. 1 
vol.,(2mo. Withaportrait. $2.50. 


“The poems form an important addition to the 
stock of American poetry. Lhey exhibit ubquestion- 
able genius, and wil live withour best [iterature.’ 
Washington Capital. 


BIOGRAPHIGAL ESSAYS. teasicat” mem. 


ber of the French Institute. 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt 
top. Uniform with “Chips from a German Work- 
shop.” $2.00. 
“The papers reflect the soundest views and the 
imest opinions on the sacred writings of the oid 
yan race. All dre writien with wore than usual 
warmth of feeling &s dedicated to very sound mem- 
ories.”— Boston T'ranecript. 


By F. Max MUL- 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, post-free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. 
A HOLIDAY GIET. 
NO READER SHOULD BE WITHOOT IT. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Published monthly, price 75 cents; 
annual subscription, $7.50. 


THE PORTFOLIO, 


An Artistic Periodical, 
EDITED BY 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Copiously Illustrated 
with Etched and Engraved Plates. 
No. 181, JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 

GEORGE MORLAND. By Walter Armstrong. 
WINDSOR, 1, General View. By W. J. Loftie. 
OLD HOSPITALS AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


OF CANTERBURY. By Julia Cartwright. THE 
BLENHEIM PICTURES, ART CHRONICLE. 


ETCHINGS : 
The Inside of a Stable. By C. O. Murray, after 
G. Morland. Windsor Castle from the Brocas, 
By Edward Hull. Christ Church Gateway, Can- 
terbury. By Joseph Pennell, with sixteen wood- 
cut illustrations. 


Macmillan's Dollar Novels. New Volumes. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. 
12mo, $1. 


JiIi.1L.. 


By E. A. DILLWYN. 
12mo, $1. 

A very lively and spirited story, written with a 
good deal of the realism of such authors as Defoe, 
and describing the experiences of a young lady. 
. Extremely entertaining and life-ltke. It 
will be seen from this that Miss Dillwyn has met 
perfectly the tone of sincere biography.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 

A very original autobiographical narrative, so 
cynically frank and so delightfxily piquant that 
it is quitea marvel. Read with understanding, 
the narrative is not uninstructive ; it is certain- 
ly well worth reading for entertainment only. _— 
St. James’s Gazette, 


The Charles Kingsley Year Book. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. 


Selected from the writings of CHARLES KINGS- 
LEY by his wife. 
12mo, cloth, red edges, $2. 


| MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


112 FOURTH AVE. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 

APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street. New York. 











New Books for Young: People, 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND, By Lavy 
CaLLooTT. With 86 ilustrations. Elegantly 
printed. and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the eseential facts of Eng- 
lish History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 
LITTLE ARTAUR’S FRANCR. On the plan of 
Little Arthur’s England, and boundin uniform 
style. 12mo, $1.25. 
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Square, 1émo, 75 cents, 


* No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
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boys of America than this. Journal of 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL oy ie 
43 Astor Place, New York. 
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The only Methodist Newspaper pub- 
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FREE! 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


FIVE YEARS OF PREDESTINA-’ 


TION CONTROVERSY. 





Five years ago as now the Lutheran 
Church in America, besides a number of in- 
dependent synods, consisted of four general 
bodies—namely, the General Synod, com- 
posed chiefly of smaller English synods in 
the Middle and Western States. and being 
the least conservative in doctrine and prac- 
tice in the whole Church; the General 
Synod, South; the Synodical Conference, 
consisting chiefly of German and Nor- 
wegian synods, west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and doctrinally the defenders of 
the strictest historical Lutheranism and 
confessionalism; and the General Council, 
consisting of English, German and Swed- 
ish synods, in the Middle and Western 
States, occupying in doctrine and practice 
a middle ground, though constantly mov- 
ing in a conservative direction. The con- 
troversy in question arose in the Synodical 
Conference, the youngest, though largest 
and most fluurishing of the four general 
bodies. It was composed at that time of 
the Missouri Synod, which outnumbered all 
the rest combined, the Ohio, the Norwe- 
gian, the Wisconsin, and the Minnesota 
Synods, then numbering together 1,210 
ministers, 2,085 congregations, and 294,573 
members, or between one-third and one- 
half of the whole Lutheran Church in 
America, 

In all of the bodies in connection with 
the Conference doctrinal discuasions occu- 
py 4 good portion of the time at the annual 
meetings, the most remarkable of which 
has been that known as the predestination 
controversy. We have given very full 
accounts of its progress from time to 
time; but it may be well to present a 
review of the whole struggle. During the 
years 1875 and 1876 the Western District of 
the Misseuri Synod, on the basis of theses 
presented by Professor Walther, of St. 
Louis, had been disscussing the theme, That 
the Lutheran Church in all her doctrinal 
teachings gives all the glory to God. In 
the course of the debate the question was 
asked whether, in the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, also, where the Lutheran dogmati- 
cians “Teach that God predestinated man to 
eternal salvation in view of faith (intuitu 
fide’), a part of the glory of salvation is not 
claimed by man. The following year this 
particular point was made the topic of dis- 
cussion for the sessions of a whole week 
again on the basis of theses by Dr. Walther, 
who in point of ability and time was the 
chief factor in the debate. In this discus- 
sion it was argued that this phrase, 
although originally correctly meant, 
Was an unhappy one, and was not sanc- 
tioned by either Scripture or confession, 
and that it had often been interpreted in a 
synergistic sense. On the other hand, the 
correct doctrine of Scripture and confes- 
sion was claimed to be, not an election on 
the part of God, in view of a foreseen faith 
on man’s part, but an election unto salva- 
tion, without any regard whatever to the 
state or condition of man, but an election 
which embraced in it the determination of 
God to call, enlighten, and give faith to 
the elected persons. According to Mis- 
souri’s interpretation of Christian and Lu- 
theran dogmatics, election is not in view of 
faith, but is absolute and wato faith. 

Soon after the appearance of these dis- 
cussions in print, decided opposition to the 
views expressed, as being in reality Calvin- 
istic, or at least Calvinizing, made itself 
known, although not in a public manner. 
The different synods of the Conference 
slowly and cautiously took position’ in the 
matter. In 1881, Prof. M. Loy, President 
of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, and 
a man who but a short time before had 
been called to St. Louis as co-Professor 
with Dr. Walther, began the publication of 
a new bi-monthly, the Columbus Theological 
Magazine, with the outspoken purpose of 
combatting the new views. Things devel- 
oped rapidly in this synod, and, at a joint 
session of all the districts, held in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in September, 1881, the Synod 
declared its adherence to the explanation 
of the fathers in teaching a predestination, 
in view of faith, and, at the same time, 
withdrew from all connection with ‘the 





Synodical Conference, only about half a 
dozen members opposing this step. 

In the Norwegian Synod matters did not 
take so speedy aturn as in the Ohio. 
Nearly all of the older pastors of that body 
stood and stand with the Missouri doctrine, 
and as the organ of the synod, the Kirketi- 
dende, of Decorah, Iowa, is in the hands of 
this party, it was used for the defense of 
these views. Professor Schmidt soon be- 
gan the publication of a Norwegian periodi- 
cal, called Lutherske Vidnesbyrd, and this 
found ready acceptance among the Norwe- 
gian laymen. In fact this peculiar feature 
in the Norwegian Synod, that the majority 
of the pastors are with Missouri, while the 
congregations, almost to a man, are de- 
cided in their opposition to these views, has 
greatly protracted a settlement of the mat- 
ter in thathody. So far has this opposition 
between pastor and people gone in some of 
these congregations, that Pastors Preuss, 
father and son, the former president of the 
Synod, were deposed from their office by 
their congregation, because they would not 
subscribe to a paper presented to them by 
their people, containing the historical ex- 
position of the subject. A number of 
synodical meetings and pastoral conferences 
have been held, but seemingly every further 
discussion only makes the antagonism more 
outspoken. Now each party has drawn up 
a confession of its faith, and these are being 
circulated among the pastors. Steps are 
now being taken that must lead to some 
conclusion, either a pacific solution, or a 
rupture—either of which would seemingly 
be preferable to the present condition of 
affairs. 

In the other synods belonging to the 
Synodical Conference there was less diffi- 
culty in coming to a conclusion. After a 
general conference of the Missouri Synod, 
held in Chicago, in the Winter of 1830, at 
which no agreement was reached, but a 
large majority sided with Dr. Walther, a 
meeting was held in Fort Wayne in May, 
1881, and there, by the adoption of thirteen 
theses on the disputed point, the whole 
Synod, numbering about 800 pastors, ac- 
cepted the doctrine as explained by their 
leader. ‘Two years later, at the meeting of 
the Synodical Conference in Chicago, these 
theses were also adopted by the Conference ; 
and soon afterward, the Wisconsin and the 
Minnesota Synods received them individ- 
ually, while the Norwegian Synod, owing 
to its peculitr internal status, decided to 
withdraw from the Synodical Conference, 
although probably a majority of its pastors 
agreed with the latter’s position. In this 
manner the once united bftthren of the 
Conference stand in two ‘opposing camps, 
that of Missouri and that of anfi-Missouri 
in Ohio. The latter has organized, of those 
members of the Missouri, the Wisconsin and 
the Minnesota Synods that left these bodies 
because of the predestination trouble, a 
new district—the Northwestern; while a 
few pastors, who left the Ohio Synod for 
the same reason, have formed the Concor- 
dia Synod, which now is connected with 
the Synodical Conference. 

The other general Lutheran bodies have, 
so far, had but little to do with the contro- 
versy. The General Synod has never shown 
any anxiety for doctrinal discussions, least 
of all fora point so intricate and so little 
practical. In the General Council the 
New York Ministerium has been pushing 
the matter. They officially requested 
the theological faculty of the Philadelphia 
Seminary for an ‘‘ opinion” on the sub- 
ject; and in response to this body, Pro- 
fessors Mann, Schaeffer, Spaeth, and Jacobs 
published, in the Lutheran Church Review, 
for July, 1884, their view, in which they 
take the position occupied by those op- 
posed to Missouri, and teach an election in 
view of faith. The theological faculty of 
the University of Rostock, the most Lu- 
theran in Germany, having been requested 
by a congregation in Columbus, Wis., to 
express its views on the Lutheran or up- 
Lutheran character of the Synodical Con- 
ference position, has responded by con- 


demning unequivocally the new. views. | 


As far as we have any information, no Lu- 
theran_ body, periodical, or prominent mem- 
ber, outside of the Synodical Conference, 
has in these five years expressed agreement 
with Missouri’s interpretation of Luther- 
anism except one little synod in Australia, 
which has declared that thetwo views are 





but two types of one doctrine, and, cor- 
rectly understood, are both right. Wheth- 
er the controversy will spread remains to 
be seen. 


oe oS Pe eee 
A Paris correspondent of the Nonconfor- 
mist says : 

‘There can be no doubt that the question of dis- 
establishment in France has made rapid strides 
during the past few months. The total suppression 
of the public worship estimates, though defeated 
by 367 to 133 votes, is far nearer realization than the 
bare figures of the division would lead one toimag- 
ine. The apparently imposing majority of 367 is 
easily analyzed. It includes the members of the 
Right, who are anxious that the Republic should 
continue to pay the clergy, and are equally anxious 
that the clergy should remain hostile to the Repub- 
lic, Add to these a few Republicans, who imagine 
that with a few kindly words a modus vivendi may 
be established between Church and State, or, at all 
events, that the enemies of the existing Constitution 
may be effectively disarmed, Add, again, the im- 
portant group of which M. Paul Bert is the mouth- 
piece, and La Republique Francaise is the accredited 
organ, which is eager to maintain the Concordat as 
a weapon against Catholicism itself,an Erastian 
System in which the clergy will be held in a state of 
bondage and weakness, Finally, the majority in- 
vludes a number of Liberals, who believe in the 
separation of Church and State, but who are reluc- 
tant to carry it out in the course of a Budget debate. 
M. Paul Bert is evidently seeking to govern the 
Church in order to annihilate her; but itis evident 
that the State can exercige but very jittle influence 
on the action of the clergy, from the highest to the 
lowest. The Chamber has suppressed the annual 
subvention granted to the Catholic Faculties of The- 
ology, but has reaflirmed its decision to maintain 
the Protestant Faculties, the former, tothe number 
of five, being frequented by no more than thirty- 
seven students,” 


....A recent letter from France says that re- 
ports from different parts of the country are 
very encouraging as regards the progress of 
evangelical belief. Among the colliers of the 
North there appears to be arising a revival not 
unlike that which came over England, under 
the preaching of Whitfield and Wesley. Along 
the Belgian frontier and elsewhere, there is 
great eagerness to listen to the tidings of the 
Gospel, and the most intelligent of the miners 
vie with each other in opening their houses for 
réunions, addressed by missionaries aud colpor- 
teurs, some of whom have been workingmen 
themselves. 


...'* Watch night services,” on the last even- 
ing of the year, are becoming common in all 
denominations. A Boston note speaks of the 
number held in that city on the New Year’s Eve 
just past. There were largely-attended meet- 
ings at Trinity Church (Phillips Brooks’s), the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross, the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms on Tremont Row, Christ Church, the 
People’s Church, South Congregational Church, 
and Tremont Temple Chapel. 


....In the Andover Review for January, J. W. 
Richard, of York, Pa., makes a further state- 
ment in regard to the Free Church movement in 
Sweden in which Waldenstréim is the leader, and 
of which an extended account was given in the 
October number. In answer to the commenda- 
tions in the preceding article Mr. Richard 
declares that the movement is Socinian and 
‘fundamentally without the pale of orthodox 
Christianity.” 


....On the late Hospital Sunday in London 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars was 
received from 1,522 congregations. This year, 
the twelfth, there was an increase of 108 in the 
number of contributing congregations, and of 
nearly forty-five hundred dollars in the amount 
given by them, The largest contribution as yet 
obtaised from one congregation isa little over 
five thousand dollars. 


...-In a Christmas address the Pope expressed 
at length his bitter sorrow at the liberty and 
impunity with which heretical Protestant 
doctrines were diffused in Rome, It rent his 
heart to see thut, under the protection of the 
public laws, heterodox Churches were multiplied. 


....The statisties of Congregationalism in 
England and Wales show a total of churches, 
branch churches and mission stations of 4,347, 
with 1,568,357 sittings. During the last 33 
years there hus been an average increase of over 
38 buildings, with 17,147 sittings per annum. 

...-The Ralliement, a royalist and Catholic 
journal of Montauban, has been condemned for 
publishing “infamous calumnies” against the 
Protestant theological students in that city, and 
a sentence was given of one mouth in prison, 
with a tine of a thousand francs and costs. 


....At Steubenville, O., there has been a law- 
suit between the English and American branches 
of the Sulvation Army, to determine the right of 
possession of certain pizces ef property. The 
verdict was in favor-ef the English branch. 

....-The Bishops of London and Bedford have 
iasued an appeal for contributions toward the 
payment of the expenses of the ‘‘ Mission” to be 
held in the parishes of West and North-London, 
in February. os 

....It has been decided to hold the Baptist 
anniversaries next Spring at Saratoga. 





| Missions, 


AMERICAN missions in Syria were begun in 
1821, Jerusalem being the center of operations. 
The work at this point was subject to many 
interruptions, and at last it was abandoned. In 
1828 work was begun in Beirfit, where, with one 
or two brief suspensions, it has been since main- 
tained. The labor is done among Moslems and 
the nominal Christian sects of the region. The 
mission was at first carried on by the American 
Board; but in 1870 it was transferred to the 
Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
Eli Smith, W. M. Nhomson,, C, V. A. Van Dyck, 
H. H. Jessup, 8. H. Calhoun, and other well- 
known men have been connected with this 
mission. Their labors have been attended with 
success. Native churches have been gathered 
in Beirfit, Sidon, Hums, and other places, The 
members have had to undergo much _persecu- 
tion, but they have shown themselves faithful. 
The first Moslem convert was baptized in 1871. 
The membership of the churches is now about 
1,200. During the past year -120 were added on 
profession of faith. The whole Protestant com- 
munity numbers about 4,000. Much school 
work has been done. There are now connected 
with the mission 151 schools with 6,000 pupils, 
more than 1,500 of whom are girls. Of these 
schools 123 are common schools with 5,200 scho!- 
ars. Abcve these are 20 high schools with 477 
pupils. Still beyond these are boarding schools, 
intended largely for the training of teachers, two 
of these schools being for boys, with 75 scholars, 
and three for girls, with 118 pupils. In the 
Beirdt Female Seminary there are 85 boarders, 
with a teachers’ class of 16. The Syrian Protes- 
tant College has ten American professors, 
five Syrian instructors and 175 _ students, 
This institution will take rank with our 
better American colleges. There is also a 
Theological Seminary. The collége has a medic: 1 
department, and the medical missionaries have 
done a great work. This mission has made great 
use of the press. More than nineteen million 
pages were issued last year, and the Arabic 
Bible, translated by the missionaries, must take 
a foremost place in Arabic licerature. 


....Two Brahmins were recently baptized in 
Calcutta. Pandit Mohun Lal Vidyabagish is a 
man of fifty-five. He lost faith in popular Hin- 
duism when stilla young man. Foratime he ~ 
took shelterin Brahmoism as taught by Keshub 
Chunder Sen; but in times of affliction his soul 
longed for something more substantial to lean 
upon. He turned to the Bible, and, in studying 
it, he found Christ. When he declared his in- 
tention of making a public profession of his new 
faith, he was challenged to discvssions and 
controversies, in which, however, he maintained 
his views so forcibly that many of his oppo- 
nents were constrained to admit that Christian- 
ity has a power which other religions do not 
possess. The other Brahmin, Babu Kalpada 
Chatterjea, is a young man of thirty. He re- 
ceived his first knowledge of Christianity while a 
stvdent in the Church Missionary Society’s 
school at Garden Reach. He began to read the 
Bible, and soon the light of Christianity dis- 
pelled the darkness of heathenism. But, fora 
long time, worldly considerations prevented his 
openly confessing Christ. He lived in the prac- 
tice of the ritual and austerities of heathenism, 
going also upon pilgrimages to sacred places. 
But these exercises caused a revulsion in his 
mind, and, turning again to the study of the 
Bible, he was led to become an open confessor of 
faith in Christ. 


...-American missions in West Africa are 
restricted and crippled in their ‘operations by 
the fact that, wherever French colonies are estab- 
lished, it is the policy of the Government to ex- 
clude all English influence in the schools, by re- 
quiring that the instruction be given in French. 
It is not against Protestantism, but against 
British influence, as promoted by the use of the 
English language, that these restrictive measures 
are directed. It has been proposed that French 
Protestant missionarics be employed at these 
stations; and it is also suggested that the mis- 
sions affected be transferred to French Protestant 
aocieties, to which stipendiary grants shall be 
made, 


....The success of German Protestant mission- 
ary work in Palestine has aroused the Catholics ; 
and these are now putting forth systematic 
efforts in this direction. A German Catholic 
Palestinic Society has been organized for work 
in the interest of this Catholic Church in the 
Holy Land. A hospice is to be erected in Jeru- 
salem, in connection with a church, school, and 
hospital. The object is to missionize among the 
natives. One of the largest buildings in Jéru- 
salem and a piece of land on the way to Emmaus 
have been purchased by the society. . 


....From the statistics of the Foochow Metho- 
dist Conference the following items are gathered : 
Members, 1,787, increase 107 ; Probationers, 950, 
increase 83 ; Sunday-school scholurs, 1,887 ; con- 
tributions for support of pastors, $708; for 
church building, $995 ; fortnissionary purposes, 
$171. 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Tue Star does not believe the story that the 
President will go out of the White House poorer 
than he entered it, because he has been unable 
to save anything from his salary. It says: 
‘*Nearly all the expenses of running the Presi- 
dential establishment are paid by congressional 
appropriations, in one form or another, leaving 
the necessary outlay of the President to be only 
what it may cost for food and clothing and the 
expense of a few entertainments. The salary is 
250,000 a year, and a liberal estimate of expenses 
of all kinds wouid fall far below $1,000 a month 
taking the year through, thus leaving a net in- 
come of $38,000 per annum. Of course, more 
may be spent, but there is nothing in the official or 
social obligations of the position requiring a 
greater outlay than the figures named above, and 
there is no good reason for believing that it will 
ordinarily reach that sum, In other words, the 
President is able to do ali that can be justly ex- 
pected of him, officially and personally, in the 
way of living and entertaining while in office, 
and still leave it with a competent fortune, as 
was intended to be the case when the salary was 
fixed at the liberal sum now paid,” 





....The proceedings in Congress for the last 
few days have contained little of special inter- 
est. On Tuesday, January 6th, Mr. tlawley in- 
troduced into the Senate a bill for international 
copyright. The Oregon Central Land Forfeit- 
ure bill was passed. The House appropriated 
$50,000 to feed the starving Piegan Indians, and 
an amendment to the Pension Appropriation 
law was adopted. On Wednesday the Senate dis- 
cussed Mr. Cullom’s Interstate Commerce bill. 
In the House Mr. Buckner’s bill to suspend the 
issue of silver dollars was tabled. On Thurs- 
day the House adopted the Reagan Interstate 
Commerce bill by a vote of 158 to 75, On Friday 
the Senate debated the Interstate Commerce 
bill, and the House passed a number of private 
bills, On Saturday the House passed the Naval 
Appropriations bill. 


..-The House has adopted a resolution from 
the Naval Committee, requesting the Secretary 
of the Navy to communicate any information 
that he may have obtained in relation to the 
cause of the death, at the Naval Academy, of 
Cadet Frederick 8. Strang. It is said that his 
death was caused by hazing. Mr. Cox, in sub- 
mitting the resolution, used some severe lan- 
guage. 


. There are now outstanding $26,523,144 in 
one dollar notes and $26,840,217 in two dollar 
uotes. Each of these amounts is in excess of 
the amount of those notes outstanding in July 
last. The Treasurer says that there is now no 
scarcity of notes of small denominations, and he 
is prepared to supply all legal demands for 
them. 


..The Senate has received a petition from 
the West Point cadets who are to be graduated in 
1836, praying for such legislation as may secure 
for them appointments in the Army on their 
graduation. The class isa large one, and, with- 
out some special provision, many of them will 
be returned to civil life. 


..In the Senate Mr. Sewell has introduced a 
resolution, appropriating $25,000 ior the pur- 
pose of improving Washington’s Headquarters 
at Morristown, and for the purchase of ground 
in which to place the remains of Continental 
soldiers, and to erect a monument over the spot, 


..On January 8th, the House, without de- 
pe, and with only two dissenting votes, 
adopted the report of the committee in the con- 
tested election case of Craig against Shelley, of 
the Fourth Alabama District, and Judge Craig 
was admitted to the seat. 


.-The British Post Office has requested in- 
formation from the Postmaster-General in re- 
gard to the general plan of the American rail- 
way postal cars, and the new system of city dis- 
tribution recently put in practice by the railway 
mail service. 


..In the Senate Mr. Sherman has made a 
report favoring the appropriation of $10,000 for 
the portrait of General Thomas by Miss C, 8, 
Ransom, and $15,000 for the painting of the 
Electoral Commission, by Mrs. C. A. Fassett. 


.-The action of the House in tabling Mr. 
Buckner’s bill to suspend the coinage of silver 
dollars indicates that no action will be taken 
this session to abate the silver coinage danger. 


----The sales of postage stamps for the third 
quarter of 1884 were $10,017,748, or $573,002 less 
than the receipts for the corresponding period 
of 1883. 


-+» By refusing to assign a day for its consid- 
eration the House has sealed the fate of the 


Bankruptcy bill: so far as this Congress is con~ 


cerned. 

.-The President expects to be absent. from 
Washington for about ten days, on a visit to the 
New Orleans Exposition. 





..Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, of New York, has 
resigned from the Board of Iudian Commis- 
sioners. 


DOMESTIC. 


..On Monday The Tribune printed the cor- 
respondence between Mr, Vanderbilt and Mrs. 


“Grant relative to the former’s offer to free 


General Grant from his indebtedness. The 


Tribune said: 

“ William H. Vanderbilt has attempted to acquit 
General Grant of the debt incurred in connection 
with the failure of the firm of Grant & Ward. Two 
offers have been made and declined, one on Satur- 
day and one yesterday. Mr. Vanderbilt’s procedure 
was as follows: Having bought in all the persoual 
property pledged by General Grant as security for 
the debt, he, on Saturday, wrote to Mrs. Grant, pre- 
senting it, together with the judgments obtained at 
the request of General Grant and the mortgages on 
the reality, to Mrs. Grant as a separate estate, the 
only condition being that on his death, or sooner, if 
she desired, the General’s trophies of war and peace, 
having historical interest, should go to the National 
Government. This generous offer was declined so 
far as eyerything except the trophies were con- 
cerned, These, General Grant said, should go tu 
Washington as soon as they could be transmitted. 
Yesterday Mr. Vanderbilt wrote a second letter, in 
which he modified his offer so as to create a trust 
fund out of the proceeds of the real estate, the in- 
come from the fund to go to Mrs, Grant during her 
life-time, and the principal to be at her disposal by 
will. This offer was at first accepted but late last 
night was declined in a letter written by Mrs. 
Grant.” 


..Captain Thomas Phelan, Superintendent 
of the Kansas City Workhouse, was desperately 
cut and slashed on Friday afternoon, of last 
week, by a man named Richard Short, in O’Don- 
ovan Rossa’s office in Chambers Street, of this 
city. Short is an Irishman, and a butcher by 
trade. There are conflicting stories about the 
manner of the assault ; but Phelan declares that 
a deliberate attempt was made to assassinate him, 
because he had talked about certain secrets of 
the dynamiters to a reporter of the Kansas City 
Journal. He came to New York in consequence 
of a letter from one Kearney, one of the dyna- 
miters in question. This letter is in the pos- 
session of the police. Short was arrested as he 
was quietly walking across the City Hall Park, 
after the stabbing. He was confronted with 
Phelan, who identified him as his assailant, and 
then suddenly drew a revolver and shot at him. 
The aim was good, but the bullet was stopped 
by a metal watch case. Short was then locked 
up. Phelan’s condition was regarded at first as 
extremely critical ; but it is now believed that he 
will recover, Rossa was absent at the time of 
the affray, and afterward declared that he knew 
nothing about it. 


....J. 8. Clarkson, a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee, charges ex-Governor 
St. John with having attempted to sell out to 
the Republicans, Clarkson says : 

“To my knowledge, he (St. John} did have over- 
tures made, through a friend from his own state, 
by which he offered, if paid $25,000 in cash, to with- 
draw as a candidate altogether, or to stay in the 
field and ‘ feather’ his speeches (as it was put in the 
Kansas phrase) to the help of the Republicans.” 
Mr. St. John denies the charge emphatically. 
The charge is based, apparently, upon the nego- 
tiations of James F. Legate with the Republican 
Committee. Legate, ‘presuming upon his con- 
fidential relations with St. John,” laid two 
propositions before the committee: ‘ First, that 
for the sum of $25,000, St. John would so shape 
his campaign and canvass as not to injure 
Blaine ; second, that he would withdraw from 
the canvass entirely for this sum.” No evidence 
has been produced to show that Mr. St, John 
authorized Legate to represent him in any way 
or manner. 

.-On Tuesday of last week President-elect 
Cleveland resigned his position as Governor of 
New York, and Lieutenant-Governor Hill suc- 
ceeded to the office. Following is the brief mes- 
sage of Mr. Cleveland ; 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, . ) 
ALBANY, Jan, 6th, 1885. f 
To the Senate; 

I hereby resign the office of Governor of New 
York. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
The Governor said laughingly afterward, when 
reproached on account of the brevity of his let- 
ter, that he at one time thought of scratching 
out the word “ hereby,” thinking it unnecessary. 

.-The trouble in the Board of Managers of 
the New Orleans Exhibition continues. It is 
reported that Major Burke, the Director-Gen- 
eral, has offered his resignation to the Board 
for the second time, but there is no idea of its 
being accepted. The attendance at the exhibi- 
tion grounds was largely increased last week. 

..-It is reported that English detectives have 
discovered a nest of dynamiters in Pennsyl- 
vania, who are responsible for the recent ex- 
plosions and assassinations in England. The 
society is said to be organized after the plan of 
the Molly Maguires, with money obtained by 
assessment from all parts of the state. : 

.-The question of allowing further partici- 
pation in intercollegiate foot-ball matches has 
been decided in the negative by the faculty of 
Harvard College, by a vote of 25 to 4, 





--The Society for the Prevention of Oruelty 
to Animals in New Orleans has put a stop to a 
proposed bull-fight by Mexicans, near that city, 





FOREIGN. 


.-General Lord Wolseley telegraphed the 
Prince of Wales last week that he would reach 
Khartiim on January 24th. He telegraphed the 
Government advising it immediately to dispatch 
8,000 picked troops to Siakim to operate against 
Osman Digma and open the Berber route. He 
recommended further that General Greaves be 
placed in command of the troops to go to Sia- 
kim, and that General Dormer act as chief-of- 
staff. He asked that another battalion be sent 
to reinforce the Nile expedition. It is surmised 
that General Wolseley expects heavy fighting 
after Khartiim has been relieved. A dispatch 
from London says that it is officially stated that 
& messenger arrived at Khartim on December 
27th, bearing a letter from General Lord Wolse- 
ley to General. Gordon. The messenger left 
Khartiim on December 28th, but was captured 


and beaten. The papers  intrusted to 
him by General Gordon were taken 
from him, with tbe exception of a 


small note which was sewn in his clothes, 
and which said that all was well at 
Khartim, The messenger says that he saw five 
steamers with troops on board, and that they 
were engaged in seizing supplies for the 
Khartim garrison. The messenger returned to 
Korti on foot, by way of Bayuda. The messenger 
adds that General Gordon attacks the rebels on 
every possible occasion, It was announced that 
General Stewart would start from Gakdul on 
Monday, with 2,0Ct men, tomarch to Metemmeh, 
on the Nile, near Shendy. The Ameer of Sangara, 
the Mahdi’s lieutenant, opposed to General 
Stewart, has been reinforced by tribes sent by 
Osman Digma from the Eastern Sidan. These 
reinforcements, it is said, raise his number to 
8,000 men. 


..The opinion is nati growing that a 
Sormal declaration of war by France against 
China is imminent. It is also certain that the 
Chinese are deliberately following the advice 
given them by ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon many years 
ago, The General's advice was to avoid pitched 
battles, but to maintain a vigorous guerilla war- 
fare, leaving the rest to ‘‘King Fever.” Letters 
from private soldiers of the French Army in 
Tonquin and Formosa to their friends in 
France, indicate that the fever king is proving a 
most effective ally of the Chinese, The follow- 
ing dispatch from Paris was received here on 
Monday : 

General Briere De |'Isle telegraphs from Tonquin 
to General Lewa] announcing the arrival of 3,200 
reinforcements, in the best of heaith and spirits, 
and states that he is ready to march upon Langsoa. 
Admiral Courbet has been ordered to occupy Tam- 
sui before February, and, after garrisoning Kelung 
and Tamsui, to raise the blockade of Formosa, Ad- 
miral Peyron, Minister of Marine, has sent an offi- 
cial communication to the chiefs of the Marine De- 
partment, in which he refers to the probable expe- 
dition to Pekin, and says that, if the expedition is 
made, the fleet will be placed under the direct con- 
trol of General Lewal. The latter has fixed the 
number of reinforcements to be sent to Tonquin in 
February at 6,400, which will make a total effective 
force of 31,500 men, not including the 4,000 men in 
the Formosa expedition. The Figaro says that the 
Government is convinced that the campaign must 
go further than operations in Tonquin, and that it 
intends to occupy Canton. 

.... Referring to the outbreak which occurred 
at Seoul, the capital of Corea, on December 4th, 
whereby several dignitaries were assassinated, 
the palace burned, and the King obliged to flee 
to the mountains, the correspondent of thé Asso- 
ciated Press at Tokio, Japan, writes, under date 
of December 21st, that the American, English 
and German ministers have fled from the capi- 
tal, and taken refuge with the Japanese Minister 
at the seaport Chemulpo, The King was still in 
the hands of the Chinese, It is believed that 
the result of the outbreak will be the recognition 
of the independence of Corea. It is expected 
that the Chinese Government will adopt a con- 
ciliatory attitude respecting Corea; but it is 
said that Japan appears to be hindering a peace- 
ful settlement of the difficulty. She has pro- 
tested against the conveyance of the King to 
Shanghai. The Chinese Commissioner recom- 
mends that the King be sent back to Corea, The 
German Consul has left Tienstin to onene 
the King. 


. The earthquake shocks have continued in 
Spain during the past week. King Alfonso is 
visiting the scenes of disaster, having taken 
with him $100,000 which he is distributing in 
person for the relief of the sufferers, Over fif- 
teen thousand persons have left Granada, 


...- Mr. Gladstone is said tobe recovering from 
his recent illness. 
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AMERICAN 


Graphite Pencils 


The DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
have now been in the market 13 years. 


For Banks, Counting Rooms, Studios, Schools, Mills, 
and Railroad Offices, For Artists, Draughtamen, and 
Architects, In all colors—Black, Blue, Red, Green, 





Yellow, etc. In 12 different grades of hardness, and 
finished in over 5600 different styles, If your station- 
er does not keep them, send 20 cents in stamps for 
samples, Mention Tax INDEPENDENT. 
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aE 
NOTICES, 


¢@” ai! communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

*@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
aent to the Commercial Editor, and al) business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tux 
Inpergexpent, Box 2787. 

27" Remittances should be made payable to Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

em No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
pot rily for publicati but as s guaranty of 
good faith. 

&@” We do not bold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

€@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE NEGRO UNDER THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION. 





No man who does not put Party before 
Country can desire that the coming presi- 
dential administration shall prove disas- 
trous. We believe most thoroughly in Re- 
publican principles, especially in that great 
principle enunciated by Mr. Lincoln—a 
government by the people and for the 
people, and therefore we hope that the 
best interests of all classes will be served 
by the new government. It is oaly 
the narrow-minded partisan who would re- 
joice over serious trouble among the col- 
ored people as a result of the triumph of 
the Democratic Party. Those who feared 
that a panic might seize the masses of the 
Negroes in the South and that a general 
exodus might follow fail to find any indi- 
cations of the approach of such a disaster. 
The Negro is a wiser, steadier citizen than 
even hjs friends believe him tobe. He was 
most bitterly disappointed and alarmed 
when it was announced in November that 
the party he had come to regard as the 
eternal enemy of his freedom and his rights 
had regained control of the National Gov- 
ernment; but since then his fears have been 
slowly subsiding. He hears no bint of re- 
enslavement, no threat of futyre oppres- 
sion, and he awaits the inauguration of a 
Democratic President calmly, if not hope- 
fully. 

Hitherto the only trusted friend ofthe 
black man hasbeen the Republican Party. 
If its old antagonist, the party of slavery 





and rebellion, and of bitter race prejudice, 
shall show in the next four years that it has 
outlived the past, that it respects the man- 
hood of the Negro, and earnestly seeks his 
elevation, there will have been such progress 
as all men, white or black, Republican or 
Democratic, may heartily rejoice over. No 
truc friend of the ex-slave can desire that 
his welfare should be dependent upon the 
ascendency of a single party. It is better 
that this race question should be removed 
from party politics as soon as possible; but 
it can only be removed when the advanced 
sentiment of the Republican shall be fully 
accepted by the Democratic Party. We 
make no prediction as to the policy of the 
Democratic Party in the coming four years; 
we shall wait and watch and hope. 

What the most intelligent colored minds 
think of the return of the Democratic Party 
to power may be ascertained froth the 
pages of the current number of the A. J. 
FE. Church Review, of Philadelphia, which 
is edited by Dr. B. T. Tanner for the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. He has 
done the public a great service in obtain- 
ing the opinions of fourteen colored leaders 
and thinkers as to the probable effects of 
the Democratic ascendency on their race. 
Nearly forty pages are occupied by such 
men as Frederick Douglass,Collector Pinch- 
back, of New Orleans, Professors Scar- 
borough and Jackson, of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, William Still, author of ‘‘ The Un- 
derground Railroad,” T. T. Fortune, editor 
of the New York Freeman, George T. 
Downing, and the Hon, JohneP. Green, of 
Cleveland, O. We have selected some of 
the more striking paragraphs from their 
articles, and print them on pages six and 
seven of this issue. They write with clear- 
ness, candor, and conviction, and with an 
ability compelling respect. 

We call attention to some of the 
points made or suggested by these writers: 

1. Intelligent colored men scout the idea 
of the re-enslavement of their race. It is 
only the most ignorant who believe that 
such a crime is contemplated or is possible. 

2. They show a great deal of political 
sugacity. They have learned too much 
and know too well their own rights to be- 
come 80 easy a prey to demagogues of 
either party as they were formerly. 

8. They understand that their citizen- 
ship is an imprescriptible right, which can 
never be taken away from them, though 
local prejudice and superior force may 
illegally hinder their full exercise of it. 

4. They are developing in independence 
and self-reliance, and are not to be driven 
in the future like sheep. They are learn- 
ing more and more the importance of 
industry, providence, acquisition of real 
estate, education and moral improvement. 
As Mrs. Harper well expresses it: 


‘Power will naturally gravitate into the 
strongest hands, be they white or black; and to 
strengthen our hands and base our race-life 
on these divine certitudes which are the only 
safe foundations for either individuals or 
nations, is of more vital importance to us than 
being the appendages of any political party.” 


5. They understand how important they 
are to the industrial interests of the South, 
and, feeling their growing power as a social 
element, they are hopeful of the future. 

6. Most of those whose views we have 
given do not expect that the present con- 
dition of colored voters will be made 
worse, except possibly for a short time, by 
the inauguration of a Democratic national 
government. They look for persecution 
from the baser white element, but they be- 
lieve that the outcome of the next four 
years will be a breaking up of the solid 
colored vote and the removal of the colored 
man from the arena of politics as a distinct 
political factor. 

If the solidity of the colored vote is 
broken, that of the Southern white vote 
will doubtless also be broken by the force 
of circumstances. There is a new and an 
old South, a progressive and a Bourbon 
element; sand the division of the colored 
vote between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties might drive the progressives 
into Republican ranks. However this 
may result, we cannot doubt thut a divided 
would be better than a solid colored vote. 
We have said this repeatedly, and while 
the attitude of the Democracy fm the past 
gives no ground for confidence {8 itsfature 
friendship for the Negro, we are not with- 


~. 





out hope that political necessity may work 
a revolution in this respect. 





SHALL RUM BE BANISHED FROM 
THE NEW CONGO STATE? 


Tue international Conference at Berlin, 
on Africa, affords a most striking proof of 
the advance of European sentiment on cer- 
tain great moral questions. Who could 
have expected that a proposal to prohibit 
the sale of alcohol both on land and water 
in the new Congo state would be received 
or seriously considered? Such a proposal 
must affect most profoundly the commerce 
which all European states are planning to 
increase for their own benefit. No article 
of trade with Africa produces such large 
returns, and few articles can be in greater 
demand. Are French, English and Ger- 
man merchants to be prohibited from send- 
ing cargoes of rum to the new state which 
Europe is opening chiefly for commercial 
purposes? Why, missionary vessels (not 
American) have borne such freight in the 
South Seas! Can traders be asked to ab- 
stain from that which a Christian mission- 
ary society deems unobjectionable? 

It seems incredible; yet we are told that 
the committee unanimously agreed to re- 
port in favor of prohibition for Congo. To 
the American delegates belongs the honor 
of introducing the proposal, and it was 
adopted in connection with that prohibiting 
slavery. 

It was fitting that these two great curses 
of Africa should be banished together. The 
Conference, which has unanimously ac- 
cepted the recommendation as to slavery 
may, and it probably will, reject that con- 
cerning alcohol; but even if it should, 
something will have been gained against 
this twin evil. It is something to have its 
character questioned in circles where it 
has hitherto passed unquestioned for the 
most part, to have it brought forward with 
such bad company. 

It would be a signal victory for the cause 
of humanity, a singular glory for the new 
state of Congo, anda sublime spectacle for 
the world if, in the very heart of the Dark 
Continent, the sale of rum should be as 
sternly prohibited as the sale of a slave. 





CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN 
1 





Next to the hterature of bis own country 
and Great Britain, the intelligent American 
is concerned with that of France, Italy and 
Germany. What is written and read in 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, Russia or 
Sweden he may well enough like to know, 
but the literary food of France, Italy, and 
Germany is sure to appear sooner or later, 
in one form or another, translated bodily 
or caught up by fragments in the intellec- 
tual, moral or esthetic atmosphere of his 
own country. 

In some respects the French literature is 
nearer to us than any but our own. Cer- 
tainly it goes most easily and naturally 
into popular circulation, particularly 
among young readers and women. 

In France the vital question has of late 
been between the ideal schoo) and the nat- 
uralists, or, to characterize the schools by 
representative names, between that of Vic- 
tor Hugo on the one hand and of Zola on 
the other. No one has yet appeared to 
take the place which the declining powers 
of Victor Hugo threaten to leave vacant 
while his organ-voice becomes gradually 
and surcly weaker. Apparently the battle 
in France has for the present turned 
against him and his higher and purer ideas. 
Tae young writers seem to have gathered 
around Zola, and to have given their pens to 
portray the coarse, ugly, and lower, but 
sensational realities of life. Even the 
French Academy which still raises its voice 
for the older and better school has this 
year fallen into some embarrassments 
whicl. have Jett the admirers of Zola free to 
carry out their system without scruple and 
without fear of criticism, in the novels 
which continue to absorb the popular 
interest. 

The novel seems to be the literary pro- 
duction which assumes most definitely the 
national characteristics and records most 
quickly the ovational fluctuations. The 
German novel isathingapart. All the study 
of English and French models and the ex- 


‘tremes of the Anglo-mania have availed 





nothing to change its Germanic physiog- 
nomy. The Italian romance has displayed, 
perhaps, weaker marks of distinct nation- 
ality. But the differences ot people and of 
life, which notify a traveler that he has 
crossed the Alps, are sufficient to indicate 
the Italian authorship of the romance he 
finds on every bookstall in Milan or in 
Florence. 

The English novel, the greatest and most 
perfect of its class, is the unmistakable pro- 
duct of the English race—a product which 
in this country has already undergone an 
American variation, and one which closely 
inarks the new type of society growing up 
here, and results from it. 

The French novel is no less distinct as 
the product of France, if we should not the 
rather say, of Paris. Its authors give loose 
reins to morbid imagination. They delight 
in low, coarse, and “erotic pathology.” They 
avoid the healthy, sunlit world, and plunge 
into unnatural and painful social studies, or 
depend on surprises and emotions that can 
be awakened only*by drawing aside the 
veil which refined minds would leave 
hanging over much that they know of in 
Nature and in life. 

The effect of this has so far suppressed 
the poetic impulse in France that the year 
has produced little, if anything, that is 
likely to live, notwithstanding the delicate 
refinements of M. de Lisle and the ecstasies 
people have gone into over M. Richepin’s 
Blasphémes. 

The situation is not wholly dark. The 
French people have always had enough 
“Gallic salt” in them to be carried away, 
now and then, with such animalistic trans- 
ports. But the country of Pascal, Moliére, 
Corneille, and latterly of Victor Hugo, can- 
not live on this food. The violence of the 
present movement destines it to be brief. 
The naturalistic development can go no 
further. It has sounded the last depth of 
sensuous excitement and given the nerves 
of the people the last sensation of which 
they are capable. The_reuslistic limit de- 
scribed by Hugo has been reached, and on 
that path there remains no future. The 
step from sensationalism to insipidity is a 
short one, quickly taken. 


Italy has an open door into France, 
through which Zola has marched down into 
it, but with modifications. At this 
present moment, the healthy hopefulness 
ot Manzoni appears to have been exchanged 
for a pessimistic and almost nihilistic 
skepticism. Instead of revolving around 
Dante and Petrarch, the current Italian )it- 
erature is devoted to Leopardi and Foscolo. 
Its points are negations; and, without being 
absorbed in and satisfied with the insipid 
realism of the French naturalistic school, 
its inspiration is hostility to Christianity 
and the Middle Ages. 

This is, no doubt, ephémeral. It is close- 
ly connected with the social, political, and 
moral condition of the peninsula. It shows 
how far Italy is from realizing its aspira- 
tions. The basal fact im it is negation and 
skepticism. A healthier state of things in 
France would improve it. But we shall 
have to drop a deeper plummet into pibil-®@ 
ism, communism, socialism, and the various 
modifications of European pessimism 
before we are ready to say when or how 
this mood will pass from Italian life and 
literature. 

In Germany the literary situation is wide- 
ly different, as it is also here and in Great 
Britain. The vigorous, hopeful, confident 
political and social life of the country is 
reflected in the literature which, though it 
shows distinct enough traces of the same 
motives that operate in France and Italy, 
prevent them from assuming controlling 
and characteristic importance. 

The archxological novel retains the place 
it has held since Ebers won distinction in 
that field. Ernst Eckstein’s ‘‘ Prusias” has 
shown him still as clever as he wasin ‘‘ Die 
Claudier.” and Felix Dahn has added “‘ Bis- 
sula,” astory of Swabia in the Romen times, 
to the earlier novels which displayed his ac- 
quaintance with German antiquity, and the 
migrations of the Germanic races. Spiel- 
hagen has again gratified his countrymen 
by giving them, in ‘“* Uhlenhans,” a new 
novel, whose scene and scenery are the 
Baltic shores and people. German poetry 
has lost, in Emanuel Geibel, who died last 
Spring, at Litbeck,a singer whose lyrics 
have been scarcely less popular thaa 
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Heine’s. The classical spirit has shown 
itself in some of the new works. The po- 
litical situation has given the motive to 
others; but nothing, so far as we can see, 
indicates that the national interest, the na- 
tional activity, or the national purpose, 
has} in any way broken from that moral 
center of gravity which, these many years, 
has kept the intellectual life of the world 
revolving around it. 
See eee, 
NEW YORK’S CHANGE OF GOV- 
ERNORS. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND, having held the 
oftice of Governor for the period of two 
years, last week sent a letter to the legis- 
lature of this state, in which he simply 
said: ‘‘ I hereby resign the office of Govern- 
or of New York.” He is now an ex- 
Governor and an ex-Mayor, and also Presi- 
dent-elect, and in less than two months 
will be inaugurated as President of the 
United States. There is no other instance 
in the history of this country in which 
public honors, in a progressive order, have 
so rapidly succeeded each other. It is but 
just to say that Mr. Cleveland, though 
immensely indebted for his promotion to a 
fortunate combination of circumstances, 
has, in the main, administered the guber- 
natorial affairs of this state wisely and 
well. He will soon enter upon a much 
higher and more complicated order of public 
duties, and all good citizens, of whatever 
party, must earnestly desire that he will be 
found equal to the task. What the great 
body of the people want is good govern- 
ment, and they are quite sure to honor. and 
appreciate any man who, being in office, 
chows a dominant desire to confer on them 
this blessing, and has the practical wisdom 
to act accordingly. The letter of the 
President elect on Civil Service reform is 
certainly a good beginning; and if his con- 
duct, when in office, shall correspond there- 
with, he will, at least in this respect, 
deserve and receive the commendation of 
the people. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hill, the constitu- 
tional successor of Governor Cleveland, 
immediately upon the resignation and re- 
tirement of his predecessor, was sworn into 
office, and assumed the duties thereof; 
and, in this position, he will, if he lives, 
remain fur one year, whena new Governor, 
chosen by the people, will enter upon the 
duties of the office. The constitution of 
this state provides that, ‘‘in case of the im- 
peachment of the Governor, or his removal 
from office, death, inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of said office, resignation 
or absence from the state, the powers and 
duties of the office shall devolve upon the 
Lieutenant-Governor for the residue of the 
term, or until the disability shall cease.” 
The office of Governor in this case became 
absolutely vacant by resignation; and 
hence the Lieutenant-Governor assumed 
its powers and duties ‘‘for the residue of 
the term.” The question has been raised 
whether Mr. Hill, after his accession to the 
Governorship, still retains the powers and 
privileges cf Lieutenant-Governor, so that 
he could, if he chose, come into the Senate 
and assume his former position as the pre- 
siding officer of that body. Such is under- 
stood to be his view. If this be true, we 
trust that he will have the good sense not 
to attempt to practice upon it. The com- 
mon sense view, and withal the one sus- 
tained by general precedents, is that when 
he became Governor by an absolute va- 
cancy in that office, the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor was absolutely vacated, and 
hence that he cannot resume it, except by 
a re-election thereto, and thus in effect hold 
two offices at the same time. 

Governor Hill’s message, though by no 
means lacking in length, does not very 
ably realize the idea of giving ‘to the leg- 
islature at every session, the condition of 
the state,” and recommending ‘‘ such mat- 
ters to them as he shall judge expedient.” 
In the matter of information, the message 
has very few details, and supplies nothing 
like a synoptical exhibit of the general 
affairs of the state, and isin this respect 
inferior to the messages of both of his pre- 
decessors. We do not think that either the 
legislature or anybody else will, by reading 
this message, learn very much about the 
actual ‘‘ condition of the state.” And as to 
recommendations, Governor Hill refers to 
several subjects without expressing any 








opinions in regard to most of them. When 
he does express positive opinions he is not 
always correct. He is, for example, very 
positive that the contract system of prison 
labor should be regarded as obsolete, and 
abandoned by this state altogether, and 
urges upon the legislature the duty of de- 
vising some substitute for it, without a sol- 
itary suggestion as to what that substitute 
shallbe. Mr. Baker, the Superintendent of 
Prisons, on the other hand, in his report, 
shows alike by statistics and by reasoning 
from facts, that the contract system is the 
best system in its results ever tried in this 
state, and that the legislature will best con- 
sult the iaterests of the people by continu- 
ing it in its essential features. On this 
subject we think the Governor entirely 
wrong, and Mr. Baker entirely right. 
Governor Hill might as well have omitted 
any glorifying allusions to the recent elec- 
tion. The simple truth is that, while Gov- 
ernor Cleveland was lawfully elected and 
will be accepted by all parties as President, 
the popular judgment as between the two 
leading candidates for the office was almost 
equally divided. A few more Republican 
votes in this state, far less than the number 
which Mr. Blaine is supposed to have lost 
as the result of the political accidents of 
the last week of the campaign, would have 
placed the victory on the other side. There 
is no ground for any great exultation on the 
part of Democrats, as there is none for 
depression and discouragement on the part 
of Republicans. Both candidates had 
behind them and supporting them an im- 
mense body of ‘‘ independent citizens.”’ 





A HINDU ON HINDUISM. 


Ir is very interesting to watch the growth 
of the consciousness of educated Hindus of 
the variance between their intellectual 
belief and their domestic and social life. 
Western education has destroyed their con- 
fidence in, if not their respect for, the Hindu 
system of philosophy; but those of them 
who have not become Christians have not 
greatly changed their family life and cus- 
toms. Even Keshub Chunder Sen was 
more advanced in belief than in practice. 
This fact of variance between the intellec- 
tual and the social life is very strikingly 
brought out by Ranganatha Mudalyar, an 
unconverted Hindu of prominence in Mad- 
ras, a professor in the Presidency College 
and a Fellow of Madras University. He 
recently delivered a lecture before the Na- 
tional Indian Association of Madras, on 
‘Social Reform among the Hindus,” 
which is quite as remarkable for its plain 
dealing as for its advanced opinions. 

The lecturer first showed how all classes 
of Hindu society, except those who have 
received a sound education, are wedded to 
the usages and doctrines of their ancestors, 
and how formidable a barrier to reform 
Hindu women, who in India as elsewhere, 
are the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
coastitute. The educ,sted men are but a 
small fraction of the great community, and 
are not at one even as to the desirability of 
social reform. Those who are willing to 
bear the reproach and ostracism of actual 
reformers are but a fraction of the fraction. 
The old customs have astrong hold, by sen. 
timent, association, or family ties, and thus 
the educated Hindu leads a double life. 

‘* Asa teacher he may expound excellent prin- 
ciples of morality and instillinto the minds of 
his pupils liberal and just views of men and 
things ; but see him in the midst of his domestic 
surroundings, and you catch him doing the very 
things he denounced elsewhere with such fervid 
zeal. Asa judge or a vakil he may be able to 
sift and weigh evidence, but when he is at home, 
he, like other people, believes without evidence, 
and sometimes arrives at conclusions opposed 
to obvious facts. That there is this glaring 
incongruity between thoughts and deeds, 
between public professions and private practices, 
is felt by none more keenly than by the educated 
Hindus themselves ; and lest it should be thought 
that I feel a malicious pleasure in drawing up an 
indictment against others, { acknowledge, and 
acknowledge, with shame and compunction, 
that I am myself as much at fault as most 
others. I pretend to no higher wisdom and no 
higher virtue than belong to the majority of 
my educated countrymen.” 

The customs of Hindu society are ren- 
dered still more difficult of reform because 
so many of them are fortified by religious 
sanction. Those most unfavorable to prog- 
ress—‘‘the endless pecuniary exactions of 


the priest and the purohits, the sinful waste 
of money on shows and mummeries in our 
temples, the baleful influence exercised by 
astrological superstitions, the marriage of 
infants, the consignment of widows to a 
life of cheerless desolation, and, last but 
not least, the institution of caste’—can 
hardly be effectually reached save by the 
destruction of the Brahminic system. The’ 
reformers cannot count on the help of the 
gurus and priests. 

Mr. Mudalyar, who, though a caste 
Hindu, speaks almost as strongly on social 
reform as a missionary might, has no radi- 
cal cure to propose. He does not want to 
see a great social upheaval, but a gradual 
change, which he would bring about by 
education : 

‘Let education spread far and wide, and let 
even the meanest Indian be put in possession of 
some slight elementary knowledge of Nature, let 
there be a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
things as they are, and let the cry for reform 
come from the plowman and the artisan as 
now from the teacher and the lawyer and the 
philanthropist ; then, and not till then, will be 
the time for carrying out sweeping changes. In 
the meanwhile it is the duty of every educated 
Hindu to be acenter of wholesome influence to 
those around him, to prepare the public mind 
by conversation, by lectures, by tracts, and 
pamphlets, and in various other ways that will 
readily suggest themselves, for the changes that 
will follow the spread of Western knowledge as 
surely as ‘the night the day.’” 

It will be observed that Mr. Mudalyar 
makes no mention of the agency of the re- 
ligion of the West in bringing about the so- 
cial changes which he so earnestly desires. 
He admits that religion is at once the cause 
and conservator of the great evils of the 
Hindu system, and that the Brahminic sys- 
tem must be shattered before these evils 


Western education; but education cannot 
take the place of religion. The Hindus, 
reformed or unreformed, will, for the most 
pat, cling to their religion or a modified 
substitute, until another aad more accept- 
able faith is offered them. If he would 
supplant Hindu with Western civilization, 
he must welcome Western religion; for our 
civilization is the product of our religion, 
and must rapidly deteriorate without it. It 
is the Gospel of Christ, which lays deep and 
eternal foundations for society and culture, 
that India most needs. 

Such thoughtful leaders as Youkichi Fu- 
kuzawa in Japan, and Ranganatha Mudal- 
yar in India, are preparing the way ot the 
missionary, and helping to enthrone Christ 
in the place of Ten Sho Dai Jin, Buddha, 
and Brahm. 





—_ 


THE REAGAN INTER-STATE COM- 
MERCE BILL. 


Arter years of incessant committee 
work and occasional debate the House of 
Representatives has just passed the 
Reagan Inter-state Commerce Bill, afier re- 
jecting the more moderate bill for the same 
purpose favored by the committee. We 
consider the Reagan bill an unfortunate 
measure. It seeks to accomplish certain 
results, the majority of them desirable 
enough in themselves, without providing 
any adequate means for securing them, and 
in one iastance at least, prohibiting the use 
of the one means which has proved most 
effective toward securing them in the past. 
If the bill should pass the Senate, and be- 
come a law, we believe that it would for 
the most part remain a dead letter, but 
that it would have a certain amount of 
effect toward intensifying those evils which 
it aims to prohibit. 

The main object of the bill is to prevent 
inequality of treatment, or “discrimination” 
between different shippers. This is really 
by far the most serious evil connected with 
our railroad system. The chief cause of 
these discriminations is that some shippers 
have the benefit of competition while 
others do not. Those who have the benefit 
of competition are charged low rates, the 
others are charged bigh rates. 

The railroad man’s remedy for this state 
of things is to abolish competition by a 
contract to divide the business between the 
competing roads, commonly known as & 
pool. This leaves the‘ railroads free to 





abolish the differences by leveling up. 
The anti-railroad man’s remedy is to abol- 
ish the differences by leveling dowr; to 
bring the high rates down to the level of 








can be removed. To this end, he welcomes. 


the low ones by main force. This was 
tried by the Wisconsin Grangers in 1874. 
It had the effect of throwing the whole 
railroad system into difficulty, and almost 
stopping the industrial growth of the 
state, so that after two years’ trial it had to 
be repealed. 

The Reagan bill runs to no such ex- 
treme. It simply forbids discriminations, 
leaving rates to find their own level. It 
provides that rates shall be public, and not 
changed without due notice; that all ship- 
pers shall be charged alike for the same 
service; and that rates to a local point shall 
not be greater than those to a through point 
beyond it. 

The question at once arises, Can such a 
law be enforced? Experience shows that 
it can be, under the following conditions: 
1. Where there is strong administrative ma- 
chinery. 2. Where all the rival routes are 
reached by the law. 8. Where pools are rec- 
ognized by the law, and made to aid in its 
enforcement. 

None of these conditions is fulfilled by 
the existing bill. As for the first, Judge 
Reagan evidently thinks that, if the bill is 
passed, its enforcement will take care of 
itself. Had he looked at the workings of 
similar laws elsewhere he would have seen 
reason to change his opinion. With refer- 
ence to the second point, there are provis- 
ions in the bill which would put our roads 
ata serious disadvantage, compared with 
those of Canada, which would take away 
trade from New York or Boston and send it 
to Montreal or Quebec, without conferring 
benefit upon any one in this country. 
Finally, as to pools, the bill prohibits them 
altogether; and this is why we say that it 
is likely to defeat its own main object. 

A pooling contract is an anti-discrimina- 
tion measure which it has been found pos- 
sible to enforce; everything else is evaded 
at the critical point. There is a strony 
prejudice against pools. The arbitrary 
power which they place in the hands of 1 
few men involves great dangers. But it has 
been found impossible to do away with 
them altogether. Most of the evils con- 
nected with them are intensified rather than 
avoided by prohibiting them; and the good 
which they have done and can de, it is 
found impossible to secure in any other 
way. 

We have among us an irregular and spas- 
modic trunk-line pool. When that pool is 
weakest, abuses and discriminations are ai 
their worst. In many parts of Europe they 
have pools which are recognized by law, 
and which are strong and stable. By the 
aid of these, and only thus, have they suc- 
ceeded in mastering the evils of discrimina- 
tion. The Reagan bill for the sake of a 
mere declaration of principle—and doubtful 
principle at that—threatens to throw away 
what little machinery we already have fur 
avoiding discrimivations, and offers us in 
its place nothing but a sweeping law, easy 
to evade, and all but impossible to enforce. 


A CRY OF DISTRESS. 


Wirnin the past week a letter has come 
to us from one of the hardest working and 
most earnestly spiritual pastors in this Me- 
tropolitan district. Though there is no 
sign of faint-heartedness in the letter, yet 
there is sadness and sorrow, coupled with 
not a little perplexity asto what there is left 
for him to do, and anxiety as concerning 
the future of his church. We are con- 
strained tostate in part the case, and make 
a short extract from his letter, as no doubt 
it is typical of conditions to be found in 
many of the churches of our Lord here- 
about and in other partsoftheland. There 
were signs of the Spirit’s presence in his 
congregation, and, after carefully studying 
them, he called special meetings for prayer. 
With wise, discriminating judgment,he con- 
ducted these meetings for three weeks just 
past. Of the results he says: 

The meetings were poorly attended, and .yet 
the results were very large in proportion. Fifty 
young people have expressed a desire for a new 
life; and I have good reason to believe that at 
least thirty-five have been hopefully converted. 

. « Tammet, however, by these painful facts. 

1. Comparatively few of my church-members 
are interested, attend the meetings, orare actively 
engaged in labor for souls. J feel a’most alone 
in this work, Not more than half « dozen 
brethren, I should say, bave helped in the meet- 
ings by prayer or remark. 











2 Only a curtain class of persons are reached 
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by the truth—viz., young people in the Sabbath- 
school, from twelve to twenty years of age. As 
yet, none of the large company of church-going 
middle-aged men and women among us are inter- 
ested. And strange to say, notwithstanding I 
have for years had a large evening congregation 
of outsiders, and have preached to them as plain 
a Gospel as I can, none of them have been 
touched, 

Now what shall I do? etc. 

For the pastor we can only say that we 
know something of the experience he 
speaks of when he says: ‘‘/ feel almost alone 
in this work.” But this is not an unusual 
experience for the servant of God. Noah 

was alone in his work of preaching to the 
antediluvian world. Moses was almost 
alone in the wilderness, but two men 
only—Caleb and Joshua—standing by him 
loyally, and trusting in God while they 
wrought, Paul was at one time left so 
completely alone that he said: ‘ No man 
stood by me; nevertheless the Lord stood 
by me.” Elijah cried out: ‘I alone am 
left!” There is but one thing for the faith- 
ful and almost discouraged pastor to do. 
Call to mind that there are hidden ones 
who are with him, if not in bodily presence, 
yet in spirit, as there were the seven 
thousand in Elijah’s time, who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal; and, better than 
all, the Lord is with him “ always,” and 
wiil *‘ stand by” him. He is to remember 
that the Master requires * faithfulness” and 
** success,” as itis marked by outward re- 
sults. Stephen seemed not to be very suc- 
cessful in his preaching, though ‘ he was 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost.” But he 
reaped mightily through the young man 
who stood by “holding the garments” of 
them that stoned him. He planted an ar- 
row in his heart that rankled until the 
Lord took it out (after driving it deeper) 
on his way to Damascus. Out of those 
thirty-five young souls whom God has 
given him, there may come some mighty 
instruments for God, in whose labors this 
pastor will rejoice throughout eternity. 
Let our brother be not discouraged, but 
steadily dothat which his band finds to do, 
looking to the Lord forcomfort. Our Lord 
can be touched with his feelings of loneli- 
ness; for how hardly and patiently he 
wrought, and how small the immediate re- 
sult of his divine ministry! Could the 
heavens be opened over the heads of such 
faithful pastors in their discouragement, 
they would see Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God, as did Stephen, signifying his 
interestandsympathy. Nay, through that 
scriptural telescope, we caneven now see 
him. Moreover, there are scores and hun- 
dreds of pastors who are in like case. 
Doubtless when this extract from our 
brother's letter meets their eyes, they will 
undergird him with their prayers, and all 
others of the brethren unknown to them, 
who are in like case. 

But what shall we say to those hundreds 
of men and women in our churches who 
coolly and indifferently throw all the bur- 
den and responsibility of the work of the 
Lord upon their already overworked pas- 
tors; who hear the trumpet call to war and 
to work, but who disregard it without a 
thought; who go not up “ to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty”? Alas for them. Our hearts are 
moved for them; for the curse that was 
invoked against Meroz of old will be against 
them. No doubt the blood of souls will be 
found on their garments in the day they 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
They are witnesses who have kept back 
their witness; they are as men set on 
watch who have not kept the lights burn- 
ing. Nay, they are worse; they have gone 
over, practically, to the enemy. Their 
brethren have gone to war, and they 
quietly and selfishly take their carnal ease 
and see them fall in the battle, or retreat 
before the enemy, when, if they had gone 
to their help, a glorious victory might be 
won for God, and souls by scores saved. 
How can our brother wonder that the large 
congregation of unconverted church-goers 
of middle age, and the large congregation 
ef outsiders who have for years attended 
his evening service, remain untouched 
when his large church-membership remain 
untouched and unmoved for them, and 
leave them without witness? No wonder 
the outsiders and the unconverted church- 
goers doubt of the truth of the Gospel 
when this solid body of professing Chris- 





tians in our churches show no sign of 
spiritual life or care for souls. 

No doubt there will be a great revelation 
at the day of judgment concerning these 


dead professors. May God give courage to 
his pastors, and send swift and great con- 
viction to these Laodicean protessors, who 
are neither cold nor hot, and ready to be 
spewed out of the mouth of God, who will 
not long abide them. 

it aah ei 2 ee 
A NEW ERA IN MUNICIPAL GOV- 

ERNMENT. 


Tue greatest governmental reform which 
the American people have undertaken is 
unquestionably the reform of the Civil 
Service. This reform has now entered 
upoa the stage which indicates its final and 
complete success. The people have made it 
the sine qua non of party ascendency. The 
next great evil which the Hercules of pub- 
lic opinion ought now to grapple with is 
municipal misgovernment. Many of our 
fairest cities have almost been ruined by 
extravagance and corruption. It is a sad 
comment on our present system that so 
many municipalities are bankrupt, while 
others are staggering under debts which, 
probably, neither the present nor the com- 
ing generation can pay. Public attention 
is being directed to this evil more and more, 
and there are signs of the coming of a new 
era in municipal government. We find 
euch signs in New York, Brooklyn, and 
other cities of this state, and especially in 
the adoption of the amendment to the con- 
stitution of this state curtailing the power 
of cities to contract debt. 

For many years the municipal govern- 
ment of our national metropolis has been a 
government of the Rings, for the Rings, 
and by the Rings. The bosses have ruled 
as unscrupulously as they have robbed. 
The Tweeds, the Connollys, and their 
less notorious, though often equally dishon- 
orable followers, have spun for our city a 
history of almost uninterrupted misrule. 
Our public works represent misspent or mis- 
applied millions. It has been said that the 
eight or ten varieties of architecture, so 
glaringly distinguishable in the windows 
of our city Court House, mark the succes- 
sive spoliations of the City Treasury by 
the different rings that came and went dur- 
ing the construction of that monument to 
municipal corruption, The condition of 
affairs, however, has been improving dur- 
ing the past year or two, and the outlook 
has cven become encouraging. 

Our sister city, Brooklyn, had suffered 
under similar and almost equal bossism, 
until the election of Seth Low as her re- 
form mayor. By assuming all the author- 
ity possible, and incurring, thereby, equally 
a direct responsibility, he has dragged the 
city from the depths of mismanagement to 
which she had sunk. Encouraged by the 
example of Brooklyn’s effort and success, 
New York sought, last year, to obtain legis- 
lation that would increase the powers, and, 
at the same time, the responsibilities of her 
Mayor and diminish the powers of the 
Board of Aldermen—the body that has long 
been the disgrace of our municipal govern- 
ment. This was done; and it only re- 
mained to find a man for mayor who sym- 
pathized with the spirit of the reform and 
was known to be capable of carrying it into 
effect. The citizens selected for the post 
one who had been already tried and found 
not wanting; and, in spite of rings and reg- 
ulars, ex-Mayor Grace was elected. 

The new Mayor submitted his message 
to the Common Council on Monday of last 
week. It is manly and tothe point. First 
of all the Mayor proposes to make a search- 
ing examination into the city’s finances, 
and the municipal departments. To do 
this he will avail himself of the power, con- 
ferred by the laws of 1884, of control of the 
two commissioners of accounts, who are 
required to examine, at least once in three 
months, the Department of Finance, and 
report thereon to him, and also to make 
such special examinations of other depart- 
ments as he may direct. Mayor Grace says 
in brief: 

’ “T shall at once undertake a thorough and 
exhaustive examination into all of the city and 
county offices, and shall instruct the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts to proceed as they would in 
examining the affairs of a private corporation 
or business houge, in order that any official in- 
capacity, neglect,. extravagance or waste, which 
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may be discovered to exist, may be remedied with- 
out delay.” : 

Mayor Grace calls attention to the evils 
resulting from the frequent altering and 
amending of the city charter, dictated 
often by partisan considerations, and rec- 
ommends ‘the passage of a constitution- 
al amendment, providing a general charter 
for all cities, and prohibiting all special 
legislation in regard to municipal corpora- 
tions.” He favors holding local elections 
in the Spring, so that the interests of the 
city may not, in political excitement, be 
sacrificed by the partisan influences of the 
state or national elections. 

The Mayor favors, further, single-headed 
commissions, and the consequent undi- 
vided responsibility. In such reorganizs- 
tion of the departments, and in the central- 
ization of legislative authority in local 
affairs lies our only hope of deliverance 
from municipal misrule. Corruption can- 
not be hindered if responsibility attaches 
to one of several persons, or is to be 
searched for among a number of boards or 


committees. The responsibility must be 
single and direct. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that recent legislation has 


tended toward the desired centralization 
of power. The Mayor’s message treats in 
detail of many matters that are of special 
local interest ; but the importance of it, as a 
whole, lies in the fact that it signalizes a 
change from aldermanic extravagance and 
corruption to what promises to be an era 
of reform in our municipal government. 





THE MORMON KINGDOM. 


Tne Rev. Dwight Spencer read, last 
week, before the Conference of Baptist 
clergymen in this city, an exceedingly able 
paper on what he styled ‘‘ The Mormon 
Kingdom.” The title well suits the 
facts; and we are glad that the Conference, 
after passing a vote of thanks to the author, 
decided to have the paper published in full. 
We give, as follows, a brief synopsis of this 
paper: 

After referring to the history of Mormon- 
ism in this country, Mr. Spencer proceeded 
to consider the elements of its strength— 
one and the chief of which consists in its 
compact and thorough organization, so as 
to utilize its whole force for the attainment 
of its own ends. President Taylor, like 
Brigham Young in his day, is at the head 
of the system, and is to Mormons the legate 
of God, and the interpreter of his will, con- 
trolling Mormon faith and action by abso- 
lute authority. He is supplemented by the 
auxiliary force of apostles, bishops, and a 
large number of priests, and a huge army 
of minor officers of the Church. Every 
fourth male adult holds some office in the 
Mormon Church, so that there is one officer 
over every three male Mormons. 

Here is an elaborately and_ skillfully 
planned organization, through which the 
President can move the whole body of 
Mormons at his pleasure, and carry out his 
purposes even to the minutest detail. 
Tithes can be imposed and collected with- 
out loss. No machinery for raising money 
for temples and for propagandism in this 
and other lands was ever better contrived ; 
and probably no other people ever contrib- 
uted so largely, in proportion to their 
number and means, for what they deemed 
religious objects, as the Mormons of this 
country. The Mormon system for raising 
money outstrips the Catholic system, and 
puts that of the Protestant completely into 
the shade. It is estimated that the income 
of the Mormon Church in the United States 
is about three million dollars annually ; and 
the whole of it is in the hands of the priest- 
hood, to be spent ‘‘ where it will do the 
most good.” Here is a vast power, and 
this power is wielded in the most effectual 
way. Any one who takes the Mormon 
leaders to be fools is wonderfully mistaken 
as to their capacity. 

The system of Mormonism consists in a 
combination of religious sentiment with 
animal lust. The former is so perverted 
as to make it indorse the latter.. The 
Mormon is taught to believe that polygamy 
is an ordinance of God, and an essential 
part of his religion, avd that all interference 
by the civil law with his practice of polyg- 
amy is simply an outrageous persecution 
and encroachment upon his religious rights. 
Beastly sensuality is decked in the robes of 
virtue. Women become the degraded and 





oppressed victims of polygamous hus- 
bands, because they are assured that they 
will in this way most certainly secure their 
best interests in the life to come. Their 
coidition under polygamy, though an 
awful one, is looked upon by them as 
spiritually and prospectively their best 
estate. Most of them willingly accept 
the situation under the inspiration of mis- 
guided hope, and in many cases because, 
humanly speaking, there is nothing else for 
them to do. 

The ‘“‘Mormon Kingdom” has its seat 
of empire and influence, not in the states 
that are organized and admitted into the 
Union, and where the habits and institu- 
tions of the people have assumed a fixed 
and settled form, but it has taken pos- 
session of Utah territory, and, from it as a 
central point, is spreading itself into other 
adjacent territories. Wherever it goes it 
lives, and moves, and breathes, and acts 
under the absolute control of its leaders, and 
is the instrument for executing their will. 
These leaders constitute a politico-ecclesias- 
tical oligarchy, with President Taylor at its 
head. In Utah they have the political con- 
trol of civil affairs, notwithstanding the 
Edmunds’ law, and are rapidly acquir- 
ing power in other adjacent territories. 
Their plan is to establish Mormonism in 
the territories of the United States as a po- 
litical power; and in the execution of this 
plan they are shrewd and far-seeing politi- 
cians. No men better understand bow to 
run the ‘* machine.” 

The grave question which confronts the 
people of the United States is, whether this 
Mormon kingdom, having its basis in 
crime and a perverted religious sentiment, 
shall be a final success. It is quite certain 
that this evi! will never cure itself, and 
never die from self-disgust. lt is to be 
abated, if it disappears at all; and, in the 
process of abatement the Christian Church 
of this country has an urgent duty to per- 
form, quite as important as it is to eend 
missionaries to China or India, and the 
Government of the United States has a duty 
to perform in the vigorous and unrelenting 
punishment of polygamists. Here is work 
for both; and the sooner it is undertaken 
with serious earnestness, the sooner this 
monstrous evil will come to an end. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by delay. 


Esitorial Aotes. 


In a letter to one of our Roman Catholic ex- 
changes, a rural priest gives the results in twenty- 
six instances among his people, where Catholics 
married Protestants. In fifteen instances the 
Catholic was the husband. In but one case does 
the husband remain a good Catholic. In six 
cases he is indifferent or very careless ; in eight 
he is entirely lost to the Church. In three of 
these cases no mention is made of children. In 
one case, while the husband is very careless, the 
Protestant wife sends the children to the Catho- 
lic Church and school, and in another case of a 
“very careless” husband, we read that the ‘child 
was nearly a year old before baptism, through no 
fault of Protestant wife.” Inthe ten remaining 
cases the children have all become Protestants, or 
at least are lost to the Catholic Church, Of the 
eleven instances in which the wife was a Cath- 
olic, in one case she has fallen away, in another 
is careless, and in nine remains faithful, In 
nine of these eleven cases there were childrev. 
In the case in which the wife fell away the chil- 
dren were lost. In three cases the husband is 
spoken of as a bigot, and the children were bap- 
tized by stealth. In another case the children, 
though baptized, are not allowed to go to church, 
These figures indicate that the Catholic husband 
is far more likely to be lost to his Church than 
the Protestant husband to be won over to the 
Catholic side, while of the influences to which 
the children are subjected, the Protestant is the 
stronger. It is not strange that ‘‘mixed mar- 
riages”’ are discouraged by the Roman author- 
ities. 














SWITZERLAND is fast becoming the center 
of a number of secial reform movements on the 
Continent. The society for the promotion of a 
better observance of the Lord’s Day has been in 
operation there .for years, has spread its influ- 
ence through branch associations into . other 
lands, and has, in both a literary and practical 
way, been doing much good. The temperance 
question, which is decidedly becoming a burn- 
ing problem throughout central Europe, finds 
jts strongest advocatesin the Swiss cantons, and 
there, too, shows its greatest success. The Ge- 
neva Temperance Association was commenced in 
1880, with but eight members; now it- numbers 
no less than 3,968, of whom 1,718 signed in 
order to influence others through their example ; 
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1,009 signed to guard themselves against drunk- 
enness, and 1,241 for the purpose of being cured 
of the evil. But recently this movement has 
assumed a somewhat modified shape in Lau- 
sanne, There a society has been organized 
which combats the drinking of whisky only, and 
does not advocate absolute abstinence. Evi- 
dently, such a society was sorely needed; for 
statistics show that twenty-seven million liter 
of whisky are annually consumed in this little re- 
public, or over thirty lifer for each male inhab- 
itant. 


Few persons among our readers, we im- 
agine, suspect the extent of the religious desti- 
tution among children and youth in the Empire 
State, as revealed by The Sunday-schools at Work, 
the quarterly of the New York State Sunday- 
school Association, By way of illustration, we 
quote from a missionary laboring in Chautauqua 
County the past year. He says: 

**T visited one district over four miles long, and 
quite thickly settled. Only two families attend 
Church or Sunday-school. In another district fifty 
children could be gathered, besides adults, In an- 
other I found twenty-five families, besides Catholics, 
destitute of religious privileges. . One woman 

* said: *I have six children, and they are growing up 

like heathens.’ Town after town shows similar des- 
titution. In one town is a district in which there is 
not a child who attends Sunday-school.” 
This is but one of many examples of great 
necessity. The Association is earnestly striving 
to supply the needs, which are so painfully ap- 
parent ; but it must have greatly increased aid if 
its work 1s to be fully accomplished. Can our 
Christian people do better than to support this 
valuable home work? The publication above 
referred to, issued at Syracuse, gives numerous 
details of it, and Mr. Timothy Hough, the treas- 
urer, also at Syracuse, will receive contributions. 
The society is strictly undenominational. 





THE medical examiner of one of the largest in- 
surance companies in this country scouts the 
idea that malt liquors are harmless or helpful. 
He says that statistics prove that life is much 
shortened by even moderate drinking, and adds : 

‘*This rule applies to the use of maljt liquors as 
well as to spirituous liquors. The fact is, that 
drinkers of malt liquors take more spirits than the 
ordinary drinkers of alcoholics, insomuch as beer is 
a seductive drink, and it is necessary to take a 
larger amount of malt liq iors to get the equivalent 
in effect of one or two drinks of ordinary spirits,” 
The rule of his company, he says, is ‘never to 
insure an individual who is an habitual user of 
liquors ; and we do not take those who use malt 
liquors habitually, unless they seem, by inheri- 
tance, to take malt liquors as a matter of diet, 
such as the Germans, or French, who take light 
wines. We do not, however, take these classes, if 
we find they drink to excess.” We must add 
one more observation from the letter of this 
medical examiner to The Voice; 

“There can be no doubt that the alcoho] and 
white wines drunk in the gardens and homes of 
the Germans in their country, as well as by the 
French in their native France, are much more per- 
nicious when taken in this climate. The quantity 
of beer consumed by some men, especially by the 
*Jongshoremen of London or Liverpool, would be 
positively fatal if taken by the same classes here.” 
Yet, in the face of such facts as these, piled up 
like mountains, men of character and under- 
standing defend and support the liquor traffic! 
What or whom will they hear, if nol such wit- 
nesses and testimonies as there? 





One of our readers, in a communication to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, writes as follows: 

Polygamy now exists in Dakota and in all of the 
surrounding territories to almost as great an extent 
asin Utah. Do the bill for admission, passed by 
the Senate, and the constitution proposed for Dakota, 
forever exclude and prohibit polygamy? If they do 
not, should not al] the states hereafter admitted 
from any of these territories be required to have 

“ such a clause in their constitutions? Would not 
this method be the best for the admission of Dakota 
as wellas for Utah? Would not this method be a 
wise and safe solution of the Mormon question? 
Would it be safe to admit Dakota or any other state 
from such territories without suc’ prohibition ? 
We think that our correspondent must be -mis- 
taken as to the prevalence of polygamy in 
Dakota. Wewere not aware of any such fact as 
he sets forth, and do not know whether the 
enabling bill passed by the Senate contains any 
special provision on the subject. Be the fact as 
it may, we heartily subscribe to the suggestion 
that neither Utah nor any adjacent territory, in 
which polygamy has obtained the slightest foot- 
hold, should ever be admitted into the Union, 
without incorporating into the act of admission 
an absolute prohibition of polygamy, and thus 
making the prohibition a part of ‘the supreme 

Jawof the land.” It will not be enough to place 
the prohibition in the constitution of the new 
state to be admitted, since the people of that 
state might, after its admission, amend the con- 
stitution and remove the prohibition altogether. 
The prohibition should rest on. a law of. Con- 
gress,-enacted when admitting the state and 
made a part of the admitting act, that cannot be 
amended or changed by the people afterward. 
And, in the meantime, Congress should, by suit- 
able legislation, confront polygamy with such 





measures for its suppression in all the territories 
of the United States that the system will dis- 
appear from every territory in which it has 
obtained any lodgment. The time for Congress 
to do its work is before a territory becomes a 
state. It then has plenary power, and should 
exercise it to the full extent demanded by the 
exigency of the case, 





WE seldom publish letters sent us, commend- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT ; but the following is too 
good to be lost: 


Bon HommMgE, DAK., Dec. 9th, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have just read an article from Dr. Edwards in 
the last INDEPENDENT on “After Thanksgiving, 
What?” I desire to put in practice the spirit of 
that article, 

First, I want to thank the editor for those whole- 
some and life-giving leaders on “ Good Doing,” in 
three of the late numbers, These alone ought to 
pay the price of a year’s subscription to THE INDE 
PENDENT. Then the atand you took and maintained- 
on the political questions of the day is so full of hope 
for the future that it makes the writer’s heart wel! 
over with thanksgiving for words so full of the right 
ring in an age when 80 many uncertain sounds are 
voiced forth. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been to me a perfect mine 
of pure gold. I wonder now why I did not dig in 
this mine before. I feel thankful to the publisher 
for his circular, sent over a year ago, bringing to my 
notice this paper, and its value to every minister of 
Christ. My testimony to-day is that old-time testi- 
mony given by a woman with a crown on her head, 
to the wise man of old: That the half was not told me 
of the blessings of THE INDEPENDENT. One must 
delve in its deep and suggestive columns to know 
its worth. Give me THE INDEPENDENT, The Cen- 
tury, Webster’s Unabridged, and the Bible, and I am 
setup in sermon-building. I write this, with noax 
to grind, no lightning rods to sell. I write it from 
an obscure little town in Dakota, on the banks of 
the “ Great Muddy.” The one who writes is as ob- 
scure as the little town where he lives, He is the 
pastor of a little missionary church, receiving aid 
to live from your neighbors at the Bible House» 
Astor Place, from whence the small amount, de- 
layed just now from a depleted treasury, makes the 
heart sick. I write from pure thanksgiving of 
heart and from the helpfulness of your weekly 
visits to Bon Homme. I know you will not object 
to this humble testimony even from an obscure 
home missiorary, who has rejoiced in the welcome 
light of sixty-eight returning Springs, and is yet able 
to work and think for the Master. 

Yours, truly, D. B. NICHOLS, 

Home missionary at Bon Homme, 

Written in my log study, built first for a whisky 
shop, then transformed into a smoke-house for hams 
and bacon, and lastly, a study for a minister. 





Ir seems to be settled that the United States 
Senator from this state, chosen to succeed Sena- 
tor Lapham, after the 4th of next March, will be 
either Levi P. Morton, our present Minister to 
France, or William M. Evarts, the eminent law- 
yer, of this city. All the other candidates may 
be considered as practically withdrawn, thus 
limiting the contest to these two gentlemen. 
The friends of each have been busy for some time 
in organizing a campaign for their special favor- 
ite; and as matters now look, it is difficult to 
tell which of the two has the better chances of suc- 
cess. We thought, last week, and think still, that 
the chances favor the election of Mr. Morton ; 
but since that period those of Mr. Evarts 
have certainly improved. As between these 
two geutlemen, we have found it impossible to 
warm ourselves into any special zeal in prefer- 
ence of either over the other, and for the reason 
that both are so well fitted for the office that 
either would be a credit to the state, and the in- 
terests of the people would be safe in the hands 
of either. Both are strong men ; both are reli- 
able and trustworthy Republicans ; and, whatever 
the wire-pullers and politicians who have taken 
this Senatorial campaign into their special 
charge may say on the subject, the simple truth 
is that the great State of New York would be 
wisely ahd well represented by the election of 
either of these gentlemen. We believe that it 
would be better if the outside politicians would 
mind their own business, and leave the members 
of the legislature to choose a Senator in the ex- 
ercise of their best judgment, , 





Tue sixteen Southern States are entitled to 121 
members in the House of Representatives ; and 
of these, 108 members in the next House will be 
Democrats, and 18 members will be Republicans, 
The Northern and Western States are entitled to 
204 members ; and of these the Republicans have 
128, or not quite two-thirds, in the next House. 
The whole number of Representatives will be 
325; of these, 184 will be Democrats, 108 of them 
coming from the sixteen Southern States, and 
76 of them from the Northern and Western 
States; while 141 will be Republicans, 128 of 
them coming from the Northern and Western 
States, and 18 from the sixteen Southern States, 
These figures show that the strength of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, as represented in the House of 
Representatives, lies in the Southern States, and 
the strength of the Republican Party is found 
in the Northern and Western States. Thirty- 
nine of the Southern Representatives in Con- 
gress are allotted to the South on the basis of 
the colored population residing there ; and, if 
the-colored vote were freely east,” and honestly 





counted, this fact would be no ground of com- 
plaint. But if, as we believe to be a fact, and 
as the voting statistics at the South show, this 
vote is practically transferred to the Democratic 
Party, not by the free action of colored voters, 
but by being suppressed, then Democratic as- 
cendency thus obtained in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a stupendous outrage upon the first 
principles of our electoral system, a gross inj us- 
tice to the North and the West, and, at the same 
time, an invasion and virtual denial of the con- 
stitutional rights of Southern colored voters. 
This is a wrong of so grave a character that the 
North and the West will not, and should not, per- 
manently submit to it. The Southern colored 
voters number about twelve hundred thousand ; 
and the so-called Southern question will never 
be rightly settled, and indeed, never settled at 
all, until the doctrine of a ‘free ballot anda 
fair count” shall be extended to this entire body 
of votere, 





GENERAL GRANT, in the following dignified 
and appropriate letter, declines, for himself and 
his family, to accept the money which was in 
process of being raised for him by Cyrus W. 
Field and others, who wished, in this way, to 
testify their sympathy with himin his financial 
misfortunes, and at the same time, show their 
high appreciation of his past services to his 
country : 

“NEw YORK CITY, Jan. 6th, 1885, 

**My DEAR S1R:—Through the press, and other- 
wise, I learn that you, with a few other friends of 
mine, are engaged in raising a subscription for my 
benefit. I appreciate both the motive and the 
friendship which have dictated this course on your 
part; but, on mature reflection, I regard it as due 
myself and family to decline this proffered gener- 
osity. 

“T regret that I did not make this known earlier. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Cyrus W. FIELD, Esq. U. 8. GRANT,” 
We have no doubt that General Grant writes 
precisely as he feels, and are not surprised that 
he should have written such a letter, The let- 
ter will contribute to elevate him in the esteem 
of the American people, and lessen any disposi- 
tion to criticise his mistake in being mixed up 
with such an unscrupulous swindler as Ferdi- 
nand Ward, 





Tue annual report of the Trustees of the East 
River Bridge shows that, during the past year, 
the total number of passengers carried over the 
bridge by railway was 10,679,860. The gross re- 
ceipts from all sources amounted, for the year, 
to $533,993, while thé expenditures for the same 
period in doing the business amounted to $300,- 
000 in round numbers, leaving a surplus of 
$233,993. The receipts from pedestrians were 
$39,810; from vehicles, $68,191; and from pas- 
sengers in the railway cars, $426,492. Some 
people think that the bridge, except in the cars, 
ought to be entirely free. Had this been the 
fact during the past year, part of the cost 
of taking care of the bridge, amounting 
to some $300,000, would have been collected 
from the tax-payers of Brooklyn and New York 
by an assessment on their property, saying 
nothing about the larger assessment to pay 
the interest on the bonds issued by the two 
cities in building the bridge. We have never 
been able to see any force in the argument 
for making the bridge entirely free. We see 
no good reason why those who actually use 
the bridge should not, in tolls, pay a reason- 
able, if only a nominal tax for that use, It is 
a simple and easy way of collecting sufficient 
funds to pay the current expenses of the bridge, 
which would otherwise fall exclusively, as before 
stated, upon the tax-payers, 


Tue note of last week by “E. H. W. B.” about 
the “ button” asa hinJerance to mission work in 
Aleppo has brought us a number of replies. The 
son of a missionary writes that he has had one, 
and his sister two of these nose ornaments, and 
he does not think they are ‘‘ very bad,” Further- 
more, they are as common, he says, in Aintab, 
Mosul, Mardin, and throughout the Euphrates 
Valley, as in Aleppo, which has not a monopoly 
of them, as “E. H, W. B.” seems to infer ; and he 
ventures to intimate that Dr. Ward will be ‘‘ very 
lucky if he escapes one.’’ We can only hope that 
he will be very prudent, and that among the tro- 
phies he brings back of Nineveh and other ancient 
cities there will be no Aleppo “ buttons.” Dr. 
Oliver Crane, an old Turkish missionary, who 
resided some months in that unfortunate town, 
calls attention to the fact that it was abandoned 
by the American Board as a station for more 
fruitful fields. He never heard any other rea- 
son given for removing fromit. He writes ; 

I fully agree with Dr, Ward as to the eligibility 
of that important city, as a station to be manned; 
and did not the weight of years forbid, I should re- 
joice in being permitted to go and “ possess it” as a 
prospectively inviting station .of the American 
Board. My audiences at preaching services on the 
Sabbath while there in 1852, and especially my 
large, and to me, deeply interesting Bible ciass, 
have left very deep impressions on my mind. And 
I can bespeak for any*missionary who should go 
there, with 4 heart warm and a hand ready for ser- 
vice, enough to do in missionary labor. 

As to the prevalence of “buttons” Dr. Crane says 
that Dr. Nutting, a physician, accounted it so 


desirable as a place of residence that he built 


/himself a nice house there and lived in it several 


years. He never knew a missionary to leave 
there, or to refuse to go there on account of 
‘*buttons,” and he has yet to learn of a single 
American missionary residing there, or any 
member of his family, who beara the “scar” of a 
“button.” He adds: 


As for the “ button” itself, from personal inspec- 
tion of many cases, and experiments with it, both 
at Aleppo and at Aintab, where itis much worse, but 
where American missionaries have continued to 
reside for over thirty-five years, I am fully satisfied 
of its entire preventibility, and, if taken in hand 
in time after its attacks, of its curability. At all 
events, no member of my family ever had it, 
though residing both in Aleppo andip Aintab for 
over three years in all. Itis true it does at times 
leave scars, as the faces of many natives in both 
cities, and in fact in all that region, amply testify; 
but these are mainly owing to their preposterous 
treatment of it, applying corrosive and caustic 
remedies to the sorea on the tender faces of their 
little children, in whom alone, among the natives, it 
occurs, 





Tue New England Divorce Reform League 
held its annual meeting in Boston, last week, 
and voted to become the National Divorce Re- 
form League. This was done unanimously to 
meet the growth of the work. The very day of 
the meeting four governors at the least were 
calling the attention of their legislatures to the 
subject of Divorce Reform in their messages, 
Among the new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, of this city, 
who has long been one of the warmest friends 
of the League and of the work of the corres- 
ponding secretary. The report of the Secretary, 
the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of Royalton, Vt., 
showed decided advances in the work, and a 
wide field opening more and more, Public 
events the past year have conspired to discover 
to the country the need of such a vigorous and 
wise work as this society has admirably begun. 
The report showed work enough already press- 
ing upon the League to command the full time 
of two secretaries for the present year, and 
needing several thousand dollars immediately. 
It was said at the meeting that ‘no ten thous- 
and dollars spent from Maine to California is 
doing so much for the country as that sum 
would do if put into the treasury of this League.” 
Our readers have long been made aware, by 
various contributions to our columns, of the 
grasp of its work upon the most fundamental 
institution of society, And those who have 
read the three review articles published by the 
Secretary within the last twelve months can 
judge for themselves of bis ability and fitness 
for his place. They will be surprised to learn 
that the total receipts of the treasurer for 
the year were only $1,600, and yet were 
more than in any former year, With 
the Secretary compelled to keep his home 
in a remote country town, and _ without 
means to print, and to meet other expenses, the 
wonder is that so much has been accomplished, 
Those who are generously sending their money 
into Utah should not do less there, but more, to 
meet the morally polygamous eviis of the entire 
country. George B. Safford, D.D., 48 Bible 
House, New York, is now receiving contributions 
for the Treasury of this League. 

‘ 

One of the common features of state legisla- 
tion in respect to mill-dams is that of giving 
authority to any person to erect and maintain a 
mill-dam ona non-navigable stream upon his own 
land, with the provision that he shall pay the 
owner or owners of any land overflowed in conse- 
quence of the dam such damages for this over- 
flow as may be assessed by a jury selected for 
that purpose. Every one at once recognizes this 
as reasonable legislation; and hence it is very 
common in the laws of the several states, New 
Hampshire has a law to this effect ; and under it 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company erected 
a mill-dam for its own purposes. A Mr. Head 
brought a suit against the company, and claimed 
that, under the law, he was, by the erection of 
this mill-dam and its overflow of his land, de- 
prived of his property ‘‘ without due process of 
law,” which is contrary to the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, The Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire held that this claim was not valid ; 
and the case being carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that court has just de- 
cided that there is nothing in this law of New 
Hampshire that is inconsistent with the Fou)- 
teenth Amendment. This settles the question 
that such mill-dam laws in the several states are 
not prohibited by this amendment. 








....I¢ is strange how a thorough Roman 
Catholic training incapacitates even an otherwise 
unprejudiced and educated man from ‘under- 
standing or appreciating the reformers and their 
wotk. The French historian, Duruy, ’ whose 
large work on Roman history is acknowledged 
by students to be most excellent, and who is an 
authority in his department, spoke some’ time 
ago in the Académie des Sciences, Morales et 
Politiques, on Coligny, and put forth the claim 
that the reformers had breught about nob a 





progress, but a retrogression uf the ations, 
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“The reformers,” says Duruy, “ would be very 
much astonished, if they would return in our 
day, and learn that they are being called the 
fathers of modern liberty. If they were such, 
it was so against their will; for their principles 
were of a revolutionary character.” 


. Our notice, in the Biblical Research col- 
umn, of the clay cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will be valued 
the more by our readers, since a very inaccurate 
translation has been widely circulated in the 
daily newspapers, accompanied by various loose 
statements about the whole matter. The cylin- 
der was purchased last Summer, by the director 
of the Museum, and several persons were allowed 
to copy it while it remained his personal prop- 
erty ; so that it bas not been a long while in the 
Museum, as the published notices would impiy. 
Paul Haupt, it is understood, denies having had 
anything to do with the translation recently pub- 
lished, or having ever seen a square inch of it, 
much less having read a proof or recommended 
its publication. The first person to copy or trans- 
late any portion of the cylinder was the Rev. J. 
P. Peters, now of Philadelphia, It is to be hoped 
that any new attempt at translation will not 
make such mistakes as to render “sin and 
transgression” by “ joy and gladness,” 


. After the long-continued apathy and in- 
action in Egyptian affairs it is refreshing to 
read anything so definite as Lord Wolseley’s 
telegram to the Prince of Wales. The public 
confidence in Lord Wolseley’s promises is great ; 
for be has a way of announcing what he pro- 
poses to accomplish on a certain day, and of 
proceeding forthwith to carry out his under- 
taking to the very letter. But it must be re- 
membered that, since the battle of Tel el Kebir, 
the public has been deluded by many vain plans, 
never carried to their execution. Now, almost 
any promise must needs go begging for confi- 
dence. It is somewhat curious that this tel- 
egram from Lord Wolseley followed so closely 
upon the article in the London Times, inviting 
Mr. Gladstone to resign, *‘in order to enable a 
new ministry, not crippled by personal engage- 
ments injurious to the true interests of England, 
to adopt a vigorous policy in Egypt, the colo- 
nies, and foreign affairs generally.” 


....Tuesday of last week was the fifty-third 
birthday of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, of 
Brooklyn and the Brooklyn Magazine seized upon 
the occasion to present to bim a pleasant surprise, 
consisting in a long series of congratulatory let- 
ters solicited by the editor and published in the 
Magazine for January. These letters were writ- 
ten by a great number of persons, some of them 
residents in Brooklyn, others resident in differ- 
ent parts of this country, and still others living 
in England. Clergymen, statesmen, lawyers, 
judges, poets, editors, and gentlemen of high 
social standing all agree in paying a warm and 
earnest tribute to Dr. Talmage, as one of the 
most remarkable preachers in the American pul- 
pit. Such a concurrent judgment may well be 
gratifying to the legitimate and honest ambitions 
of any man. 


..It will be remembered that Professor 
Christlieb, of Bonn, at the late meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Copenhagen, directed at- 
tention to the religious status of the city of 
Hamburg as exceptionally terrible. Recent 
statistios go to show that he was correct in his 
estimate. There are, inthe first and second 
districts of the city, 280,000 members of the 
parishes, but only 13 per cent, of the adults are 
communicant members. The church seating 
capacity for these two districts is only 21,000; 
and yet the churches are generally half empty. 
Less than 75 per cent. of the children born were 
baptized, which means something in Germany, 
where the neglect of infant baptism is considered 
as the final step into the ranks of outspoken un- 
believers. 


.... We are astonished that so fair a Catholic 
paper as the Boston Pilot should give utterance 
to anything so shamefully false as the follow- 
ing: 

*- ‘Civilized by English missionaries’ means more 
than the wordsimply. It means that the * natives’ 
were found by England honest, simple, pure, suber, 
truthful, and probably warlike, and that the civil- 
izinginfuence of their conquerors has made them 
arace of drunkards, liars, prostitutes, and depraved 
serfs.” 


It would be just as true to say that the Cath- 
olic Church produces dynamiters and assassins, 
as well as “drunkards, liars, prostitutes, and 
depraved serfs,” 


. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor has made a very suc- 
cessful trip to the West with Dr. Cobb to raise 
money for parsonages of Congregational home 
missionaries, He has secured $19,000 of the 
$25,000 needed, and we sincerely hope the bal- 
ance will soon be made up, One of our contem- 
poraries fears that it may spoil home missiona- 
ries to have somuch attention, There is no more 
self-denying clasa of persons on the continent 
than these home missionaries. Many of them 
live in almost destitute circumstances, and this 
movement is in thein‘erests of humanity, eas 
vvell as of increased missionary efficiency. 


..We have arranged with Mr. Arthur T, 





Hadley to provide the readers of Taz InpEPEzn- 
DENT with a few papers on the important and 
living question of corporations and monopolies. 
His lectures on this sabject in the post-graduate 
courses at Yale College have attracted much at- 
tention and given him the position of a recog- 
nized authority. The discussion will be, in some 
respects, novel in this country. Its pressing 
practical importance will be seen at a glance. 
We print the first paper this week, which is de- 
signed to be, in a measure, introductory and a 
genera] mapping out of the subject. 


..The Sun, of this city, thinks *‘that public 
honor and the interests that public offices are 
created to subserve are infinitely safer in the 
guardianship of political parties and of the pub- 
lic press, and that the mischiefs of corruption 
and dishonesty therein are less noxious and less 
enduring under party criticism and antagonism, 
than are the same evils in other spheres of pub- 
he activity that are entirely removed from party 
criticism and correction.” There is a great deal 
of good sense in this language, as there is not a 
little silly pietistic cant current against political 
parties. 


....-The Charleston News glories in the fact 
that not a single divorce has ever been granted 
in South Carolina since the Revolution. There 
is no law in the state giving the power for any 
cause, What occurs is “‘separation” for cause, 
without the right of either party to marry 
again, as in the case of absolute divorce. It is 
a& grave question among jurists whether tho 
denial of this right is, on the whole, beneficial 
to society. Mr. Bishop, in his treatise on ‘* Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” thinks that it is not. 


.. When Christians of different denominations 
shall be able to think and write of each other in 
such a spirit as that shown by Professor Phelps, 
this week, in his study of the Episcopal Church, 
denominational barriers will be pretty nearly 
leveled, and narrowness and bigotry will have 
disappeared. He has not dishonored his own 
Church by his candor, nor proved himself a less 
faithful Congregationalist. 


.-Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt must be credited 
with a very generous and delicate act in propos- 
ing to make over to Mrs, Grant the property 
which General Grant assigned him to pay 
the $150,000 which he had borrowed of him. 
The General and bis wife, after much thought 
over the matter, have declined the offer, The 
public will appreciate the high motives on both 
sides, 


..We had no thought of disparaging 
the work or character of the National Temper- 
ance Society in our editorial last week about the 
National Temperance League. The former is 
an old, honored and useful society, working on 
an unsectarian and unpartisan basis, Its chief 
object is to create through literature 4 sound 
temperance sentiment. We wish it all prosperity, 


..Governor Hoedly, in his message’ to the 
legislature of Ohio, takes strong ground in favor 
of changing the day of the state elections in that 
state, and holding these elections in November, 
and on the day in which the Presidential election 
is held once in every four years. Pennsylvania 
and Indiana made this change a few years ago, 


_ and Ohio would do well to follow the example. 


.-The Republicans are said to have a major- 
ity of one in the Illinois Senate, while the Demo- 
crate have alike majority in the other house. 
This, if true, renders uncertain the action of the 
legislature in respect to a United States Senator 
to succeed Senator Logan, and may lead to a 
deadlock between the two houses, and thus de- 
feat any election for the present. 


. The state of Nevada, with a population of 
not more than forty thousand, which is growing 
less all the time, is certainly in a bad way. It 
ought never to have been admitted into the 
Union as a state. It isa monstrous incongruity 
that Nevada should be politically the equal of 
the great state of New York in the Senate of the 
United States. 


.-The London Morning Post contains an 
account of a family of twelve children of the 
same father and mother living so long that their 
average age was eighty-one years, The father 
died at the age of seventy-five years, and the 
mother at that of ninety-four years, Thisisa 
most remarkable longevity in the members of a 
single family. 


....-The Supreme Oourt of the United States 
holds that the San Francisco laundry ordinance, 
forbidding the washing of clothes between the 
hours of ten o'clock in the evening and six 
o’clock in the morning, is purely 4 police regula- 
tion, within the powers of any municipality, 
and not inconsistent with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


....We congratulate The Jewish Messenger 
on the happy ending of its recent trouble. 
Week before last two different copies of it were 
published, one by the rightful owners, the other 
by the claimants. The latter, having been beaten 
in the courts, hive started a new paper. We 
hope the Messenger sae not lose any of its old 
readers. 


.»ssThe inorease of the Mormons in this 


_ 





country since 1850 is estimated at about six 
hundred per cent. This is due toa strenuous, 
well-organized and persistent system of propa- 
gandism. The Mormons give full proof that 
they are in earnest. It would be well for Chris- 
tians to imitate their example in this respect. 


.-I'he English Government will be asked 
by Quecn Victoria to give her daughter Beatrice 
$150,000 in cash when she marries Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, and $30,000 a year thereafter, 
This will be supplemented by a palace and ser- 
vices at the expense of the nation. Royalty isa 
pretty expensive article in Great Britain. 


....The Methodist Protestant says that no non- 
episcopal body in this country participated in 
the Methodist Centennial Conference. How 
would it class the Primitive and Independent 
Methodists? .They both participated, and the 
Methodist Protestant knew it; but, evidently, it 
did not want its readers to know it. 


.- The greatest see in the Church of Eng- 
land is vacated by the death of Bishop Jackson, 
of London. Its power and prominence are very 
tempting to ambitious churchmen. Its late 
incumbent is remembered very kindly; but he 
did not distinguish himself, even with the help 
of such an exalted position. 


.-The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has unanimously reported in favor of the 
canal treaty negotiated by the President with 
the Republic of Nicaragua. This creates a 
strong probability that the Senate will ratify the 
treaty by the requisite majority. 


..»The Republicans in unanimously electing 
Mr. George Z. Erwin, of 8t. Lawrence County, 
for Speaker of the Assembly of this state came 
to a wise conclusion. He will fi!l the oftice with 
credit to himself and the state. 


..Parnell has earned the right to be called 
the great Irish Dictator. He has forced a nom- 
inee for Parliament to withdraw, and brought 
forward his own candidate. 











TO EVERY READER. 
GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 





In preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sincere thanks 
‘*in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly asking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
—$2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely mu‘tiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? 





Our hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 
us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 
families. We have a great many sub- 
scribers who have taken,.the paper continu- 
ously from its first number thirty-six years 
ago, and our hope is that they may live 
to take it for thirty-six more. 

We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 
two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saving. A large proportion of our subscri- 
bers now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it is now generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 
One year, postage free. sae seecsoccscencecoee i 00 
Six months ‘“ ininhendeamenceunene, a ae 
TT Be rons fe 
Tiree wees © ecescenccccsoscicccee =O 
One subscription, two years...... roone C@ 
One subscription, five years............. 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tue IypEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 


special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date tLere 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numlk.s of the paper. Every 
number of THE INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 


‘importance to people who read and think, 


that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per terms 
upon the 81st page, and for any length of 
time agreeable to you, as a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other readiug rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Taz INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


Soormina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried fr: end 
and always proves true. 














We learn that Mme. Patti has deposited valuable 
diamonds with the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, of 

82 EK Street, for safe keeping during her stay 
e this country. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


THE attention of our peofers is asked to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. J.W. Schermerborn & Co., ot 
No.7 —_ Fourteenth Street. 





claim of the y to meet and provide for every 
requisite perta nine ao eke education of the young. 
is old b> | well estab 
ness in 1353, and we peapeak for its future career even 
greater success than has attended it during the past 
twenty-seven years. 
2 
AN ATTRACTIVE Book, -One of the handsomest lit- 
tle volumes we haveseen this geenen ! is from the en- 
terprising mpnatactnpers of the * 
Furnaces.” It is ent:tled ‘Our Homes; How to Heat 
and Ventilate Them": ; and contains 72 pages of iuter- 
esting infurmation, besides whusteations of some of 
the finest residences in the co try It is acom pete 
manual on the subject of Sonitery eating and Venti- 
lating, and it also shows specimens of the lutest work 
of gome of our prominent architects. 
2 advise such of our readers as have houses to 
heat and ventilate to pussers one of these books. 
It will be sent free to any one on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps, Address, the Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 
Boston, Mass, 


ECONOMY = er uTLary IN TYPE- 


Ove readers have bei bn noticed the hendeomely 
displayed advertisement of ihe Sun Type-Writer in 
another vast of the paper. 

‘Lhe achines are receivi ty once favorable 
introduetion, and are destined ap edly tooccupy 
a prominent and enviable place in _ field of com- 
P< titive machiuves for economizing time in the matter 
of correspondence. Mr, E. ke, at 40 Courtlandt 
Street, N. Y., is thesole manufacturer. 
this ype; Witter, being ay at the very moderate 
sum of $'2.0,is a4 very stro! 
wide use of the mach 





_ a 
LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING. 


We ask the attention of our readers who expect to 
make improveuients in heating their houses to the 
advertisement ‘lsewhere cf the 


have receiv e advise vur 
D ers write to them for their illus- 
trated catalogue. 


—_— SOO 


In bag A of = . ow discussions in the public 
nature of wal 


atu 
coloring: it may be inter- 





est og ts our readers to es that the International 
Health Exhibition at London, Engl na, has awarded 
a gold medil to the material called rusta-Wal 


on account of its perfect sanitary quale 


BUSINESS N OTICES. 


PLUMBING = sees is 














THE SUN 
Writer. 


Type 





// = 
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A PERFECT TYPE-WRITING MACHINE 
$12.00. 
FOR OFFICE OR pena USE. 


Shes ETE 





E. C. LOOKE, Agent, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 





40 Courtiandt Street, New York, New York, 
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Extraordinary Sale of 


Table, Bed Linens, Etc,, 


Having purchased at a great reduction 
the entire stock of a leading manufacturer 
for cash, we will offer the same to our cus- 
tomers 


AT PRICES FAR BELOW REGULAR 
LIST RATES TU THE TRADE. 

Consisting of Fine Table Damask, by the 
yard, Damask Table Cloths and Napkins 
to match, all sizes. Tray Cloths, Doylies, 
Towels, Linen Sheetings from 72 to 108 
inches wide. Pillow Case Linens, 40 to 64 
inches, together with a great variety of 
other Housekeeping Goods, presenting to 
those about purchasing unusual induce- 
ments. . 


Broadway RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
SURPLUS OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tne savings banks of this state holda 
surplus of about $68,000,000, if their assets 
be estimated on the basis of their market 
value; but if these assets are estimated on 
the basis of their par value, the surplus 
amounts to only about $20,000,000. The 
difference between these two modes of es- 
timate, considered with reference to the 
amount of the surplus held by tbe banks, 
is very wide. Which is the mode to be 
adopted ? 

The Attorney-General of the state, in his 
letter of December 5th, 1884, to Mr. Paine, 
the Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment, answers this question in the light of 
the law as follows: 

1. That the stocks of savings banks can- 
not be valued above par, and that if their 
market value is below par, they cannot be 
valued above their actual market value, 
that is, the prices they would bring in the 
open markets, or, if listed, in the exchanges 
in which such stocks are generally bought 
and sold. 

2. That bonds and mortgages on which 
there are no arrears of interest for a longer 
period than six months must be valued at 
their face value, and that real estate must 
not be valued above its actual coat, no mat- 
ter how much it may have appreciated in 
market value. 

8. That the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department is made the sole assessor of 
the value of stocks or bonds and mortgages 
on which there are arrears of interest for a 
longer period than six months, and that it 
is made his duty to ascertain and fix this 
value. 

Such are the rules laid down by Attorney- 
General O’Brien in construing the law ap- 
plicable tothe subject. The rules are simple, 
and ought to be followed by the savings 
banks of this state in estimating the amount 
of their surplus. The surplus consists in 
the excess of their assets over and above 
their liabilities, and is held as a guaranty 
fund in respect to the latter. A reasonable 
surplus is ten per cent. on bank liabilities. 
A bank, with good investments and this 
amount of surplus, is always in a good 
condition. 











NEW YORK BANKS. 


Ovr city bank stocks are now selling at 
very low figures, considering their intrinsic 
value in surplus strength and heavy de- 
posits. The failure of the Metropolitan 
Bank in May last, on account of ite reckless 
mismanagement by President Seney, and of 
the Marine Bank, which was supposed to 
be sound and strong up tothe day of the 





failure of Grant & Ward, has done more to 
depress the value of bank stocks than all 
other things combined. It is now rumored 
that legal proceedings are likely soon to 
take place in regard to one or both of these 
institutions, in the direct interests of their 
stockholders. On the 30th day of April, 
1884, a sworn statement of the Metropoli- 
tan National Bank showed its capital to be 
$3,000,000 and its actual surplus—over and 
above all liabilities—to be $1,534,012.05. 
To-day the stock of that broken bank can 
hardly be sold at any price. The bid for it 
on Saturday, as reported, was only 12. 
The present market price (12) shows an 
actual loss to its stockholders, including 
capital and surplus, of over $4.000,000. 
We know of widows, orphans, school 
teachers, clergymen and others whose main 
support has for years come from dividends 
on their investments in this stock. To-day 
they are suffering in untold sorrow, and 
will suffer, with their wives and children, 
until they go hence to meet those who have 
wronged them and filled their cup with life- 
long bitterness. 


UNITED STATES MINT REPORT. 


Tuer Director of the Mint at Washington 
reports the following in regard to the 
amount of gald and silver coined during 
the year 1884: Gold, less recoinage, $23,- 
726,852; silver, $28,119,978. The Director 
also states that the imports of United 
States coin have been: Gold, $4,239,875; 
silver, $725,150—u total gain of $57,491,648. 
It is estimated that $4,875,000 of United 
States gold and $216,000 of silver coin 
were melted for use in the manufactures 
and the arts, and that 6,000,000 of trade 
dollars, constituting a part of the silver 
circulation in previous years, have been 
entirely withdrawn from circulation. The 
exports were: Of United States gold coin, 
$11,878,154; silver coin, $522,431. The net 
gain during the year was: In gold coin, 
$11,213,578; silver coin, $22,106,697. This, 
added to his estimate of the amount in the 
country January 1st, 1884, makes the circula- 
tion on January 1st, 1885, $563,000,000 go.d, 
and $264,000,000 silver—a total of $827,000,- 
000. He also reports that the correspond- 
ing amounts of paper in the United States 
used as money or as representatives of coin 
showed at the close of the year an increase 
in the gold certificates of $28,599,232; silver 
certificates, $28,269,680; and a decrease in 
bank notes of $21,324,206—a net increase 
of over $35,000 000. The gold bullion in 
the mints awaiting coinage on the first of 
the present month was $63,422,647, a re- 
duction of about $8,000,000 from that on 
hand at the beginning of the previous year. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne activity there has been in the money 
market, in the disbursement of interest and 
dividends throughout the week, has caused 
a slight increase in the demand for money, 
and a better feeling in regard to all specu- 
lative operations. The supply of loanable 
funds has been largely in excess of the 
necessities of borrowers; but rates have 
manifested an inclination toward an ad- 
vance on account of the large investment 
there has been going on in long bills of 
foreign exchange. It is accepted as an en- 
couraging sign when the demand for 
money increases, as it indicates the return 
to the legitimate development of business 
in its various branches, and a healthy con- 
dition of the confidence of business men in 
the future success and prosperity of their 
various enterprises. The fact that the 
volume of speculative operations has been 
largely expanded of late, promises the more 
active employment of money, which for 
months has been in such abundant supply, 
anda thorough recuperation of the busi- 
ness enterprise that has been dormant so 
long. Throughout the week call loans at 
the Stock Exchange on the usual stock col- 
lateral have been obtainable at 1 per cent., 
and commercial paper has ruled quiet and 
steady, with first-class indorsements readily 
negotiable at 44@5 per cent. discount, and 
good names at 54@6. 

Srock Marxet.—The influenees which 
have controlled the operations of the stock 
market during the week have been strongly 
bullish in their tendencies, as a general 
advance has been scored for the whole list, 








on account of the large investment demand 





that existed. The foreign demand has been 
particularly noticeable for railroad bonds, 
and it is expected that, as soon as the con- 
fidence that has already sprouted obtains 
more growth, the demand will extend 
to the stocks also. The general movement 
in prices was upward, but unusual caution 
was exercised to prevent any advance 
which might be influenced through manip- 
ulation. The following is a summary of 
sales, showing the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations for the week : 


eeecccccecoce 200 8% Wm WK 
Canadian South’n............... 1,700 81 30 Bu 
Canadian Pacific 20 4s 44 44 
Contral Pacific...........sccec0» 16,450 8546 8254 38% 
NS) ee 45 «838 38 88 
Ches, and Obio................+. 505K OCG CK 
Ohes. and Ohio Ist pf.......... 6% ll lox ll 


Ches. &. O, 2dpf......... 
Chicago, Bur., & Q. 


Chic,, St. L. & P... 8g 


Del. and Hudson.. 













Denver and RG... bescéeeehocenseo BK OB 
BR. @ BFFs cesccsveseccciss. 6 OB 
BinOb BOW. 0. 00000000. cvecscccccee K Big 
East Tennessee, pf............... 5\ 
Beans, OT. B..cccciecesccveveseee B16 883g 
GEST, BAF ccccceccessccccccesce 8 
Houston & Tex ............05. 2 26 
Diinois Central................. 1,128 1213¢ 120 191s 
Til, Cen, I’a'd line.. ........... 19 8636 86 86 
Lake Shore B% GG 61% 
Lake Erie and Western uy om IK 
Louisville and Nashville 2% «24% «B55 
L., N. Alb. & € 12 it lu 
Long Island 66 4 61 
Manhattan con 664 6b BK 
Manhattan B.. oa 13% 12 2 
Memph, & Uhari,. nal 30 2955 30 
Michigan Ventral eee ba] LS | 
Mobile & Ohic hh Th Th 
Minn. & St. L............ceeeeeee 1256 124% 19% 
Minn. & St. Le pf......--cccees 40 B36 6 27 
Mo., Kan. and Tenaus............. 7380 16% 16% 16% 
Missouri Pacific............... + 12,400 9B D1 9836 
Morris & Hasex.............00008 4% 190 §61193¢ 120 
Nash., O, & St. L . 2,800 3 38 38 
A eee 4,720 38 37 BD 
I ee 115,466 &9 86% = 87% 
N. ¥.and New Eng............. 825 1836 19% 18 
ae, errr 660 17546 1956's §=— 17535 
N.Y., Lack. & W 889 «86 8 80 
Wh. Bee Eee BR, OMB W. cccecsccscecee 602% 4% Wy 14% 
N.Y., L. E., and W, pf........... 200 «(80 293g 80 
OP 4 Aer 1,450 1256 11% 123% 
BH. Fic GO. GRO GL, Bac cccccccccece 2100 4 06C(UMG OA 
N. Y., C. and St. L, pf.......... 200 84 #=+M% 8M 
yt 5 WK 2 22 
North Pacific.. - - 1,480 17 16% 16% 
Northern Pacific, | pret. aechekins 963 403% Big ~=BO% 
Ohio Southern..... wo 8 9 9 
Ohio & Miss., +. 900 18% 19% 17% 
Or, Imp. Co... -- L100 243g 244g 233g 
Oregon Trans,. . 6806 Mig Be 
Oregon R, & Navigation. 210 73 «71 73 
CE eer 100 164 16% «(15M 
Ohio Contral,......ccccecsseceres 2,310 1% 1% % 
DOG: Ti cccccsccccsesccsccues 82,6665 56 bi SY 
Phil. & Keading.............  -+- 302 18 16 116 
Pitta, Ft. W.& Crccccceccccccccs 117 12634 12534 12534 
Ee 805 10035 1073¢ 110 
Peoria, Dec..and E............+6+ 470 «1836 19% 18% 
Roch. and Pitts................0++ 145 3% 38 8 
Rock Island. 11,856 107% 106 =107% 
Ricks 2G Daw. o.0.000000+cc0cvcee 210 «4&8 “1 4 
Riek, amd W. Pi. ccccedccscccccsce 20 «68 19 Ww 
St. L. and 8.F......c....0000--. 00 9 WM WM 


St. L. and G.F. pf........cccccee 631 39% 3° 0% 
St. L. & SB. PF. lat pf......cccecee 720 8136 Bg 8736 
fe en 298) 85 es 68h 
St. P. and Omaha................ 2,300 263g 249% 263 
St. P. and Omaha, pt... - 9180 6% 8 8 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 6,500 18% 12% BK 
IID cccccccescvccescoses 116,280 49% 4614 4936 
61 
1b 
% 5% 
134 «18% 1s 
106 106 
51% 





U. 8. Bonns.—The slit for govern- 
ment bonds bas been dull and inactive, 
with but little demand. Prices, however, 
were not affected, continuing firm, with in- 
dications of an advance. The following 
are the closing quotations: 

















Bia. Bid, Asked, 
¢ at see “ag 118 Se, 38 = 
$e in Fo Iga | Gurrene! te cae : 
49; 1, coup. 1884 12244|Curr fe, “90.188 - 











Rattroap Bonps were quiet and general- 
ly firm. Atlantic & Pacific Incomes rose }, 
to 18%; Delaware & Hudson 6s of 1894 1, 
to 117; East Tenn. Consols 4, to 46; Ind., 
Bloon. & Western ists 1, to 76; Northwest 
Currency Consols 1, to 185; Oregon Short 
Line fats 4, to 884; and Union Pacific Ists $ 
to 111, New York Central 1sts sold at 129@ 
129}, Met. Elevated ists at 106, and do. 2ds 
at 98@984. Gulf, Col.,& Santa Fe 1sts 
declined 4, to 109; Houston & Texas Main 
Line ists, ex- 
tain 5s 4, to 714; Kgnsas & Texas Consols 


1, to 98; Iron Moun. }, 


}, to 1043, do. General 6s to 66, and Louis- 
ville & Nashville Generals ?, to 83}. Inthe 
afternoon Houston & Texas (Main Line) 
1sts, ex-interest, broke from 98 to 94. Erie 
Consol. Seconds fell off to 584, and West 
shore ists rose to 88}. Kansas Pacific 
(Denver Division) advanced }, to 106}; 
East Tennessee Consols 1, to 47; do. -In- 
comes 1}, to 12; Jersey Central Consols 4, 
to 993; and Missouri Pacific Thirds 4, to 
103, 

Banx Stocxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 


Bil. “Asked. 


Americe.. - 
Broad ee Buteh'e & Bois 4 


Ba: &) 
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Bank StateMENt.-- The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was favorable to the banks. The changes 
in the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$1,734,100, an increase in specie of $7,809,- 
200, a gain in legal tenders of $2,422,800, 
an increase in deposits of $8,481,000, and 
a decrease in circulation of $136,200. The 
movement of the week resulted in a gain 
in surplus reserve of $7,628,750, and the 
banks now hold $47,644,875 in excess of 
the legal requirements. The following 


statement gives figures in :letail: 
Legal Net. 

Banke, Loans. Specie. Tenders. DUeposits 
New York. .@11,842,000 2,338,000 $1,618,000 $19,668,000 
Manh’n Co. 8,283,000 2,840.00 508,000 9,381,000 
Merchants’. 7,086,900 1,748,800 1,649,500 8,488,000 
Mechanics’. 7,250,000 8,237,000 1 ,u@8,000 8,686,000 
Union...... 4,848,200 1,688,700 822,000 4,608,500 
America,... 11,183,800 4,486,000 1,187,500 = 18,021,800 
Phenix..... 2,656,000 467,000 267,200 9,416,000 
DF iccccccce 7,081,800 9,933,800 907,000 = 15,768,700 
Tradesm'n's 2,174,500 508,000 9,152,300 
Fulton...... 1,016,800 1,247,800 195,100 1,716,600 
Chemical... 13,898,200 6,485,100 965,400 = 18,072,000 
Mer, Exch., 2,725,800 168,000 1,160,700 2,891,900 
Gallatin..... 4,699,400 1,390,500 8,809,800 
B’tch& Dro. 1,530,800 369,300 801,900 1,764,..00 
M'chs.&Tra. 621,000 156,000 210,000 802,00 
Greenwich.. 778,100 10,500 248,700 910,400 
Lea, Manuf, 2,935,500 583,900 816,000 2,642,200 
Sev'nth W'd 1,012,300 284,100 215,400 1,182,100 
St'teof N.Y. 2,678.00 1,709,100 345,900 4,350,000 
Am. Ex....., 19,200,000 6,884,000 9,467,000 14,601,000 
Commerce.. 17,155,000 4,985,300 1,684,800 16,140,300 
Broadway.. 6,340,600 640,400 Ba9, 100 4,888,500 
Mercantile.. 6,186,300 1,447,100 639,700 6,509,800 
Pacific ...... 1,988,500 2,950,400 
Republic.... 6,511,900 928,700 751,000 6,472,800 
Chatham.... 3,262,400 590,6u0 977,800 4,078,900 
People's..... 1,475,400 254,800 158,600 1,784,100 
N. America. 3,148,400 164,200 560,000 = 8,456,700 
Ganover..., 7,898,100 2,886,700 746,000 =: 9,074,700 
Irving...... 2,448,000 706, v0U 628,200 8,028,000 
Citizens’ . 2,426,400 = 1,098, 100 459,500 8,688,700 
Nassau... 1,967,600 176,000 547,200 «= 2,500,700 
Market... . 2,690,200 851,400 416,300 2,421,100 
St. Nicholas 2,080,100 341,100 267,500 2,182,200 
Shoe & Lea. 2,676,000 416,000 976,000 2,760,000 
Corn Exch. 5,166,000 1,169,800 873,000 4,767 600 
Continent’). 8,918,300 1,474,200 821,800 5,677,400 
Oriental 1,840,000 78,000 400,(00 «1,884,600 
Imp. & Tra. 16,650,800 8,002,900 1,925,400 23,488,200 
Park........ 17,987,900 4,861,600 1,807,000 28,088,000 
North River 1,548,000 17,000 214,000 1,681,000 
Esst River.. 97,100 125,000 943,700 947,800 
Fourth Nat. 18,250,900 5,238,500 1,735,900 16,478,900 
Central Nat, .6,682,000 1,718,000 1,684,000 8,540,000 
Second Nat. 2,019,000 630,000 292,000 2,663,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,478,000 1,399,900 634,000 5,587,500 
First Nat'l. 16,390,800 4,408,400 1,008,100 17,987,400 
Third Nat.. 4,983,600 1,210,900 581,200 5,549,300 
N.Y. NtLEx. 1,201,400 194,800 289,600 1,198,800 

coeee 2,864,600 879,700 205.500 2,106,300 
N.Y.County 1,757,300 225,600 400,900 = 2,287,200 
Ger.-Amer... 2,704,300 806,200 176,700 8,067,800 
Chase... ... « 8,204,900 786,200 874,000 4,080,900 
Fifth Ave.. 2,240,100 792, 800 489,900 2,918,600 
GermanEx. 1,508,800 138,000 52,000 = 2,307,400 
Germania... 1,834,300 248,400 155,800 2,420,800 
U.S. Nat'l.. 3,341,200 714,900 949,700 8,550,200 
Lincoln N'l 1,412,800 226,200 198,700 1,641,700 
GarfieldNat  :999,700 182,200 178,000 1,001,700 
Fifth Nat... 1,188,800 113,700. 170,100 1,148,100 
Bk Metrop. 2,667,400 810,800 786,000 8,878,500 


Total .... $296,156,600 $95,177,900 $90,779,200 $949,947,800 
Dec, Ine, Ine. Ine, 
Comparisons$1,734,100 $7,309,200 2,422,900, $8,481,000 
Clearings for the week ending Jan. 34... 690,508,478 08 
do. do, do. Jan. 10th... 516,162,177 06 
Balances for the week ending Jan. 8d..,, 2,968,808 81 
do, do, do, Jan. 10th... 27,601,088 74 
Forzign Exouange.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been quiet, and rates 
have been firm. No change was made in 
the posted rates during the week. On Satur- 
day 60-day bills were quoted at $4.81} and 
demand at $4.854.. Actual business was 
done at $4.803}@$4.81 for 60-day bills, 
$4.84} @$4.84} for demand, $4. 854 
for cable transfers, and $4.79@4,703 for 
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day bills and 5.224@5.21f for checks. 
Reichmarks at 943@94j for long, and 
94}@94j for short sight. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The following are abstracts of the regu- 
lar annual examinations of the trust and 
mortgage companies of New York and 
Kings Counties, made under the direction 
of Bank Superintendent Willis S. Paine, 
showing their condition in December last. 
Of the trust and mortgage companies in the 
state, fifteen are in the City of New York, 
two in Brooklyn, and one each in Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Syracuse. Within seven 
years the increase in assets of these institu- 
tions has been upward of $88,000,000 and 
their deposits have increased $70,000,000. 


American Loan and Trust Company—Re- 
sources, $2,619,717.38 ; liabilities, $2,583,912.22 ; 
surplus, $35,805.16, 

Brooklyn Trust Company—Resources, $5,754,- 
837.44; liabilities, 25,333,308.86 ; surplus, $421,- 
528.58. 

Central Trust Company—Resources, $17,964,- 
849.54; liabilities, #16.431,611.11; . surplue, 
$1,533, 238,43. 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company—Re- 
sources, %19,186,526.74; liabilities, $17,071,- 
635.07; surplus, $2,114,891.67, 

Knickerbocker Trust Company—Resources, 
$515,487.93; liabilities, $514,270.62; surplus, 
$1,217.31. 

Long Island Loan and Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn— Resources, #1,078,705.67; liabilities, %1,- 
070,446.36 ; surplus, $8,259.31. 

Mercantile Trust Company—Revourccs, $8,- 
135,880.80; liabilities, #7,764,061.47; surplus, 
$371,818.83. 

Metropolitan Trust Company—Resources, #4,- 
672,921.19; liabilities, #4,508,244,20; surplus, 
# 164,676.99. 

Mutual Trust Company—Resources, $58,827.- 
77; liabilities, $50,451.93 ; surplus, $8,375.84. 

Life Insurance and Trust Company — Re- 
sources, #19,455,465.54; liabilities, #17,176,811.- 
75; surplus, #2,278,653.79, 

Real Estate Trust Company— Resources, $388, - 
075.36 ; liabilities, $394,076.03; deficiency in as- 
sets, $6,000.67. Since the date of the examina- 
tion the capital of the company has been re- 
duced to $150,000. The surplus on the reduced 
capital is $143,771.25. 

Title, Guarantee and Trust Company—Re- 
sources, $179,089.51; liabilities, capital stock, 
$175,900: surplus, $3,189.51. 

Union Trust Company— Resources, $23,480,- 
713.61; liabilities, $21,666,425.04; surplus, #1,- 
814 988.57. 

nited States Trust Company—Resources, 
$40,030,945.20 ; liabilities, $34,870,488.51; sur- 
plus, #5, 160, 456.69. 

Eq uitable Trust C ompany— Resources, $5,760,- 
281. 16 ; wg $5, 944,815.73 ; deficiency in 
axsets, '$ 184,53 ° 

United tates Mortgage Company —Resources, 
$2, = 807.54 ; liabilities, $2,688,784.75 ; surplus, 
$157,022.79. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
of this city, it is said, is now considering 
the te peed of improving at once the 
beautiful piece of property it has lately ac- 
quired trom the defunct Metropolitan Bank, 
at the corner of Broadway and Pine Street. 
This property, together with that next 
adjoining, now owned by the Equitable, 
will give it, when improved in harmony 
with its present new granite building, the 
most magnificent structure of its class in 
the country. And itis able to have it. 

The banks in this city increased their 
strength enormously last week, the figures 
showing a gain in their reserve of $9,700,- 
000, nearly allof which wasin gold. T heir 
total reserve beyond the requirements of 
the law, now amounts to $47,644,375. 

The Sub-Treasury of New York lost, by 
its heavy disbursements last week in the 
payment of coupons on the national debt, 
etc., $7,000,000 in gold, for which eertifi- 
cates were issued, while increasing itsstock 
of silver nearly $500,000, in excess of out- 
standing certificates. 

The banks of this city are now loaning 
millions of money on call as low as one per 
cent. per annum, with no immediate pros- 
pect of obtaining a higher rate. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Lindley Murray, Jr., was unani- 
mously elected President of the Company. 

Divipenps.—The American Exchange 
Fire Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The Plymouth Consolidated Gold Mining 
Company bas declared its twentieth con- 
secutive monthly dividend of $50,000, 
equal to $1,000,000 altogether, 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend ot five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Aichison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fitty cents per 
share, payable February 16th. 

‘The Citizens’ Insurance Company has de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., on the 
capital stock, and an interest dividend of 
three and a half per cent. on the reserve 
fund, payable on demand. 

The Great Western Marine Insurance 
Co. bas declared a dividend of three and a 
palf per cent., payable January 26th. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN SArg4ao, ON MAR 
, A BPECIAL’ 

We give prompt re me to out-of-town 
orders. New Fors re references 8. V. White & Co., 8and 
10 Wall Street; cLeilun & Co.,, 58 Broadway ; 
Henry C. Bowen, y a ‘Chicag 
‘spondents: Wm. Young & Co.; McDermid. ‘Ruse & ‘o> 


PATENT) Thos. §, ne \ ol 


Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


oO Security 3 to 
n 
N PAPER esy 

INTERES 
90th year of residence,and lith of business. 
No investor ever had to pay taxes, costs of 
foreclosure, wait for interest, or take 
land. BEST of References. Write 
if you have money to loan. Address 


D. 8. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 
Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 
Mention this paper. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guavemte “dl Ah Pewee port we Bond 
t. Semi-Annual Inte Nexo ted % mf 

ffinnes: cy Mortgage and Investment pompeny, in 
sums 0! @and upwards, Prompt ment of 
er a ay Coupons, guar ntoe, and ree 
ipitted to fh int without shatee. EST LOCA- 

ION IN ft NION. Fifteen years’ experietce. 
Ample capital. Wiae connections, Send for forms, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAP@LIS, MINN. _ 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, Lowa, ipoorporesse in 1872, and havin 
a pete up capital ot $500,000, off —I at par and accrue 
interest, ite six per cent, Debent ures, Claiming for 
them absolute safety, for the following reasons: Ist. 
‘They are obligations of a company 0: pare e Xe vital 
which is solvent and prosperous, 2d, es of 
$100,000 of Debentures is eecured by the t1 r rio trus- 
tees of $105,000 of firet mortgages on improved Iowa 
real estate, worth at least two anda half times the 
sum for which it is mortgaged, Interest is paid semi- 
gunuslly. atthe Chemical National Bank, New York, 
These Debentures are coupon bonds, running from 
five to ten years, and are pow held by many of the 
le eding Suvings Banks and Educational and Chari- 
table Institutions of New England and New York, 
where promptnese and sasety are preferred’ to the 
promite of high interest, The Company has made 
about 12.460 loans, aggregating over $7,100, ~~ and is 
widely known as sound and conservative, is the 
heaviest fivancial institution in Iowa. Det ntures 
may be pure popes at the Chemncal™ National Bank, 
New York; of F. Smith, Tremont Temple, Boston: 
of H. M shee. Portland, Me., and at our office 

Reterences.—Gro G, WILLIAMS, Pres’t Chemical 
National Banke W. J. QUINLAN, Jr,, Cashier Chemical 
National Bank, H. opTER. Cushier Cheshire Na- 
tional Bank, Keene, N. H. GEo, A, FERNALD, Treas. 
urer Loan and Trust avin « Bank, Concord, Nit H. 
Gro, M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Savings Bank, Bi 
tol, N. H. Invin. Woop Merchant, Webster, = 
HikaM Diw1na, Broker, i8 Wall Street, New York. 

A pemphiet, with full A a and references 
throughout the country a 3 = _fepuication. De. 
bentures, $200 and upward. 

CO, . —— Treasurer. 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary. 


7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


oney loaned in sums of $400.00 and: apweres, and 
sec a by first mortage on farms in Central Ohio 
worth at least three times thesum loaned. Interest 
and principle when due collected and remitted to the 
lender without an enKe to hir 

ference: Ban Marysville’ and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Marysville “Ohio, and the People’s National 
Bank, of Newark, Ohio. 

Address all communications to T. B. FULTON, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
EET ENTE TEE: A 


REAL ESTATE 2QUgHn,Axp, soup 
PROPERTY RENTED 24 cared for 


and rem 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES ond Assessments looked after and 
Ly 


LOANS oo Te on age for a term of years 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Oregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est, Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited, 


WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 
Weiser City, Idaho. 
References-—-WELL#, Farao & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1866, 


Cgene 2, Cole! 


“ak to 


Peas & Cole, 
MERCA saat shar om. 


wee hae ess Firm Coy 


vomuace Feats prengarif ao - oo “ vageve i "for 


1 Willian Succ 






























NEW YORK. 





% NE Tp.INVESTORS 
yor ma 


inne- 
falls oe Henney in Co. syniate worth th: 
thier the amnous Of the}oan.atid guaranteed 


sfaction guaran 
Te; AF 8 Pech Chae thiscity, First-class 
feferences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
__8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis,Minn 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First yess e Farm Loans. Prompt ray- 
mentsin xchange. Interest dates =. de- 
posits. Batisfaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
perience. © Losses. Send for circular, refer- 


8. 

F. M. Perkins, Fires. { N, F. Hart, §L. e. Pa hg Bee, 
> -Fres. Auditor. (C.W 

N. Y. Office, 161 broadway. wine b fen. ents. 


_ DIVIDENDS. 


THE TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
York, December 28d, 1¢64,—A dividend of THKLE 
PER CENT. ber cent.) tree of tax, will be paid to 
the stockholders of this bank on and after January 
2d, 1885, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


PL YMOUTH H, CoNtOLIDATED GoLp Mave Co. f 
0. 23 N U STREET, Jan, 1845. 
{ IVIDEND NO. ‘0. THE BOARD ‘ oF TRUS CEES 
of this company bave rhe. day declared see r 
ular monthly devinend of FIF ¥ THOUSAN DO. 
LAKS&, being ONE PER CENT. = the ca fat a or 
FIFTY CENTS +, there payable on the 9th inst. 
mae VAN N NORDEN, President. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAIL. 
4 road Company. 
DIVIDEND NO. 28. 
querteriz dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firiy CENTS per ongre will be payable February 
16th, 18%5, at the office of the Company in Boston, to 
stockholders of record January luth, 188, at close of 
usiness 
Transfer books will be closed January 10th, 18*5, at 
the close of business, and reopened January 19th, 


$85, 
The National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
transfer agents, we pay the dividend to stockholders 
jerese din New Yor 
he Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, transfer agents, will pay the dividend to stock- 
holders rewintered i in Chicago. 
GEO, L. OODWIN, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
9) Milk St. 
Boston, January 6th, 1885. 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN EXu'HANGE 
¥ mam ye COMPANY, 

36 NASSAU STREET, w YORK, Jan, lvth, 1885.) 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE 1 PER CENT. HAS "BEEN 
declared pay oe = demand. 

1OMAS OLALKK, JR., Secretary. 


( FF 1G E c IT IZENS' INSURANCE CO., 
166 BROADWAY, NEw You, Jan. 7th, 1885. 


DIVIDEND.- A dividend of FIVE Per Cent. on the 
capital stock, also an interest dividend of THREE 
AND A HALF Per Cent. on the reserved fund is pay- 
able on demand, 




















wae = F, M. PARKER, Secretary. _ 
Qrre ie GREAT WESTERN MARINE) INSUR- 
NCE COMPANY, 


No. 50 WALL ST. 
New York, Jan. sth, 18e6.5 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Direc tors, held 
this day, a cash dividend of THREE AND ONE-H 
(346) Per Cent, on the capital stock of the eae — 
declared pay able on and after 26th inst, The transfer 
books will be ened until that date. 

WM. T. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY,) 

No, 161 Broapway, NEw YorkK, Jan, 5th, 1865. 5 
VORTIETH DIVIDEND.—A SEMI-ANNUAL 
dividend of five (5) per cent. has been declared 


payable on demand, 
: ___EDGAK E. HOLLEY, Secretary. _ 
SIX? Y-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, I, REMSEN LANE. 

Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, January Ist, 1885. 

pPvee SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


96 WARREN STREET, 
New York, Dec, 81st, 1884. t 

Interest has been declared for the s1x months ending 

Dec. 3ist, 1884, upon all accounts entitled thereto, not 

exceeding three thousand dollars, at the rate of FOUR 

Per Cent, per annum, payable on and after January 


19th, 1886. JOHN CASTREE, President. 
_C. D, Heaton, Secretary, | 


VRANKLIN savines BANK, CORNER ‘eTH 
Avenue and eS Str 
* FORT VNINTH DIVIDEND.” 
On and otter January 1¥th, lsx5, by order of the trus- 
tees of this bank, a dividend at the rate of THKEE 
AND A HALF Per Cent, per anbum will ve paid de- 
ositors entitled thereto, Ly accordance with existin 
aws, on all sums of AS up fo 0 $3,000, Money deposite 
on or before Jan, 10th will draw interest from Jun, Ist, 
1885. Bank open daily trom 104.M to 8 P.M., and on 
Monday and Returdey from to8 o'clock, 
JAMES AMBERLAIN, President. 





Cuas. E. Hyatt, Rd 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK. 
61 CHAMBERS STKEET, NEW YORK. 

New York, Dec. 3ist, 1884. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date, at the 
rate of FOUR per cent. per annum on al) sums up to 
the limit of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS (83,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of January Ist. 
4 d will be payable om ane after Monday, January 


L. HOGUET, President. 
Davin LepwiT#, Controller. 


CNniw ¥ SAVINGS PARE. OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 66 and 68 Bowery, corner Canal 


RTY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
IN T TERESA. —The ‘lrustees pave oraered that interest 
at the rate of 1 HREE AND A HALF (3%) PEK gees: 
per annum be paid to Gepoetioss on - af ANU- 
AKY 191H, on all sums $5—an 3,00 
which have remained on an deposit for the” three or six 
months ba ending December St, 1884. 
Y DEPUSILED on or arene January 5th 
wilka a interest trom January Ist. 
Bank open overs, ay cay trom lv A.M. to 3 P. 
‘A. QUINTARD, Tresident, 
HENRY montane Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, . 
ELECTION. 
Ts  » TBADESEERS NATIONAL BANK.—Ngw 
K, Dec. 27th, 1684,—An election tor Direc 
of this Bank, and also tor Jrepestors of the next o, 


. Will be held Banking-house 
T AY, 1 } betr the bh ot Vand 
BORED an 13th, oo VEE me e vs 























Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


Dvurine the past week more favorable 
indications have manifested themselves 
with regard to the development of an im- 
proved feeling in the dry goods trade, and 
an increased activity is notedin the various 
departments on the part of buyers on the 
spot, while the week closes with buoyant 
anticipations as to the outlook in the near 
future. The increasing demand and the 
rising tendencies which have been indicated 
in the various speculative markets have 
generally been accepted as encouraging, 
and as a result, operations have been very 
materially expanded, which promises more 
active employment for labor as well as 
capital. Another reason for encourage- 
ment is the fact that the increase in the 
demand has gradually absorbed all accu- 
mulated stocks. Though adjustment is still 
going on, there is not the depression felt 
that there was during last year. Values 
are now at a safe level for investment, and 
it is time for the over-timid to pluck up 
courage and embark in the various enter- 
prises necessary to supply the needs of the 
sixty millions of people there is in the 
United States. At the close of the week a 
considerable force of Southern buyers made 
their appearance upon the market, but had 
not made many selections. It is expected 
that the present week will show a very 
satisfactory volume of business. Some 
specialties in Spring fabrics, as ginghams, 
chambrays, seersuckers, ete., are doing 
fairly well, and hosiery and men’s furnish- 
ing goods are more active. Staple cotton 
goods remain quiet with agents, and there 
is not much snap to the demand for printed 
calicoes—many buyers having seemingly 
determined to defer operations in the latter 
until lateron. From present indications 
it appears that buyers for some of the 
South ern markets are inclined to pursue a 
very cautious policy in stocking up for the 
Spring trade. 

Corton Goops.—The situation in the cot- 
ton goods market is substantially un- 
changed. The demand for brown and 
bleached goods continues light and irregu- 
lar; but agents are still making fair ship- 
ments on account of former transactions. 
Wide sheetings are moving steadily, and 
some of the best makes are remarkably 
well sold up. Cottonades are doing fairly 
well in some quarters, and agents report a 
moderate business in cheviots, camlets, and 
blue and fancy denims; but ducks, tick- 
ings, and must other colored cottons con- 
tinue quiet in first hands. The jobbing 
trade remains quiet, but leading jobbers re- 
port a slightly improved package business 
in plain and colored cottons. Agents’ 
prices are without quotable change, and 
such goods as govern the market are 
steadily held. 

Print Crorns continue quiet in demand; 
but prices remain steady on the basis of 
3 8-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘ spot” and 2 13-16c. for 
56x60s. 

Prints.—There was a moderate business 
in a few leading makes of medium and 
light fancy standard prints, and low grade 
fancies were a trifle more active in some 
quarters, but the general demand for fan- 
cies was comparatively small. Wide 
prints, as foulards, cretonnes, etc., were 
distributed in very fair quantities, as were 
standard and 56x60 shirtings; and there 
was a steady but moderate movement in 
popular makes of indigo-blues, mournings, 
robes and furnitures. 

GineuaMs AND Wash Fasrics continued 
f airly active in agents’ hands, and further 
large deliveries of standard and fine dress 
styles, chambrays, seersuckers, etc., were 
made in execution of former orders. The 
vast improvement lately made in the pro- 
duction of fine American wash fabrics is 
forcibly illustrated by the magnificent dis- 
play made by some of the leading houses. 

Dress Goops.—There was rather more 
inquiry for Spring fabrics at first hands; 
but transactions were only moderate in the 

aggregate, as full lines of new goods have 
not yet been opened by agents. For sea- 
sonable all-wool and worsted fabrics there 
was a light reassorting demand by person- 
al selection and through the medium of 
orders. 

Wooren Goops.—A very fair business 
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Iusurance, 


A SHOWING OF RATES. 


Suppose a number of men are aware that 
they must go a thousand miles in a hundred 
days, or pay some terrible penalty—say, 
the forfeit of their lives at the end of the 
term. Suppose their journey is a ‘ go-as- 
you-please,” to be performed in any number 
of days, or at any rate they choose, pro- 
vided they complete the distance within 
the time allotted. Suppose the majority set 
out at once, resolved to do more than a 
hundredth of the distance daily for a while, 
so that they might be able to taper off as 
they approach the end, and their ability to 
walk decreased. Suppose some others, on 
the contrary, decide to have an easy time 
of it at first, regardless of the proportion in 
the task, and in a vague, guesswork faith 
that, somehow or other, they will be able to 
arrive at the point a thousand miles away, 
without traveling a thousand miles. So 
they loiter, and then they boast of the su- 
periority of their method. ‘‘ See here,” 
they say, in a triumphant manner, ‘it has 
cost us only two or three miles a day, on 
the average, and on some days nothing at 
all, although we have been on the journey 
a great many days; while your ‘old-line’ 
plan compels you to tire yourselves out in 
doing a great many miles in the same 
time.” In such a case, the steady-going 
ones could conclusively reply: ‘‘ Divide 





this indispensable thousand miles into any, 


portions you please, it must all be gotten 
over within the term, and your installments 
of travel must aggregate a thousand. More 
now permits less by and by; less now com- 
pels more by and by. Your boasted ad- 
vantage comes down to the fact that you 
are letting procrastination steal your time, 
and heaping up an arrears of work to be 
done when you will be less able to do it 
than you are now.” 

This imaginary case is a close enough 
illustration of life insurance. The “ lev- 
eled” premium under the regular plan is 
prudent and wise; nobody has ever denied 
this except the assessment advocates, who 
inferentially—and in some instances, but 
not mavy—openly and in express terms, 
deny that the thousand miles must be trav- 
ersed; that is, that the thousand dollars 
must be collected. Even they have not the 
hardihood to say plumply that a thousand 
dollars can be paid out of a treasury which 
does not have it; or that a common fund, 
starting from nothing, and with no outside 
resource, can pay a thousand dollars apiece 
to each of its thousand contributors with- 
out collecting a thousand dollars from each 
of them—any deficiency on part of one being 
made up by an excess on part of another. 
They do not dare say outright that a man 
can reach a point a thousand miles distant 
without traversing a thousand miles. They 
say he need not go so fast, and that he will 
get there somehow. 

Write down your distance; divide it by 
the number of days of travel, and you have 
the average rate of travel per day. Write 
down your thousand dollars you count upon 
receiving; divide this by the largest num- 
ber of years you can live, and you can see 
whether ycu are paying enough. Of course, 
you may not live to complete the full pay- 
ment, but the others must make up the re- 
mainder for you. This must be so, or else 
the money can come out without being in. 
If you are paying too little, in the expecta- 
tion or hope that others will help you out, 
then all the rest are paying too little; and 
who is to help all of you out? There is no 
way of escape except by dying early. If 
you pay only a little now, you will have 
more to pay later. What is your “saving” 
but a self deception, which you will sadly 
discover hereafter? 

So much—in the old vein, it is acknowl- 
edged—we write by way of introduction to 
some figures sent by Mr. Ira J. Mason, of 
Chicago. He has taken the figures in col- 
umn 1 fairly from the U. B. Mutual Aid 
Journal, from the plan presented to per- 
sons who wish to join Division A. An en- 
trance fee of eight dollars, with five dollars 
annually, for four years, and two dollars 
annually thereafter for life, is required in 
addition to the ‘‘ pro rata mortality. assess- 
ment at the death of each member,” as 
stated in column 1; but for a man aged 
thirty, this would not exceed ninety dollars 





in total, and of course the expenses must 
be provided for somewhere. Says Mr. 
Mason : 


“There are two fallacies in the teachings of 
the death assessment societies. 

“The first is that the deaths for each one 
thousand persons probably will be between seven 
and ten per year, but will never exceed twelve to 
the one thousand persons ; and the second is that 
it will on:y cost for the’ average at age forty-five 
$285 for assessments to secure $1,000. 

“To be able to pay each man $1,000, the ex- 
penses must be first paid, and then some must 
pay more, and some less, but all must average 
to pay in assesamenta $1,000. 

“A life insurance company receives pay in 
advance, and with interest, low expenses, and 
other sourzes of profit, is able to furnish $1,000 
on the average for less than $1,000, 

“In the following table no allowance has been 
made for the expenses of assessments, which 
will not be far from $100 on the average ; or, to 
secure $1,000, $1,100 must be raised. 

Average Non-par- 
No. of ase'te annual  ticipat- 


Ass'tsas U. required Expecta- cost for inglife 
B. Mut'l to produce tionof each plan ins, 


Age. Aid. 81000. life. member. rales. 

20.....8 .65 1,588 41.49 824.09 $13.03 
S.«. 1,515 40.79 24.41 18.36 
ee -67 1,492 40.09 24.94 13.71 
8..... & 1,470 39.89 25.38 4.07 
Bhi ccce 68 1,449 38.6% 26.81 14.45 
Bi ccce -70 1,424 37.98 26.33 14.85 
9B...00 71 1,408 37.27 26.83 16.27 
#..... 1,388 36.67 27.86 15.72 
-73 1,383 35. 86 28.16 16.19 
a 4 1,351 35.15 28.44 16.68 
Rice 1,833 34.43 29.04 17.20 
a 76 1,298 83.72 29.65 17.76 
as 78 1,282 38.01 30.70 18.88 
a Bl 1,248 82.30 31.06 18.94 
a 8 1,206 31.58 31.40 19.69 
B....000 86 1,175 30.87 32.29 20.27 
ices) an 1,163 30.16 28.27 21.00 
ee 87 1,149 29.44 33.96 21.76 
88 1,136 28.7% 34.41 22.58 
@..... 9 1,124 23.00 35.71 28.45 
Discos 0 1All 27.28 36.67 24.37 
41..... 9 1,087 26. 56 37.65 25.36 
| tom a] 1,068 25.84 38.70 26.42 
Ghieve 96 1,042 25.12 39.81 27.65 
4..... 1,020 24.40 40.09 28.75 
45..... 1.00 1,000 23.69 42.21 BO 08 
nam 1.06 M5 22.97 48.53 81.39 
"See 1.12 BY, 23.27 44.85 32.83 
@..:¢ 3. a47 21.56 46.37 A.36 
4..... 1% 806 20.87 47.92 35.98 
Gicccs 1,30 769 20.18 49,55 37.70 
a 1.40 143 19.50 51.28 39.52 
68..... 1.50 666 18.82 63.18 41.4 
58..... 1.60 625 18.16 55.06 43.50 
eee 1.70 bes 17.50 57.14 45.67 
BB. 000 1,80 555 16. 86 59.31 47.98 
66..... 1.92 520 16.22 61.65 50.44 
Biccce 2.04 490 16.59 “4.14 53.06 
S....+ 318 463 14.97 66.82 55.85 
59..... 2.28 435 14,37 69.54 58.82 
2.40 47 18.77 72.63 61.98 


**Tilustration: At age 45, the rate of assess- 
ment for each death being $1, it will require 
1,000 assessments to produce $1,000. The expec- 
tation of life at that age is 23 69-100 years, which 
would be, on the average, $42.21 per year to pro- 
duce the #1,900. The non-participating rate, 
life plan, for #1,000 age 45 is $80.08. Similarly 
tor other ages.” 

a 


BY NO MEANS. 


In the Journal of the U. B. Mutual Aid 
Society of Lebanon, we find the following: 


‘We commend to the insuring public the fol- 
lowing extract from a circular issued by the 
Northwestern Masonic Aid Association, of Chi- 
cago: 

“* Whenever you see an article in a newspaper 
directed against Assessment Life Insurance, say to 
yourself, ene dollar per line is paid for this by the 
old-line life insurance companies, ana there is not a 
word of truth init. Do this, and you will hit it right 
every time!’ 

‘There is scarcely a semblance of truth in any 
argument that is used, or statement that is made 
in such articles, They claim the assessment 
companies must fail in a short time, because a 
terribly destructive death-rate is sure to come 
upon them inten or twelve years after they have 
been organized. 

‘We reply that those associations which have 
been going on for thirteen years have not met 
any such death-rates, and that the old insur- 
ance companies which have been running from 
thirty-five to thirty-eight years, have not met 
any such death-rates; that we, the assessment 
companies, can stand the death-rate experienced 
by those old-line companies, and still furnish 
insurance at one-balf what the insurance com- 
panies charge for it. But, they reply, ‘thous- 
ands and ten of thousands of these assessment 
concerns have already failed from this cause.’ 

‘«We answer IT I8 FALSE. 

“We challenge you to name even ten strictly 
Assessment Life Insurance Associations which 
have ever got fairly started, that have failed.” 


Now, if you follow this advice, and think 
that all you see on this subject is paid for, 
and may therefore be passed by as value- 
less, you will make two most serious mis- 
takes. One is a mistake as to the facts, 
since it is not true that all this is paid for, 
by the line, or otherwise. The other is a 
mistake as to conclusions; for, even if it 





were true that all published argument 
against the assessment societies is bought 
and paid for, it would by no means follow 
that none of it is worth attention, or that 
none of it is weighty. Let us consider a 
little. A clergyman, a physician, and a 
lawyer are men who perform a paid service, 


the sincerity and value of which are not- 


supposed to be destroyed by the fact of its 
being paid for; otherwise nobody would pay 
for such services. The clergyman and the 
physician urge certain advice; the lawyer 
urges sudry arguments and opinions. The 
two former are supposed to be permanent- 
ly retained to stand by permanent princi- 
ples; the latter is supposed to adopt his 
principles and arguments to the require- 
ments of the particular cause which hires 
him last. Thus, if anybody especially rep- 
resents nothing but his fee, the lawyer is 
that one; he pleads for reason and justice, 
nominally; but his client’s money is the 
moving cause, and he is ‘‘ only an advo- 
cate.” The editor and the newspaper-writer 
differs from bim in being conventionally sup- 
posed to speak for the general public good. 
If either speaks for some private cause 
which makes its own terms with him, that 
is a transaction in the background; it is not 
acknowledged, and it is mentioned only by 
the opponents of one cr both the parties 
concerned in it. 

Take this low, commercial view of it—the 
view which sees a price-tag attached to 
everything and everybody—and what then? 
Why, if the lawyer at the bar pleads for 
his harassed and unfortunate client, and 
appeals in the usual vein to the American 
juror, we say that the pleader is talking for 
his fees. If he argues that a railroad can 
haul a solid car-load of freight for a thous- 
and miles st less cost than it can haul ten 
separate tenths of a car-load a hundred 
miles each, or, if he declares that an insur- 
ance company cannot long furnish insur- 
ance at less than cost, he is talking for his 
fees still; but this fact does not impair his 
argument. So there is such a thing—is 
there not ?—as truth or falsity in statements 
of fact, and soundness or unsoundness 
in argument, wholly aside from the 
personality of the pleader. We are will- 
ing to admit, for argument’s sake, that every 
line which appears in these columns, in- 
cluding this article of course, is bought 
with a price. Then, if we express opin- 
ions, they are purchased, and presumably 
insincere, hence valueless. If we insist 
that 2 and 84 cannot be made to equal 4, 
even by the smartest man, and in the most 
favorable circumstances, is this made 
doubtful by any venality of ours? If we 
argue that young men will] not knowingly 
stay with a society of old ones, merely 
because the old ones need them, has not 
that argument the same weight, whether 
the article is written by Grover Cleveland, 
or by the woman that sweeps out the 
counting room? If we insist that the as- 
sessment plan promises to charge what will 
not aggregate enough to meet its under- 
stood obligations, and if we urge that 
any man of common education can, 
and that every man of common prudence 
will, put pencil to paper, or chalk to board, 
and test the matter for himself, of what 
consequence is it who ‘‘ we” are, or what 
our motive is? The argument and advice 
are good, or not good, which itis all that it 
concerns you to know. When we say that 
the assessment plan is not good, and the 
societies cannot do what ne | let themselves 
be understood as undertaking to do, do 
not waste any time in wondering why we 
say so. What is of consequence to you is 
whether this is ¢rve, Judge that on its own 
merits. 


—— 


Tne New York Commercial Bulletin, 
whose work for the interests of honest in- 
surance is of peculiar value as being almost 
the only good and unmalicious insurance 
editing in the non-special press (we should 


not slight Taz INDEPENDENT), presents in a 
recent number some more of itsj excellent 
tables of life insurance figures, showing 
especially the decrease of lapses. The 
number of people who drop their policies 
before maturity is cited by enemies of legiti- 
mate insurance as resulting from dissatis- 
faction with the inequity or unprofitable- 
ness of the policies, though, in truth, it 
results oo | from selfishness—unwilling- 
ness to continue exertion for the protec- 
tion of their families; but the Uetin 





much more on their investments that they 
can reduce their prices so as to compete 
with English ary word on their own 
ground.— Travelers’ 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tuts excellent institution is to be congratu- 
lated upon having attained its majority in years ; 
it long ago reached a commanding position 
among the other noble institutions of similar 
character in the country, and has never been 
much of a stripling to speak of. The life, push, 
vigor, and business success of its able officers has 
placed it in the front rank of great corporations, 
where it occupies an enviable position. Its total 
assets, as shown by its twenty-first annual state- 
ment, January 1st, were, $7,826,456, with liabili- 
ties of $5,879,006, showing a handsome surplus of 
$1,947,450. We can cheerfully commend The 
Travelers. Its ofticers are James G. Batterson, 
president, Rodney Dennis, secretary, and John 
E. Morris, assistant secretary. 








THE FIDELITY INSURANCE, TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


OnE of Philadelphia’s great financial institu- 
tions presents its nineteenth annual statement 
in this paper, and we commend its perusal to our 
readers. 

During the past year it has added several 
hundred thousand dollars to its assets, which 
now represent the very comfortable sum of 
#15,962,970.35, 

Stephen A, Caldwell is the president, and 
Robert Patterson secretary of the company. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tut American Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, presents, in another column, its 
seventy-fifth annual statement. In accordance 
with its custom, a good one, it gives a list in 
detail of the securities included in its assets, 
from a perusal of which a1 y one looking for in- 
surance upon his property will feel fully assured 
that the company can and will pay its losses. 
The American is an excellent company to do 
business with, prompt, courteous, and reliable. 
Its officers are Thos. H. Montgomery, president, 
Albert C. Z, Crawford, secretary, Richard Maris, 
assistant-secretary, and an able board of direct- 
ors. 





INSURANCE. 


THE AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Offices in Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 








Seventy-fifth Annual Statement, 
Showing the condition of the Company January Ist, 
1885, in accordance with the Insurance 
Law of Pennsylvania. 


ASSETS. 








Real Kstate, unencuimbered................ 187,120 00 
Loanson Bonds and Mortgages, first 
} TIMI eee 363,139 50 
Ground Rents, well secured... 7,258 34 
U. 8. 3 per cent. Re 131,950 00 
U. 8. 436 per cent. 101,700 00 
U. 8. 4 per cent. Reg. 825 vv 
N. Pac. R. RB. Co. 
1921 eS ax: har Sasennssecboocsensccgnscens 41,400 00 
1. R. R. Vo.'’s Mort. Bonds, guaranteed, 
Se ietsininh tekken tntibiententiniens 5,800 60 
Susque,, Can. 
cent........ stehnn eteneésttnaness+ebbeee chsecees 3,600 00 
N. Penna. Kk. “Go."s Mort. 6 per cent. 100 
nds, 1884......: meshenthlinesoenmernieiiin ss 420 00 
Sham. Val. & Sapte. k. R, Co.'s Ist Mort,7 me 
per cen Dds. 600 60 
PS la.& Read. R.BR 
r cent,, 13,800 00 
Phils. & kead. &. K. Co.'s Gen. Mort. 
I I innten  ssccuégnnsieererqes 100,000 00 
Y., Lacka, & West R, k. 6 per cent. let 
IE os cadavacesecosseias anes iae 59,625 00 
G, & N. Co.'s Loan, 1897, iteg.; 6 meiie 
i odiatintaniis ddpbemsncbednimatednen 00 
Lehigh C. & N.Co.’s Bonas, Keg., 1914..... 20,900 00 
Steub. & Ind. R, R. Co.'s lst Mort. 6 per 
DErccacccqnseceecarcapnecotgencesocosecoceses 52,625 0 
Penna. sz Trust C, Reg.. 1891.............. 60,000 00 
: a : 
3,000 00 
20,000 Ou 
26,000 40 
26,000 CO 
iL 25,000 (0 
12,420 00 
Penna, ; eases 
Bon eg. ecocccsssccece eecccsecccccce co 
Penna, &. R, Co.'s Gen. Mort. Bonds, Reg. 
6 POP OME... TONG, 0600 ccneee cecccccesccccescces 24,80 00 
Louisville and Nashville Car Trust Co., 
Phila. and Erie’ BR. it: Co,’s Bonds, 6 per 
OR ree 20,860 00 
Norf. and West. R. it) Co.'s 6 per cent. 
First Mort. Gold Bonds, 1932.............. 9,300 00 
Hunt. and B, Top Mount. R. R. Co.’s Cons. 
5 per cent, Bonds, 1895............++. seeccee 8,150 40 
Phila. Wilm, and Balt KR. R. Co,’s Bonds, 
6 per cent. Meson suncescehenaescace 11,500 00 
Elmira and Williamsport R. R. Co.’s Bonds, oi 
‘ oo 


Se it a RR 

N. Frand C; Branch R. BR. Co.'s Bonds, 6 matte 
URI ants <thinat ot esonss cnenmnuwers 
ny. Lake E. and West. K. RK. Co.'s Bonds, 





6 per cent., 192%.......... ehdnvegteaenneaenens 24,625 00 
Del. and Rar. Canal and Camd. and Amb. 
R. R. and Trans. Co.'s Mort. Bonds, 6 per enone 


cent., 1889. ° 
N. Penna. BR. R.Go.'s ‘2d “Mortgage 7 ‘per 
Cent Bonds, 1806,...,..+-.ccccsseseres-seree 4,900 00 
Belt Road and Stock Lard Co.'s let Mort: 





de,6 per cent., 1911........0+segerees- 21 00 
chie and, ; est Ind. 'k. R. Co.'s sisi: Mort: ae " 
oO er ce! icmnnhees y 
phils, and Balt, ‘Genk Ho. ‘s Bonds, 5 posal 
ent, he; BOG, LOL). oe wsees sveveses 
corning. . aud Antrim R. ih. Co.'s Bonds, 
egistered, 1690, ,,. 025. 20,400 00 


Phila. and Head. it. BR: 'Uo-ia 5 per cent rn 
. 1B, BUSZ. sees Co epocccccccgce ¥ 
Phila. and Read, K:'R: Go.’s Conv. Adj. 





shows that, while the cost of insur- 
ance and the conditions in the policies were 
about the same in 1883 as in 1878, the lapses 
decreased in that time some 17 per cent. ; and 
the fact that the surrender yalue was over 
24 times greater shows that. the holders 
had retained their policies longer before 
surrendering them. The also 
demonstrates that the American rate of in- 
terest ave 2 per cent, h than the 
English, enabling our com to earn 50 








boc ccesentonascccocccapecenvoecapccqgecs® 1,060 00 
Delaware and Cheeapeake KR. R. Co.'s 
0 eeees cece Bapooceecece 4,483 38 
23 Shares Penna. KR. R. Co.'s Mvacpecase 6,160 40 
100 Shares, North Penna. R. R. Co,’s Stocks 4,100 00 
me on Collaterale........+ veccee+ eeecee 25,000 10 
nterest and Rents Due and Accrued...... 8,180 69 
vremiums in co’ of Collection......... 48,648 43 
Cash in Bank ap Office of Company...... 78,066 13 
Total Assets............cee0s 00 eueceesecece $1,768,092 25 


CAPITAL STOCK ... . 3400.000 


TERR SMeNTER MRE Paeaacrs, 


D Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, isbn 
J 
jm T. Lewis, 


FZ n W. 
M 8. Hatchinson 
Thomas R, orie, Pemberton a 
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JUST SO. 


SUPERINTENDENT MoCa tz is an able man, 
but he ‘‘ dulls.” occasionally. The follow- 
ing sop to the Saerpereress. from his ad- 
dress to the recent Insurance Superintend- 
ents’ Convention, is a case in point: ‘‘ The 
payment in claims during 1883 of $11,578,- 
212, by 120 assessment societies, indicates 
that the membership of 529,699, which 
they show, has not been attracted by prom- 
ises only.” 

Now it is evident that it indicates nothing 
of the kind. The most plausible swindle 
or bubble in the world could not keep 
going without returning something to its 
dupes to —_ their —— up. ‘The real 
question ‘*What relation does this 
amount paid bear to the amount the socie- 
ties promised to pay and took premiums for 

aying?” If they pretended to ‘‘ insure” 
$100,000,000, and charged premiums which 
in legitimate companies would have secured 
$50.000,000, then itis a queer compliment 
to them to set forth 11} per cent. or 23 per 
ceut. of it as a matter of praise and a proof 
of the good work they are doing. You 
might as well call the brass watches or 
glass diamonds a mock-auctioneer sells to 
purchasers for gold and real diamonds 
proofs that people are not attracted to 
mock-auction shops ‘* by promises only” ! 
Keeping 10 per cent. of a promise is not 
much for a concern which takes pay. for 
keeping at least 50 per cent. of it. These 
gross figures are utterly misleading: $11,- 
500 ,000, sounds well; but put it alongside 
face value of certificates and premium re- 
ceipts, and see how it looks then. One 
would hardly expect the astute New York 
Superintendent to go out of his way to 
praise hat-passers for not stealing or wast- 
ing all the money paid to them; but that 
is justall the above clause amounts to. 
He adds that it is *‘ our duty to foster such 
of these organizations as prove to be bene- 
ficial.” Just so. When he finds one, let 
him put it ina glass case and give a won- 
dering world a chance to gaze at it.— T’rav- 
eler’s Record. 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY MTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
my, submit the following Statement of tls 
affairs on the 3let December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888...... $4,168,958 10 
— —— on Policies not marked off Ist 





Premiums marked off from, ws January, 
1883, to 3lat December, 


Losses paid daring the same 
EE csvcscncescecenentes $1,901,042 38 


Retuens of and Ex 

. 850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 


oa. Ci pank. and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
hg - Stocks and otherwise.. 1,956,500 00 

fest Estate and pA due the Company, 
estimated a cove 425,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivabie.. ane 1,588,306 79 
in Bank,........ ° 835,710 68 
AMOUNE.........cccccccccrcccreccces $12,972,312 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, 1883, for whicn certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 


J.D. JO 
CHAD ENNIS, 


LES H. RUSSELL, Rope | B Mi URN 
er HARLES 4 





JAMES LOW, MARSHALL, 

DAVID LANE, JOHN ELIIO 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G, DE FOREST, 

A. A. RAVEN CHARLES  LEVERICH, 

E iF AMIN ip *FIELD, WILLIAM Ei 

FOaIAH 0. LOW * ‘THOS. B. spp Mron, 
ME.DGDGE, HORACE K. THURB ‘BER, 

ROYAL PHELPS, DEGROOT, 

50 in'D- Hi TT, N DENTON SMITH, 

‘WILLIAM H. WEBB, EORGE BLISS. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 3nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. BAVEN, rd Vice.Prea't, 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, dre « - 


President. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 24 Vice- dent 
, nager of agua a ame 


The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company. 


Nineteenth Annual Statement of the 
Assets of the Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. Jqpuer Ay 
This statement does not include ONDS 
and TRUST INVESTMENTS these being ke se 
rate and apart from the ASSETS OFT OMPA NY, 
and having the additiona Hig of distined 
Trust Capital of ONE MILL oN « OF DOLLARS. 


Real Estate, 325—831 Chestnut Street, in- 
cluding i 
Other Real Estate 
























Soe time and call... 
Cash, in office and banks... 


FTP POOO eee ee ee eee eee eeee ar ee tees eneee 


STATEMENT OF STOCKS AND LOANS. 


United States Funded fs, 8 per cont, silted 
Pennsylvania State Lo: nh, Oper eeng coco bar Ty} oo 
Lehigh Valle 75. R. é& * Consolidated Mort- s 
Lehiet i Vaca B. R.Go., Goid 0.777272... 18,000 00 
and Navigation Co., Gold 
— = cies davcnae. coventsctatecseens 30,000 00 
Lehigh ‘oal and porous Co,, Consoli- 


ted Mort; iy — Seeeewee 200, 
Belvidere and Delaware fH R, Co., 84 Mort- we 





O Reet teseeesecsegsesesesseeeeet 5, 
Lenin ‘Gout i‘and wigvigation Co,, * Green- —— 
83,000 00 
nena ante *R. eon Consolidated Mort- * 
Spleens aechonas tg 100,000 00 
Penney vans | = 2, Co., Consolidated Mort- , 
 ceneecesoensors cacesecedescese 00, ( 
Pennsy vanie | Os; § per r— Nes 7 tients 1000 oo 
sylvania Co., 44 per - Bonds....... 10,000 00 
Shenandoah Vailey R. = ist Mortgage 
8 ian parte 75,000 00 
a aud a Wester Indiana R. R. Co., Con- 108 e 
peeve cccccecocseacecccocecccccecsoce 009 
Corning, Cowainesaiia and Antrim R. R. Co., 
Sl nitpnihadbdhbnoatounceeed 150,000 00 
New York and Pacific Gar ‘Trust Associa- 
uti MID IR <u cnaispstetdsiieenncanenionee’ 41,000 00 
New York and Pacific Car Trust Associa- 
es MIT iicdckesnentaseeness4. cwennben'e 80,000 00 
ae Tron Works, 6 per cent. a First 
New Joreey Osi Trust 7s Limited. .7727"7" 34.000 00 
1 en ccsseccetnce x 
Kew Me Pennsylvania -_ Ohio Car - 
nu £90 00 Decco errccnccees eeceeetcccscceccce 000 00 
Railroad Car Trust, Philadelphia, 7 per cent. 14,000 00 
a Park Association, 5 per cent Mo . 


nde so seccsoccgscesegcccesteccce csosces 51,000 00 


100,000 00 
Lagi snd Nashville Car “Trust, ‘due —— 


A 78,000 00 
aalo, “Kew w, York and. .piifladelphia ” Gar ase @ 
pececesscccccccce 10 


ds. vis 59,000 00 
Texas fae Pacific R. ER Go. ‘First Mortage 

Bon Rio Grande Division 115,000 00 

Lenish” and  Wilkeat barre | “Coal Go." First sidin 
DE BONAB,........eceeseeece 

Philadel Phis an and Heading ing B. R. Go. General aitiaiats 

Louisville and Naan Neshvitle R. Ki Trust Bonds. 100,000 0) 
New mgt Pos ~ whe . R.Co.,First Mortgage 





150,000 09 

Belt KR and 8 ar Yard ‘Go., Firat’ Mort: 
Bonds, 6 POF COME, 0000: cccscgcegppeeeess 50,000 00 
eee, wmitanae i Bs 

Trus — r cen ¥ 

Northern’ Central R. R. C Gcla 6s. First 
Moi 28,000 00 

Buffalo, New York ‘and ‘Philadie La R. 
Fire rust 46,000 00 


Mortgage Sictesccntege cease 8,000 00 
et Hg one and wrapenearse Rk. R. 


Co., Second Mortgage Bonds............... 2,200 00 
Texas and roy . R. Co, Consolidated 

Mortgame, 6 per Cont... ......-c,cccccecsecs 25,000 00 
New York. "Wodhaven = petted RR: 

Co., First Mortgage, 6 per cent.............. 50,000 00 
Railroad E Equipment Co Yaa Car Trust Loans.. 24,000 00 
Norfolk an, . RB. Co., New River 

Division, First Mortgame............sesss0+ 100,000 00 
International Navigation Co., 6 per cent, 

Ww Bc*prosesees igrecsseanes PS . ye 100,000 00 

m, nee,6 per cen rst Mortgage 

4 hsonsoncecoegesassegstsccosseutiananhiiinns 17,500 00 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (New York, 100 Broadway. ° 
Court and M Sts. 

es Pcs eee 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus......--...ccccceceeeeeees 1,661,797 28 
Total Assets, — Ist, rye -84,.867.942 O1 

This Company | gona business pnee, 

of Ne York Sasety Fvpt le iW. 

—y - 1 Funds together equal $1, 


DIRECTORS: 





GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. 0. Moore, 24 Vice-President. 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNyAl, STATEMENT 


THE TRAVELER 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January ist, 1885. 


PAID-UP CASH CAPITAL, $600,000. 


ASSETS . . 


LIABILITIES . . 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS' - 


- $7,826,456 83 


° 5,879,006 15 
$1,947,460 68 





SUMMARY OF BUSINESS. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of policies written to date .... .. 


New Life Insurance written in 1884. ... . 


42,0%2 
$5,479,850 


($908,600 more than written in 1883.) 


Gain during Year in amountin Force. . . 


Paid Life Policyholders. . 
Paid Policyholders in 1884. 


- $2,323,210 
$2,910,727 23 
"$343,086 64 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Policies written to date ..... 


Number written in 1884 . 
Number of Claims Paid . . 
Number paid in1884 . . 4 
Amount of Claims Paid . . 
Amount Paid in 1884 .. ° 


PRESENT PAYMENTS 


1,078,067 
» 0 9 «© «© © © «©61156,476 
ost oe « Sa 


oMent: 4% emia 17,850 
$7,260,116 O7 
$949,478 51 


TO POLICYHOLDERS, 


$4,000 A DAY. 


All Claims Paid Without Discount on Receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 


JAMES G, BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Seo’y. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’tSeo’y. E, V. PRESTON, Supt. Agencies. 
New York Office, 173 Broadway, R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Seow N.Y. 


Reserve for reinsurance...... 
sbi xe ee 
SURPLUS ......c0ccc0.+. 000000 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist. 1882... 82.565 141 29 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
1. RUMEEN T.ANE, View.Preet and tanty 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS 
ANCE COwy 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$408,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





BABS. .00 00000000000 0000800 osseeceee 16,801,043 27 
LAabilitios...............scccecceeeee 146827.028 23 
Total Surplus.............+++ . 82,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 











MANTATTAN LPT TOSTRANCH 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH {H ASSETS 


‘$5, 268 335 48. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{January 15, 1885. 








Old and Young. 
TWO LITTLE FEET. 


BY CARRIE A. BREESE. 





Two little feet went pattering by, 
Years ago! 
They wandered off to the sunt sky, 
Years agu! 
Two little socks, well wrinkled and worn, 
Move me to tears, with their memories born 
Years ago! 


Dear little feet that ran here and there 
Years ago! 

Creeping, climbing about everywhere 
Years ag rt 

Crept never back to the love they left, 

Climbed nevermore into arms bereft, 
Yeura ago! 


Again Ill hear those dear little feet 
Pattering by! 

Their music a thousandfold more sweet 
In the sky! 

I joy to think of the Father's care, 

That holds them safe ’till I meet them there 
By and by! 

Dover, N. J. 

anil _— —— 


IN BAD HANDS. 
A STORY IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “Lazarus in 
London,” ete. 
OHAPTER I. 
THE LODGERS AT BROADBROOK'S. 

Marsa Wak, inthe heart of busy Lam- 
beth, was, ut the time of which my story 
treats, one of the most bustling, struggling, 
fighting, and tearing thoroughfares of the 
many crowded highways of human life 
which are to be discovered in South Lon- 
don. Tne Marsh Walk was always busy. 
It was a place in which no grass grew 
under the feet of its inhabitants. It was a 
squalid place altogether in its way, and 
they were very poor, “hand to mouth” 
folk, who thronged its streets, and haggled 
for prices at the butchers’ shops, and 
begged for credit ‘till next Saturday night, 
sir—oh! only till next Saturday!”—of the 
stern man behind the counter, who was 
selling at the lowest prices the harshest 
and most alumy of bread, and striving 
hard himself to live, and failing very often. 

Marsh Walk was the highway of the 
‘*poorest poor”; and the shopkeepers, 
were, as a rule, very poor too, to match 
their customers. Numes were always 
changing over the shop-fronts in Marsh 
Walk, and only the publicans and pawn- 
brokers were * old established” and waxed 
fut on people’s thirst or people’s troubles. 

One of the poorest shops in this neigh- 
borhood,.to which we direct our reader's 
attention, was Mr. Broadbrook’s; and it 
was always a matter of grave speculation 
how Mr. Broadbrvok lived and kept house 
and home together on ** easy shaving ata 
halfpenny” and ‘ gents and ladies hair cut 
at threepence,” or cut and curled fur the 
sum of fourpence, paid in advance, to save 
unnecessary disputes, or the fatigue of 
opening credit accounts. 

But Mr. Broadbrook did live, and keep 
house somehow, and supported, or endeav- 
ored to support, a grimy and carroty- 
haired Mrs. Broadbrook and nine small 
Broadbooks, all grimier and more carroty 
than their mother, and whose haiz was 
never cut avd curled, and was, altogether, 
a reflectign on the parent male, a dreamy 
little man, who passed the greater part of 
the day in his shirt sleeves, at nis open 
door, with a comb bebiud his ear a.d the 
handles of several scissors sticking out of 
the all-round pocket of his dirty white 
apron, like a buccaneer armed to the teeth. 

Certainly, Mr. Broadbrouk had lodgers; 
and wien they paid their way “ fair and 
square ” that was a something off the rent, 
and made up for a paucity of customers. 
Aud it is of these lodgers we have to speak ; 
just as the inhabitants of Marsh Walk 
(especially those living over the way) had 
spoken and wondered and speculated about 
them for the last two years, and made art- 
ful attempts to ‘‘ draw out” Broadbrook, 
who was not to be drawn out, for the very 
sapient reason that there was nothing to 
draw, and the barber was as ignorant as 
his neighbors. 

The lodgers, then, who rented the small 
first floor of Mr. Broadbrook were a wo- 





man of some forty years of age, and a boy 
of eleven or twelve; the woman a pale, 
washed-out, fragile being, with ‘‘ not an 
ounce of strength in her,” Mr. Broadbrook 
said, and said very near the truth; the boy, 
also fragile, and white as a ghost, with two 
gray eyes which were several sizes too large 
for the thin, small face they lighted up so 
strangely. A quiet pair of lodgers who 
gave little or no trouble, who had brought 
their own furniture to the first floor of Mr. 
Broadbrook’s, and settled there for good, 
paying “pretty tidy middling,” take them 
the year round, was the verdict of the hair- 
dresser. 

No one was expected to pay punctually 
in Marsh Walk such an out-of-the-way 
luxury as the rent. Mr. Brcadbrook seldom 
paid bis own reut till the brokers were in, 
when he dunned Mrs. Wharton for arrears, 
and sold something on his own account to 
make up Ais quarter. Leave Mr. Broad- 
brook alone, and he left other people alone, 
being an easy going person, as was Mrs. 
Broadbrook, and as are most poor people 
with large families, we fancy. If they were 
not, they would die despairing of the better 
days, and under the grim surroundings of 
their lives, as some reckless souls do die 
in the big city, after all; and gladto get out 
cf it, too! 

Mrs. Wharton was glad to live and take 
care of her nephew Phil, though she had 
not much to be glad about, and it may be 
said, at first start, that Phil took care of 
her. There had been times when this was 
different; but now the position had 
changed, and one good turn had deserved 
and brought about another, as it should do, 
and as it will do occasionally. 


Mrs. Wharton was an invalid at the 
period our story opens; one who had al- 
most lost the use of her limbs some time 
after her arrival at Marsh Walk, and so had 
been unable to do as much for Phil as she 
had bargained for when she had taken upon 
herself his sole care and custody. 

‘* What did you do that for?” asked Mrs. 
Broadbrook, who was by nature more curi- 
ous than her husband. 

‘* There was no one else to take care of 
him.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Well,” was the slow, reflective response, 
as if such a question took a lot of time to 
answer, ‘* because there wasn’t; don’t you 
see?” 

Mrs. Broadbrook did not see, but she 
thought she did. 

‘*An orphan, poor little chap!” Is he? 
Ah! that’s hard.” 

‘TI didn’t say he was an orphan.” 

‘* Bad mother, perhaps? Or a father who 
drinks?” she suggested, without eliciting a 
response, and adding, by way of encour- 
agement to confide in her: ‘‘ Broadbrook 
drinks if he aint busy, and it’s astonishing 
what a little gets into his head.” 

‘**I dare say it does,” was Mrs. Wharton’s 
broken answer. ‘‘ But Phil has not a 
mother.” 

‘Oh! Isee! That’s why you take care 
of him, whilst the father’s away, I sup- 
pose?"’ 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ whilst the father’s 
away; that’s it.” 

This was not strikingly explicit; but it 
was all the fucts that could be elicted from 
Mrs. Wharton. Andas the father seemed 
always away, and never came to see his 
son or sister-in-law, and never wrote a line 
to eitlier, Mrs. Wharton had no correspond- 
ence whatever. The Broadbrooks and 
the little cirele of hard-workers round 
about the Broadbrooks were :eft to guess 
at the facts or give them up. The missing 
Mr. Wharton might be abroad, on foreign 
service, in the army, or in jail, or might 
even have a nice little lighthouse to mind 
somewhere. There was no telling where he 
was from Mrs. Wharton’s comments on the 
subject; and the boy Philip was as reticent 
as his aunt. 

The Whartons paid their way tolerably 
fairly for a while, and Philip wentto school 
in the neighborhood, and was considered 
by his contemporaries a quiet, milksop 
sort of youth, who stood a lot before he 
was ‘‘riled,” and then let out a bit and 
had his say and held his own on his little 
battle-field of life, weak and sickly as he 
was. Mrs. Wharton was an artist in wool, 
which article, during the first year of her 
residence in Marsh Walk, she was inces- 





santly knitting and crocheting into ail 
kinds of soft goods that were made 
into a big parcel once a fortuight and sent 
off to a wholesale house near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. And it was out of this wool 
work that her nephew Philip was sup- 
ported; for when rheumatic fever seized 
her, and it was found after a tedious 
recovery that the use of her hands bad not 
come back to her, the woman and child 
were in sore straits enough, and hed to 
throw themselves on the mercy of Mr. 
Broadbook, who, always in a chronic state 
of debt and difficulty himself, was not 
greatly shocked, and said, ‘‘Don’t trouble,” 
in quite a sympathizing way, aad ** When 
they begin to bother me, why I must bother 
you, and not before. That’s all.” And that 
was quite enough; for the water rate was 
down upon him the next week, and the 
gas man, accompanied by a myrmidon in 
corduroys, cut off and carried away the 
meter the week following, and left Samue! 
Broadbook to paraffine lamps and candle 
dips till the question of arrears was finally 
adjusted. And they were adjusted by 
Mrs. Wharton’s aid, and by the sale of 
something or other out of Mrs. Wharton's 
big box with brass nails. And Philip always 
noticed that when times were very hard, 
and the people in them harder, Mrs. 
Wharton dived into the big box, and fished 
therefrom something or other that fetched 
money at the pawnbroker’s: Hence there 
was treasure trove in the corner of her little 
back bedroom, and it never wholly failed 
them. It was to Philip’s mind, an inex- 
haustible well-spring, till one day there 
was nothing nore to sell, she said, and this 
at the time when Samuel Broadbook had 
the shadow of his landlord’s last quarter 
falling once more across his checkered 
career, like a big black smudge. 

It was at this period that our little hero 
woke up. 

“IT think I can earn money now,” said 
Phil, very thoughtfully, one day. 

‘Not yet, my poor boy,” said his Aunt, 
shaking her rusty cap at him. ‘It isn’t 
likely yet.” 

‘“‘l’m sure I can earn money,” he ex- 
claimed, with a vehemence which scared 
Mrs. Wharton and took her breath away, 
her nerves never having been properly 
under her personal control. ‘* You see if I 
can’t!” 

Mrs. Wharton waited patiently, and did 
see within four and twenty hours, when 
Philip Wharton marched in-doors with a 
golden sovereign in his hand, and laid it 


_triumphantly upon the table. 


‘*There, Auntie!” he said. ‘* How about 
that?” 

‘*Good gracious, Pbil! You must have 
stolen it!” exclaimed the old lady, begin- 
ning to tremble like a blanc-mange. ‘‘ Oh! 
What have you done?” 

‘* Earned it.” ; 

‘*Earned a sovereign! You could not, 
Phil. It is not possible.” 

‘*Well, I'm going to earn it!” he ex. 
plained. ‘I begged for this on account, 
because you weren’t well enough to do any 
work just yet, I said, and we were behind- 
band with the rent, and getting hung:y. 
And the gentleman said: ‘I don’t believe 
in boys; but I'll trust you for once,’ and 
gave me that out of his pockct, and—just 
like a gentleman, that was; wasn’t it?” 

‘* Very much like a kind-hearted gentle- 
man, indeea, if” — 

‘*Here. V'litell you all aboutit. They've 
been talking about my voice, oh! for ever 
so long, at schecl, and pushing me forward 
in singing; and I heard old Prouts—tha’s 
our singing-master—say: ‘That hoy’s got a 
soprano voice that’s worth something’; and 
then the choir-master and organist of a 
church over Westminster way, came and 
heard me, a week or two back, and said: 
‘What a pity it was I hadn’t been better 
trained,’-and made Prouts awful waxy, an«d 
then—are you listening, Auntie, or going to 
sleep?” 


‘I'm listening to every word you say;- 


but you rattle on so fast, my head’s going 
round and round, Phil,” she said, ‘‘ and i 
don’t see”— 

‘* Why, how can you see, when you shut 
your eyes, Aunt Bella?” he cried. 

“Sharp as his father,” muttered Mrs. 
Wharton. ‘Well, goon. Who gave you 
that sovereign?” 

‘‘Why, the gentleman at Westminster— 





the choir-master of St. Eustace’s Church; 
and he’s going to train me and put me in 
his choir as soon as he can; and [ am to 
have twenty pounds a year to begin with. 
There!” 

‘Twenty pounds! And at your age!” 
exclaimed his aunt. ‘* Gracious!” 

** And perhaps thirty; though he doesn’t 
promise that. 1 waked straight to his 
house to-day, found him, settled the 
business,” said this small boy, with grave 
self-confidence, ‘and I only wish I’d done 
it before, when I was a young one.” 

Thus it was that Master Philip Wharton 
became a boy soprano at St. Eustace’s 
Church, Westminster; and being a quick 
boy, with a voice as clear as a bell, he 
dropped into a salary that was remarkable, 
considering his years, and became the 
mainstuy, the prop and support as it were, 
of the feeble woman struck down before 
her time, whose one gricf was that she was 
of so little help to him, assuaged by the one 
comfort, perhaps, that he was of great help 
to her and gave that help with all the 
warmth of his ungrudging little heart. 

And so from eleven yeurs of age to 
twelve, did Philip Wharton remain at St. 
Eustace’s, and become of grave importance 
to the choir, and progressed in musical 
knowledge, under the efficient wainiug he 
received, and was somewhat a wonder of a 
boy soprano to be jealously guarded from 
other choirs and choir-masters, who would 
have snapped him up and carried him away 
perforce. For choirs ure like the myriads 
in the water drop, and prey on one another. 
Philip was not elated at his success, and 
indeed hardly kuew he was successful. No 
one spoiled him by flattery, aad the choir- 
master, an irritable old gentleman, who 
meant well, but was always finding fault, 
told him regularly, twice a week, tnat he 
could not sing a bit, and was not worth 
uis salt. The boys were not pleasant com- 
pany to Phil either, being bigger and 
stronger than he, and invariably disposed 
to make game of him, when they were not 
knocking him about, and his only friend 
was the young organist, Folkestone Miles by 
name—chrisiered Folkestone by an admir- 
ing mother, because he was born in Dover 
—and a sandy-haired, limp ycung man by 
nature he was, who carried his hat on the 
back of his head, and wore violet-colored 
glasses, which were always askew, on the 
bridge of a long, thin nose. He was 
a hard-working young man, paid sparsely 
for his duties at the rate of forty pounds 
per annum, and looking through his spec- 
tacles vaguely tor extra pupils to make a 
living for him. He lived, or lodged, in Her- 
cules Buildings, Lambeth, and Philip 
Wharton, being a litile fellow, with a long 
way to go from Westminster, in the same 
direction, often trotted by the side of the 
organist, who was not too proud to have 
nim for a companion, and to ask him many 
questions, and to be generally interested in 
this quiet boy, who had much less to say 
for himself than most choir boys have, as a 
rule. 

He was an eccentric young man, this 
Folkestone Miles, and perhaps as curious 
as the folk in the Marsh Walk; for the iso- 
lation of the lad, h.s self dependence a: so 
early an age, the self restraint or reticence 
which was cuaracteristic of him, all aroused 
the organist’s interest and sympathy. 

‘“‘That boy’s a queer customer,” he said 
to himself more than once. ‘‘T’ll drawhim 
out.” And insteud of this, it was Master 
Philip Wharton who drew out Mr. Folke- 
stone Mi'es, one sultry August evening, 
when they were crossing Westminster 
Bridge together. 

‘*Have you lived in Lambeth all your life, 
Phil?” Mr. Miles asked, as they’walked on 
side by side. 

‘‘No. Have you, sir?” answered the 
quiet lad. 

‘* Yes, almost all my life. My father and 
my mother died in Lambeth.” 

** Did they, though?” 

‘* Your futher and mother are dead, too, 
Phil, I suppose?” 

‘* Mother is; long ago.” 

‘Don’t you remember your mother, 
then?” 

**Oh! yes.” 

‘ And what’s your father?” 

“T don’t kuow what aunt calls father. 
Your father was an organist, too; wasu’t 
he, sir?” 
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‘*Yes. That’sit. Who told you?” 

‘‘T have heard you say so before. He 
was at the same church, years ago, you 
told me once.” 

‘*Did I?” said this absent young man. 
‘“‘Very likely I did. 1 don’t remember.” 

‘* Wasn’t he very clever at the organ?” 

‘*He was a great musician,” said Folke- 
stone Miles, who would always grow 
enthusiastic over his father’s accomplish- 
ments. ‘* Hecomposeda fugue that should 
have made his fortune; but it did not. 
And there’s an oratorio in a drawer at home 
—such a manuscript! If it had only been 
played anywhere, Phil, I should have been 
in a different position by this time; but you 
can’t sell oratorios just when you're so dis- 
posed. Very few people want to buy ora- 
torios,” he added, ‘‘and nobody wants to 
hear them.” 

** What a pity!” said Phil. 

‘*T have been composing a little myself. 
But there; you don’t want to know what 
I’ve done, and itisn’t worth while,” he suid. 
‘* Only I’ve done no good, Phil; and that’s 
my luck always,” he added, with a pleas- 
ant laugh at his own misfortunes. 

** Are you very unlucky, Mr. Miles?” 

“To be sure I am; but it can’t be 
helped.” 

‘*T wish I had forty pounds a year. I 
shouldn’t think [ was unlucky!” remarked 
Master Phil, with great deliberation. 

‘*Why, you cheeky young rascal, what 
would you do with it?” 

‘‘Help Aunt more. Help poor old Broad- 
brook.” ; 

“And help yourself?” suggested the or- 
ganist. 

‘* No; I wasn’t thinking of myself,” said 
Phil. ‘* Good night, sir.” 

“Good night, Phil, good night. Be 
early Sunday moruing, or you'll have the 
choir-master down on you. He said you 
were very late to-night. And you mustn’t 
offend him.” ~ 

‘*Did he say that?” said Phil. 
was late. But I couldn't help it.” 

‘*One can always help being late.” 

‘Not always,” replied the boy, deliber- 
ateiy, and very gravely. 

** Why not?” 

‘Not when any one’s ill, and wants a doc- 
tor.” 

‘* Who’s ill where you live?” 

‘* My aunt.” 

‘‘ Why you haven’t said anything about 
it,” said the amazed organist. ** You didn’t 


tell Mr. Holloboys that that was the rea- 
son?” 


‘*No. I didn’t want to talk of it. Good 
night, sir!” and Phil, with his hymn-book 
under his arm, and his hands in his trousers 
pockets, walked slowly and thoughtfully 
away, looking more like a little old man 
than the boy of twelve that he really was. 


The organist glanced after him curiously, 
stood on the curb-stone of his native street, 
and watched him through his violet glasses, 
instead of letting himself into the house with 
his latch-key, and proceeding to his bache- 
lor quarters in the second fluor back. He 
grew almost uneasy about the lad; thelad’s 
grave manner that night puzzled him, and 
suddenly he made a dash after him, and 
overtook him as he was turning into Lam- 
beth Road. 

‘* Here, Phil,” he said, as he came up with 
him again, to the boy’s astonishment, ‘‘ can 
I be of any use in any way? You're down 
to-night, and if there’s anything I can do, 
you know”— 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Miles. It’s very kind 
of you,” he answered, looking up very stead- 
ily with his great gray eyes at the spcaker: 
but po, you can’t be of any use to her.” 

‘*Ts she so very ill, then?” 

“TI don’t know. I couldn’t wait to hear 
what the doctor said.” 

‘Do you think she’s very ill?” 

‘“‘She’s different like to me,” be an- 
swered. 

‘‘ Isn’t there any one to write to?” 

**Oh! no.” 

** Nobody?” 

‘** Nobody.” 

‘*Shall Icome home with you?” 

** What’s the use, sir?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” confessed Mr. 
Miles. ‘* But if you should find out in any 
way that I can be of use, why, you know 
where I live.” 

The boy nodded, and murmured some- 
thing that was intended for thanks, but 


“Yes, I 





which would not come further thana brand 
new bung which had suddenly risen up in 
his throat, and arrested further powers of 
speech. 

With the consciousness that he was 
rather in the way, Mr. Folkestone Miles 
turned back, wondering at the boy, won- 
dering a little more what would become of 
this quiet youth if the aunt were to die, 
and leave that twelve-year old to begin life 
entirely on hisown account. He wondered 
at a little more than that, too—why he 
should be interested in him in any way, 
having had some years’ experience of choir- 
boys, and being disposed to consider them, 
upon the whole, as hideous and irreverent 
tormentors, prepared for any mischief 
when his back, or Mr. Holloboys’s back 
was turned, and doing a very fair amount 
of it on practice nights before his very 
face. 

**But this is such an odd sort of boy,” he 
muttered. ‘‘A boy who keeps himself to 
himself. A boy I don’t make out at all. A 
boy who—oh! bother the boy.” 

And he stepped out double-quick time 
toward home, resolved to mind his own 
business, and to brush and do himself up 
sprucely for a late visit to a pupil, a brush 
manufacturer's daughter in the Westmin- 
ster Road, who served in the shop and had 
only time for the accomplishments after 
nine o’clock in the evening, when her fath- 
er, a rough old savage, sat and smoked op- 
posite master anu pupil, and made crude 
and scoffing comments upon his daughter's 
five finger exercises. But, though of lim- 
ited musical intelligence, she was a pretty, 
amiable girl, and Folkestone Miles thought 
a great deal about her, and only wished his 
receipts were five hundred pounds a year 
instead of about forty-eight, take them al- 
together—and then, oh! then. 


Still it was not nine o’clock; it wanted a 
quarter to pine when he was outside in the 
Hercules Buildings again, with a sprig of 
red geranium (his ownculture froma sooty 
plant which was perched on his window- 
sill) in his left-hand top buttonhole, and 
the boy he had left suddenly rose to his 
mind again like a ghost nct to be exorcised 
too readily. 

“Tll just go into the Marsh Walk, and 
see if it’s all right at Broadbrook’s. If—if 
the shutters are down and the blinds are 
up. Poor little chap!” he muttered, and 
away he went once more in the direction of 
Phil Wharton’s Iodgings, a being possessed 
with once idea. 

Yes, it was all right; and Folkestone 
Miles’s spirits went up seventy-five per 
cent. for no reason that could be accounted 
for, or that he, callous being as he thought 
himself, was likely to own. There was Mr. 
Broadbrook at the door, serene and smiling 
and red-headed and hot, with a girdle of 
bright scissor-handles glistening all round 
his fairly plump waist. There were three 
little red-headed Broadbrooks, who should 
have been in bed hours ago, tumbling 
about the shop, and playing with tw») 
razors and half adozen balls of sand soap, 
left promiscuously on the floor, and there 
were the blinds of the first floor still drawn 
up to admit into the room all that was left 
of thetwilight lingering in Marsh Walk. 

‘That's all right,” thought Mr. Miles 
again, as he walked away. But it was not 
all right, or hardly as right as it might have 
been. 

For if Mr. Folkestone Miles had not been 
short-sighted, or had his weak vision been 
unbeclouded by violet glass, which had 
grown terribly steamy and dull that close 
evening, he would have recognized, and 
been surprised to recognize, a burly, 
high-shouldered, broad.faced, black-muz- 
zied man, who had asked him in West- 
minster the way to Charing Cross, who had 
thanked him surlily fur the information, 
and then marched off ina different direc- 
tion to that which he had been told, who 
had hung about the church and listened to 
the choir practice going on within, who 
had put his head through the doors to listen 
more attentively, and to peer more closely 
into the shadowy edifice, who had followed 
step by step the organist and the boy from 
Westminster to Lambeth, and who was 
leaning against the lamp-post at the corner 
of the street opposite, ostensibly a street 
figure that was very streety, and was 
watching furtively from his bloated and 
blood-shot eyes, as wolves and foxes watch, 


the windows over the barber’s shop or 
something beyond the windows of the room 
in which Phil Wharton and his aunt were 
sitting. 

Aunt and little Phil were as unconscious 
of the man without as Folkestone Miles 
had been. They would as soon have be- 
lieved in one risen from the dead as in 
his coming back; and they would have 
been less scared at the opening of the grave 
and the white figure in its cere-cloth than 
at encountering face to face that dreadful 
man again. 


OHAPTER II. 
FOXY WHARTON HAS HIS HAIR CUT.’ 


Although Folkestone Miles, organist of 
St. Eustace, had not seen the man at the 
opposite lamp-post, the man at the opposite 
lamp-post had taken stock of him, and 
swung his ungainly and ill-clad body round 
a little, as if anxious to escape the attention 
of one of whom he had inquired a short time 
since, the way to Charing Cross. When 
Mr. Miles had departed, after satisfying his 
mind that all was right at Broadbrook’s, the 
man slowly relapsed into his old position, 
and, from under his shaggy eyebrows— 
which seemed made of wire, so thick and 
bristly were they—kept his watch again 
upon the hair-dresser’s shop, and on the 
hair-dresser himself standing in the cool of 
the evening on the threshold of the domi- 
cile, with a self-satisfied smile upon his 
countenance. 

Presently, the watcher crossed the road, 
and, with a solid, heavy slouch, moved 
toward Mr. Broadbrook, who, not expect- 
ing a customer, or such a customer, gave a 
little jump of surprise, as he stopped in 
front of him.” 

‘* Not too late to have my hair cut, gov- 
ernor; is it?” he said in a tone of forced 
familiarity that was particularly out of 
place in a gentleman so strikingly forbid- 
ding. 

‘*N—no,” said Mr. Broadbrook, hesita- 
tingly. ‘‘It’s never too late for customers.” 

** Very well, then.” 

“The charge is threepence in advance,” 
Mr. Broadbrook added, doubtfully regard- 
ing the new comer. 

‘Don’t I look worth threepence?” asked 
the man, as he placed three pennies in the 
hand of the hair-dresser forthwith. 

**Oh! yes; but it’s the rule of tre estab- 
ment.” 

Mr. Broadbrook backed into his shop, and 
over his sprawling children, set a chair for 
his visitor, and enwrapped him with much 
briskness and sleight of hand in a gray 
cotton sheet that had only been a week 
from the wash, and was less dingy than 
might have been expected. 


‘*Run away, my chicks!” said Mr. Broad- 
brook to his progeny. ‘You see papa is 
engaged.” And at this suggestion the three 
young Broadbrooks scrambled off the floor 
and departed, like dutiful children, to 
another sphere of action. Meanwhile the 
customer for bair-cutting sat with a very 
much battered, billy cock hat on his head, 
as though there was no necessity to remove 
it. 

‘*Will you allow me,” said the hair- 
dresser at last, with a suave movement of 
the hand in the direction of the hat; and 
the man, who was staring absently at the 
fireplace in the shop, and the hot shaving 
water ready on the hob for any one who 
might want an evening ha’p’orth, said 
nothing in dissent. Mr. Broadbrook re- 
moved the hat gently, turned up his one 
jet of gas, and produced a pair of scissors 
from his apron, with an easy flourish. Then 
he paused and looked down on his cus- 
tomer’s head of hair with acertain amount 
of curiosity and awe. He had seen a great 
many heads of hair in his time, and had 
cperated upon them fearlessly—and mascu- 
line heads of hair in Marsh Walk were of 
all degrees of tangleness and picturesque 
confusion—but this partieular crop was 
uncommonly and luxuriantly wild, and 
matted together so strangely thateven Mr. 
Broadbrook was perplexed how to make 
his first start, and in which direction. 

‘*Fine weather for the country, sir,” he 
remarked as he hovered inthe rear with 
comb and scissors prepared for immediate 
action. 

“Yes,” hastily assented the gentleman 
inthe chair. ‘“‘ Fine weather.” 





**Been in the country lately, sir?” Mr. 


Broadbrook ventured to remark. as he be+ 
came aware of the various grassy filaments 
mixed with his customer’s hair, and which 
were strongly suggestive of the gentieman’s 
having slept last night under a haystack. 
‘*I came from the country yesterday. I 
have been there for the benefit of my health,” 
he added, with a sudden, mocking laugh, 
which had ho sense of fun in it. 

“Oh! indeed. Harvest all in, I sup- 
pose?” 

The man writhed in his gray wrapper, as 
though Mr. Broadbrook’s questions were 
annoying him, and then growled forth: 

**] don’t know. And I don’t care if it 
isn’t.” 

**No; ahem. I suppose not. How will 
you have your hair cut, sir? Long or’— 
** Anyhow,” he answered, without wait- 
ing for the operator to finish his sentence. 
“ Oh y” 

** You don’t think it matters a great deal 
in what particular style I have it cut?” he 
said, in a friendly tone, as if suddenly 
aware that civility of demeanor would be- 
come him better. ‘*Do you, now ?” 

‘* Well, we always like to know.” 

‘“*T was particular enough when I was a 
young fool; but I’ve got over all that non- 
gense now. So, Mr. Broadbrook, I leave it 
to your taste.” 

** Very good, sir.” 

Then the little barber attacked him in 
earnest, and struggled hard with comb and 
scissors, the customer groaning very often, 
and cursing now and then vetween his 
strong, white teeth, which would have been 
a redeeming feature in his personal appear- 
ance had they been a litule less in size than 
dominoes. 

Presently, when he was out of pain, and 
there was a considerable portion of his nair 
shorn or torn away, and lying on Mr. Broad- 
brook’s sanded floor, he said: 

‘*You must find this uphill work to make 
a fortune out of, Mr. Broadbrook?” 

‘*Fortune is not the word, sir. A living 
it is; nothing more.” 

“And you get a living out of this. 
Really?” 

‘* Really,” repeated the hair-dresser, not 
disposed to run down his own position in 
society before so rough a customer! “ And 
a fair living, too, as times go.” 

‘* Ah! You’re lucky!” remarked the man 
as if he doubted him. ‘‘I don’t see how it 
pays myself. 1 could put you in a way of 
earning money a bit faster.” 

Mr. Broadbrook did not respond. He did 
not like the manners of the individual; for 
though they were exceptionally good man- 
ners for the gentleman under treatment— 
company manners, in fact—they had failed 
to make a favorable impression on the hair- 
dresser. 

After a moment’s silence, and imagining 
Mr. Broadbrook had not heard him, he re- 
peated slowly. 

**T could put you in a way of earning 
money a bit faster than this. Don’t you 
hear?” he added, sharply; and, after another 
moment’s pause: ‘‘ Where’s your tongue 
got toallofasudden? You were talkative 
enough a minute ago.” 

‘*T don’t want to earn any money!” said 
the hair-dresser techily. 

‘Oh! Don’t you, though?” 

‘*And you will excuse me, but you look as 
if you did.” 

The man scowled at Mr. Broadbrook, as 
though he resented this flippant and un- 
called-for observation, and the bair-dresser 
felt an unpleasant creeping up his back, at 
the darkting glance bestowed upon him. 
Mr. Broadbrook was not a brave man, and, 
as a rule, not personul; but the impudence 
of some people he considered would make 
a worm turn, and hence his natural affabili- 
ty had changed suddenly to pertness. He 
was a London shopkeeper in a big thorough- 
fare—one who paid his rent and taxes pret- 
ty regularly—and to be talked to by a com- 
mon rough, emphatically a rough, was a 
little too much for his equanimity. 

Nevertheless he wished he had not taken 
any notice of him and his remark, after 
encountering that terrible sidelong glance 
from the man swaddled up in the gray 
wrapper. It told of a creature who was 
dangerous, cf a wild beast to be on guard 
against; he was pretty sure of that. 

The best thing to be done was to get him 
out of the shop as speedily as possible, and 





to be as civil as possible to him also until 
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he had gone. This was a fellow out of the 
common, or out of the jungle; and Mr. 
Broadbrook had not discovered that fact 
a moment too soon. 

The man seemed to read what was pass- 
ing in the hair-dresser’s mind, being, with 
all his crudeness, his suppreesed desperate- 
ness, a man of an observant turn; for he 
made another effort to laugh pleasantly, 
and turned Mr. Broadbrook all goose flesh 
in the futile effort. p 

‘*Money making never was in my line,’ 
here marked. ‘‘I’ve had my chances, and 
lost them, like a good many more people. 
And I don’t complain; do I?” 

‘*No, indeed. Dear me. Certainly not,” 
replied Mr. Broadbrook, willing to agree 
with his customer on every point now. 

‘* What's the use of complaining after the 
chance has slipped out of one’s hands? Do 
you see any good in that?” 

**No; I don’t.” 

The man’s hair was cut; but he still sat 
there, wrapred in Mr. Broadbrook’s cotton 
toga, as though he had found the hair- 
dresser to be pleasant company, and was 
very loath to part with him. He could not 
expect to sit there all night for threepence 
and talk in that queer, scoffing way, likea 
man who had had his better days, and been 
a fool in them; and Mr. Broadbrook huped 
in his heart another late customer would 
step into his premises and oust the present 
party from them. 

‘*There you are, sir, unless there is any- 
thing else I can do,” said Mr. Broadbrook 
at last, and whisking the wrapper suddenly 
from the stalwart form before him. 

The man looked at him from his half-shut, 
crafty eyes, and with a smile that was as 
bad as his laugh had been, said: 

‘“*Do you think I look nice and smart 
now?” 

‘Tt has certainly improved you.” 

‘*Fit for the society of ladies—eh?” 

‘*Why not?” rejoined Mr. Broadbrook 
lightly, and yet not committing himself to 
a palpable untruth. 

‘““Ah! Why not?” was the echo back. 
‘‘Then, Mr. Broadbrook, be good enough 
to inform your upstairs lodger—your ‘ first- 
floor front,’ as you would call her—that 
her brother Foxy particularly wishes to see 
her.” 

‘* Bless my soul and body!” 

** And that he’s not going away without 
seeing her,” added Mr. Wharton, as his big 
teeth closed together with aclashing sound, 
** and if he stops here till doomsday. You 
may as well mention that to her as well, 
whilst you are about it, Broadbrook.” 





OHAPTER III. 
WHAT HE CAME FOR. 

Mr. Broadbrook remained speechless for 
a few moments, and regarded Mr. Wharton 
with eyes distended and his lower jaw re- 
posing on his chest. 

‘* Mrs.—Wharton’s—brother!” he gasped 
forth at last. ‘* I—I didn’t know she hada 
brother.” 

“She's aclose one. Miss Wharton—or 
Mrs. Wharton, if she likes it better; always 
was a close one!” replied Mr. Wharton. 
‘Don’t you see a likeness?” 

‘*Can’t say I do; although, now you 
come to speak of it”— 

“Tell her! Will you?” exclaimed Mr. 
Wharton, very roughly now. ‘‘Do you 
think I can wait here all night, talking to 
you?” 

Mr. Broadbrook was scared, by this 
fierce inquiry, out of his own shop into his 
back-parlor, where was Mrs. Broadbrook, 
to whom he communicated the news in a 
stage whisper, ani making many excited 
danger signals with his arms. 

“Go up and tell her, Charlotte, he’s 
come!" 

‘*Who’s come?” exclaimed his better 
half. 

‘The brother—a regular blackguard— 
had his hair cut—wants to see her. Ask her 
to tell you whether I shall show him up, or 
send for a dozen policemen to take him 
away? Look sharp!” 

Mrs. Broadbrook, looking sharp in con- 
sequence, hurried upstairs to the first floor, 
and her lord and master skipped into the 
shop again, where he found his customer 
examining a small regiment of razors 


ranged in arow against the wall, taking 
one down after another, and feeling the 





edge of each with a very black, thick 
thumb. 

‘‘ Well, what does she say?” he asked, 
as the hair-dresser reappeared. 

‘*Mrs. Broadbrook has gone upstairs 
with your message.” 

‘‘Lasked you to gu,” he growled forth. 
‘* Women always muddle messages.” 

‘*Mrs. Broadbrook is a much better hand 
at messages than I am; and I never leave 
my shop till the shutters are up,” he added, 
with a faint assumption of dignity. 

** Except when you go over to the Jolly 
Gardeners,” said the man, with a shrug of 
his broad shoulders. Then he put the last 
razor back, and began to walk around the 
shop slowly, reading all the bills upon the 
walls, the programs of the Surrey and 
Victoria, the grand attractions at the South 
London andthe Canterbury, the wonders 
to be seen nightly at Gatti’s and the Win- 
chester, the “‘ friendly lead” at the Malsters’ 
Arms in Gravel Lane, the annual Summer 
excursion of the Lambeth Undertakers to 
Box Hill, the terms for a quarter’s instruc- 
tion at the dancing academies down various 
back streets in the vicinity, the forthcoming 
great cricket match at the Oval, and a 
‘*prompt” sale by auction of the goods and 
chattles of an unhappy neighbor, too far 
gone in arrears of rent to do anything but 
be sold off without reserve. 

Mr. Wharton had read all these announce- 
ments before Mrs. Broadbrook came into the 
shop. His impatience had vanished again, 
and ‘‘he seemed to take it awful easy,” 
thought the hair-dresser. He was in no 
hurry now; quite the contrary. 

‘“‘And how’s the boy getting on, Broad- 
brook?” he asked, as he turned away from 
the last specimen of wall literature with 
which the shop was decorated. ‘' How’s 
Phil?” 

‘*Oh! he’s pretty well,” replied the hair- 
dresser. ‘‘ Works hard, and gets on, I 
should say, famously. A nice little fellow!” 

‘“T am glad to hear you say that. 
Thankee, sir; thankee.” 

‘*He aint; is he”’— began Mr. Broad- 
brook. 

‘*My only son, sir. Yes. And what a 
sweet voice he has; and how it tells at St. 
Eustace’s! Have you heard him sing?” 

‘*IT should think I had,” exclaimed the 
hair-dresser. ‘‘ Not at St. Eustaces’s, for 
its a goodish way off, and Mrs. Broadbrook 
takes the young ones to the chapel round 
the corner in the afternoon, when it isn’t 
too hot; but of course we have all heard 
him. We sit on the stairs, one behind the 
other sometimes, and listen to his singing, 
his practicing, you know. It’s beautiful. 
One wonders where it comes from. He’s a 
wonderful little chap, take him altogether,” 

‘*Yes. That’s why I’m so proud of him!” 
said Mr. Wharton. 

**Oh! you are?” replied Mr. Broadbrook. 
Oh! indeed!” 

‘*T don’t miss a note of his voice every 
Sunday. I can pick hint out of the whole 
lot of them, like a winkle. I can—Oh! 
here’s somebody at last.” 

Mrs. Broadbrook emerged cautiously 
from the back parlor into the shop, and 
approached Mr. Wharton almost on tiptoe. 

‘“*She’s very ill”— 

‘*What do I care about that?” cried the 
man, flaming out again. ‘‘ What’s that to do 
with me? What's”— 

‘Gracious, man! Let a body finish!” ex- 
claimed the barber’s wife, starting off her- 
self in a higher and shriller key. ‘‘ But 
she’ll see you, if you wish.” 

“All rignt. I do wish.” 

‘* Then go upstairs; and don’t make too 
much noise, or you’ll wake my baby,” said 
Mrs. Broadbrook. ‘‘ It’s the first floor, front 
room.” 

‘*T know,” answered Wharton, as he 
strode past her into the parlor, and through 
aside door leading to the stairs, up which 
he clumped his way in heavy, thick-soled 
boots, covered with a week’s mud, which 
had dried upon, the leather in a white and 
nubbly pattern. On the first landing stood 
a pale-faced boy, holding in his hand a 
small oil-lamp to light the footsteps of the 
visitor toward him—a boy with eyes too 
large fgr him, now in very truth, dilated, as 
they were, with horror at his approach. 
The coming of a phantom from another 
world toward him could not have scared 
young Phil Wharton more than this coming 
of his father, who, from another world, too 





—a world of sin, and shame, and deviltry, 
beyond one’s power to describe—advanced 
toward him like an ogre. 

‘* Phil,” said the father, in a rough, grat- 
ing voice, as he caught sight of him on the 
landing. ‘‘So you’re there, then.” 

‘* Yes,” was the soft, low answer back. 

As the father approached, the son, light 
in hand, went slowly backward through 
the open doorway, keeping his great gray 
eyes fixed upon the visitor, and then, step 
by step, into the room and to the side of 
his sick aunt, sitting in a pillowed chair by 
the fireplace, with two thin hands crossed 
upon her lap, and her white, scared face, 
turned steadily toward her brother as he 
entered with that scowl of hate she knew 
so well, and had fled from years ago. And 
yet with him before her it seemed only 
like a day or two since she had stolen away, 
taking his child with her, saving his child 
from him. 

Phil put the little lamp on the mantle- 
piece, and then stood by his aunt’s side, 
watchful and calm and pale, and Foxy 
Wharton looked from one to the other as 
he closed the door carefully behind him 
and turned the key in the lock, as if doubt- 
ful or afraid of those who might follow in 
his wake. 

Mrs. Wharton was the first to speak. 

‘“‘I did not think I should see you any 
more in life, Mark,” she said, calmly. ‘I 
had a hope that you were dead.” 

‘*A pretty hope that was,” answered the 
man. ‘‘So nice and kind, too. I’d have 
been ashamed to own as much as that to 
any one. Well, I haven’t come to see you. 
I could have lived on, or died off, with- 
out fretting myself about you, Bella, very 
comfortably.” 

‘*What have you come for, then?’’ 

** Hor him.” 

And Mr. Mark Wharton, better known 
among a choice circle of friends and 
acquaintances as Foxy Wharton, stepped 
across the worn-out hearth-rug, and laid his 
big hand upon the shoulder of his son. 

LONPON, ENGLAND. 


“LOST AND FOUND.” 


BY ©. LOUISE BRINE. 








**Comg, children, come!” cried Mamma dear, 
‘* Two jewels bright and crystal clear 

And blue as Summer sky 

I’ve lost. Come, search ’neath every chair, 
Behind the door, and everywhere. 

To find them all must try. 


Then Ned and Sam and little Phil 

Looked here and there, with right gox d will, 
While Mamma softly smiled. 

Then, bending o'er her baby May, 

Who on the floor in slumber lay, 

She kissed her slumbering child. 


And baby’s eyes flew open wide. 
“The lost is found!” the Mother cried. 
‘Come, see my jewels blue! 

Such pretty jewels in their case 

Of snowy whiteness—baby’s face ! 

May they be ever true!” 

New York Crry. 
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PINKY, WINKY AND KINKY. 


BY MARY A. SAWYER. 











Pinky, Winky and Kinky. Queer names, 
were they not? Yet I suppose that Pinky, 
Winky and Kinky were quite as happy as 
if their names had been Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Perhaps happier, for Toms, Dicks 
and Harrys may be found in every town; 
but Pinkys, Winkys and Kinkys—where? 

They lived—Pinky, Winky and Kinky— 
in a queer little home. A safe, warm, snug 
little nest, hidden far away out of sight in 
a dark corner of the old attic. 

A nest! The attic! What! Mice? Pinky, 
Winky and Kinky were mice? 

Yes. Nice, fat, sleek little mice were 
they, indeed. And Tom, Dick and Harry 
would have been funny names for three 
little mice; would they not? Pinky, 
Winky and Kinky suited them much 
better; at least their parents thought so, 
and, as for Pinky, Winky and Kinky, what 
did they care for names? What they 
wanted was a good time. 

And how happy they were in their dear 
little home. And how Papa and Mamma 
Mouse had worked to make it nice and soft 
and warm, with wee bits of cotton. 
wool, stray feathers, shreds of cloth, 
bits of string, tiny bunches of hair, 
odds and ends, truly; yet they had pulled 





it about and picked it to pieces, and made 
it all up again so cleverly that it was 
as dainty and comfortable a little nest as a 
mouse could wish. Here Pinky, Winky 
and Kinky ate and slept and played. And 
how they did play, to be sure! What runs 
they had, what races they had up and 
down the rough, inner walls of the house. 
How they scrambled, how they scurried, 
how they squeaked with joy at the wild 
sport. And how much noise they made. 
But, alas! and alas! a sad fate was in 
store for Pinky, Winky and Kinky. And 
oh! how much sadder] it seems, when one 
thinks that, perhaps, they might have lived 
to a ripe old age, if only they had done as 
they were bidden to do. And it came upon 
them in this way. One bright, moonlight 
evening, when Pinky, Winky and Kinky 
had played all the long day, and had gone 
to bed, oh! so tired and sleepy, Papa Mouse 
said: ‘‘ 1] think [ll take a run abroad this 
fine evening. There’s a grand spread be- 
low, I’m told. There'll be rare pickings, I 
expect. SoI’ll go down and havé a peep at 
it, myself, and, maybe I'll bring up some- 
thing nice for a relish for you, Mamma.” 
““Yes; go, by allmeans. It will do you 
good after being in all day, and the children 
so noisy. But, never mind me. There’s 
plenty of corn in the house. Try to get 
something nice for yourself, my dear.” 


So Papa Mouse ran off gayly, while she— 
the poor, anxious Mamma—made sure that 
her little ones were asleep, and then curled 
herself up, and went to sleep, likewise. 

What had happened? What was the 
matter? Why was Mamma poking them so 
roughly? Why was she waking them? 
Listen! What was she saying? Oh! dear! 
And Pinky, Winky and Kinky rubbed 
their sleepy little eyes, and tried hard to 
make them stay open. 

‘* Listen to me, children. It is the middle 
of the night, and your Papa is not yet 
home. Now, I'm going out to find him; 
but I shan’t be gone long, and I don’t want 
one of you to stir from the house till I get 
back. Ill give you a nice breakfast; but, if 
you want anything to eat before then, you'll 
find plenty of corn.” 

They promised to obey her. A nice 
breakfast. Think of it! What would she 
bring them? Crumbs? Cheese? What? 
And while they wondered and puzzled, lo! 
they fell fast asleep. 

‘*Hillo! Wake up! Wake up!” 

‘* Stop biting me so hard, Kinky!” 

*“*O! Kinky? Don’t!” 

‘* Wake up, wake up, Pinky! Wake up, 
Isay, Winky! Here itis broad daylight, 
and nobody home and nothing to eat.” 

‘* Why, where is Mamma?” 

‘* Where is Papa?” 

Pinky and Winky started up instantly, 
and looked around in a bewildered way. 
‘“‘How funny!” they said. ‘Where can 
they be? Mamma said she’d bring us 
breakfast. What shall we do? Where can 
she be?” 

‘High time for breakfast, I should 
think,” said Kinky. ‘‘/’m starving!” 

“So am I,” agreed Pinky. 

“Perhaps they’re hiding,” suggested 
Winky. 

So the three ran in and out of every hole 
and corner, every secret hiding place, and 
peered into all the old and dusty and cob- 
webby trunks and boxes that were stowed 
away in the large attic chamber; but no- 
where could they find Papa and Mamma. 
Then they crept back to bed again, scarce 
knowing what they did; for this was a ter. 
rible experience. No Papa, no Mamma. 
What was going to become ofthem? They 
looked sadly at each other; they felt ready 
to cry, in their despair. Suddenly Kinky 
started up. ‘I know where they are!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I wasn’t asleep. 1 just pre- 
tended I was. I heard Papa last night. 
That’s just where they are!” 

** Where, where?” ‘‘ What, what?” 

‘* Down below,” and Kinky pointed, and 
shook his head sagaciously. ‘‘ Down there 
they’ve a feast. I heard Papa say so. I 
heard him say there’d be rare pickings. 
Come on, Pinky! Comeon, Winky! Ill 
show youthe way. I shan’t stay here and 
starve!” 

** Oh! Kinky, you are so bold!” 

‘*No, no, Kinky. You promised Mamma. 
to stay at home!” cried Winky. ‘‘ And 
there’s plentv of corn.” 


“Corn? Who wants corn? NotI!” re-- 
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plied Kinky. ‘‘Come on Pinky, and be 
quick about it, too.” 

“O, Pinky; don’t go! O, Kinky, how can 
you? Wait a little, they'll come 
soon,” urged Winky. ‘‘ Don’t go and leave 
me.” 

‘‘ Don’t be a baby. We'll come back as 
quick as we can. Come, I know you want 
some breakfast. I'll find you some, and 
then we'll hurry back. Come, Winky, 
come with us.” 

Poor, distressed Winky yielded. She 
was hungry, she didn’t want corn, if there 
was anything nicer; perhaps Kinky 
wouldn’t go far, and she couldn’t stay be- 
hind all alone; so she yielded. 

Slowly and softly the trio crept down the 
familiar wall; down, down, far below where 
they had ever run; down, down, till they 
came toan immense place, chill and dark 
and still. 

‘*O, Kinky! do let us go back. What 
is this dreadful place? I’m so afraid!” 
whispered Winky. 

‘*Keep still,” replicd Kinky, roughly and 
biting her, ashe spoke; for he, too, felt a 
sudden tremor of fear. ‘‘ What are you 
afraid of?” 

‘*See, Kinky!” said Pinky, who had been 
cautiously smelling the ground. ‘See! It’s 
light over there. Let’s go over. Maybe we 
can find some food.” 

‘‘Come on! come on!” cried Kinky, joy- 
fully. ‘‘I’ll find you some breakfast in no 
time.” 

On they crept—Pinky, Winky and Kinky 
—over the cold stone, over piles of rough 
rocks that blackened their little feet, over 
soft, yielding masses of fine dust, on and 
on, till, all at once, was the bright light of 
day. 

**Food!” cried Kinky, merrily. ‘‘ Food! 
food! I smell food!” And, almost in the 
same breath, with a sudden change of tone, 
he whispered. ‘‘ Look! look! Quick! There 
they are!” ‘ 

‘*Papa!” ‘‘Mamma!” burst from Pinky 
and Winky, as the three made an instanta- 
neous rush for their parents. 

“Oh! dear! Why don’t they speak to 
us?” 

‘* What can the matter be?” 

‘* Why don’t they turn around and give 
us something to eat?” cried Pinky, Winky 
and Kinky, as they tried, in vain, to attract 
their parents’ attention. In vain they ran 
up to them and touched them; in vain they 
called to them, and frisked about them; all 
in vain. Papa and Mamma, who had al- 
ways heard their lowest cry, made no sign, 
took no notice of them. 

‘Never mind, Winky, don’t cry!” ex- 
claimed Kinky. ‘ J’li get you something 
to eat! Who'd have thought they’d be so 
cross and selfish? Don't cry Winky!” 

“O, Pinky! O, O, Winky!” a second 
later he called. ‘* Come here, come here! 
Breakfast, breakfast! Quick, quick!” 
Pinky and Winky ran to his side and 
then— 


” * * * * * + 
‘* Well, well! Did iver I see the loikes!” 
said Bridget to Ann. ‘It’s but the night 
I set the trap. I’ve been afther hearing 
the nasthy thaves the long time; and here 
they be! Five of ’em, sure? An’ it’s the 
whole family, I’m thinkin’ !” 
‘Poor creatures!” said Ann. 
little creatures!” 


** Poor 


Boston, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


$¢8 & 
0212 0 
0133 #0 
1800 4 
015 5 0 
0616 0 
700 17 
08 18 O 
019 9 O 
20 0 10 


From 1 to 4, a covering for part of the body; 
4 to 7,a prong ; 7 to 10, at first. 

From 11 to 14, informed ; 14 to 17, a cart; 17 
to 20, part of an egg. 

Cross-words; 1, a curve; 2, to make a pecu- 
liar noise with the mouth; 3, to chastise; 4, 
mark by a blow; 5, a song; 6, tu bite at; 7, the 
place where peculier neste are built; 8, a fast 
pace ; 9, other; 10, a tie formed, 





ARROW PUZZLE. 


s** * 
es* #* al 
ee * & ** 
ee eee EERE EK 
*** * *** 
se * * * 
*“* ee * 


The shaft: An office in the business of others. 

The barb across: 1, a vowel; 2, a business ab- 
breviation ; 3,a part of the body; 4, a conso- 
nant, 

Perpendicular word of five letters, pains; of 
three letters, an unctuous substance ; the point, a 
consonant. 

Upper rhomboid, across: 1, a notion; 2, a 
woman’s name; 3, a country place; middle of 
two rhomboids, to slowly cook. 

Perpendicular words; 1, personal pronoun ; 
2, an article in French ; 3, an imaginary spirit ; 
4,an exclamation of grief; 5, human skill; 6, 
personal pronoun; 7, a consonant. 

Lower rhomboid, across: 1, to rush with vio- 
lence ; 2, the title of a woman; 38, the title of a 
man, 

Perpendicular : 1, a consonant ; 2, a printer's 
term ; 3, a plaything; 4, an alkali; 5, a bolt; 6, 
an exclamation ; 7, a consonant. 


PECULIAR HALF-SQUARE, 
1 12 8 7 


1, 2, 3, 4, holes; 4, 5, 6, 7, to the upper point, 
spill; 4, 5, 6, 7, to the lower point, to bite at. 

Omit 4; the three letters to the upper point, 
to break off ; to the lower point, not along sleep ; 
3, 2, 1, end. 

8, 6, 7, a quick sound ; 9, 6, 7, soft food; 1, 2, 
10, to chirp. 

10, 11, 5, a kitchen utensil ; 12, 13, 5, not an ele- 
gant expression for comparison; 9, 11, 3, con- 
venient ; 3, 13, 8, a bar; 5, 13, 12, a fold. 

7, 6 (upper), a river; 6, 7 (lower), a relation ; 
1, 2, relating to type. 

ANAGRAMS. 

Selected. : 

1. Disease ; 2, toy beans; 3, Ben raves; 4, rise 
toad ; 5, [do not care; 6, Ben talks; 7, silent 
dance; 8, rise rover; 9, sit close; 10, Simon 
Peter in tears. 

SQUARE WORD. 


Find in the following sentences four words 
which, if placed in order, will form a square 
word : 

Put on your new blue dress, Ella; for I want 
you to call with me upon Mrs, Grant. 

Why, what is that spot upon the dress? It 
must be grease from that lard that spattered 
upon you yesterday, when you were in the 
kitchen, where you should not have been. 

It is of no use for me to constantly urge any 
of you to be less careless about your clothes! 

I believe it would be like Eden on earth again, 
if the children did not always need to be warned 
or scolded, 

PI. 
A saying: 
IeatmeLiveortyemegGiberdhr. 
AUTHOR. 

KatrnPeryciH. 

FLOWER BLANKS, 


Fill each blank with the name of a flower, 
which word will aiso be appropriate to the sub- 
ject of the sentence. 

1. Ido not wish to be impatient; but when I 
am engaged in such a delicate occupation as 
gilding this vase I wish you would ——. 

2. How can yqy expect me to be satisfied with 
your work, Bridget, when you are so careless? 
Bring your —— here, and let me see if you can 
make this room look more cleanly. 

8. Unhappy young man! Your bad conduct is 
breaking your mother’s heart ; and you will —— 
it when it iz too late. 

4. Oh! that you would begin now to heal the 
wound by the —— of your loving regard to her 
wishes. 

5. That was a very acceptable Christmas pres- 
ent of money that Tom gave his sister, it looked 
80 rich, just from the ——. 

6. It was the greatest —— of the season at 
Mrs. Smith’s reception last night. 

7. Father bought a —— colored horse yester- 
day. 

8. I wish it had been a ——. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JAN. 81a. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Eighteen hundred eighty-five. 





A TRAVELING combination at a hotel in one 
of the small Ohio towns recently left word at the 
office, before retiring, for a general call at 7 :30 
a.M., to enable the members to make the next 
train for Cincinnati. The night clerk was a son 
of Ireland, and at 5 :30 in the morning he rapped 
at the doors, awakening all of the company, say- 
ing: ‘It’s half-past five. I’m going off watch, 
You have an hour and a half to sleep yet.” 
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AN INLAND SEA FOR AFRICA. 





Propuets of evil predict that by the con- 
tinual inflow of Mediterranean water 
(already salter than the ocean), to supply 
the continual loss by evaporation, the in- 
Jand sea of Sahara, gradually growing 
salter and salter, will eventually become 
one solid mass of crystallized salt—the 
biggest block of rock salt in the world. To 
this, we can only say that it will takea very, 
very long time to do it, and that we cannot 
tell what may happen between this and 
then. That a change of climate will occur 
is inevitable. The loss of evaporation may 
be partially, at least, replaced by rains. 
Salt also evaporates, when in company 
with vapor, as well as water; which any 
one may test and ascertain by licking his 


lips after passing through a sea fog. 

A more serious matter is to consider what 
profits and advantages may be reasonably 
expected from the completion of the work. 

he first will arise from a zone of land 
surrounding the inland sea, and conceded 
by the state to the company which under- 
takes to execute the project. This land, 
formed by the drying up of very fertile 
mud, but completely unproductive in con- 
sequence of drought, would soon acquire 
considerable value from the modified cli- 
mate due to the presence of the new-made 
sea. It is well known that, in the region 
of the oases, when water is abundant 
enough for cultivation of the soil to be 
possible, every cultivated acre gives a net 
revenue of twenty pounds a year. An idea 
may thence be formed of the profits realiz- 
able by the company from the lands con- 
ceded. Next comes the felling of timber 
in the forests on the south slope of the 
Aures, the privilege of cutting which is 
demanded for ninety-nine years. The 
forests of Amar Khaddon and Chechar, 
for instance, covering an area of more 
than two hundred thousand acres, are 
filled with trees of great age and hand- 
some dimensions. ut nothing can be 
done with them at present, through the 
absolute want of means of communication. 
And yet, if only for the sake of maintaining 
those forests ina healthily productive state, 
ae thinnings would be beneficial. 
he inland sea would make that possible, 
since they ure distant from it only eighteen 
miles. . 

Then come the fisheries of the inland sea, 
whose rich yield may be absolutely counted 
on, from the example of the bitter lakes 
along the course of the Suez Canal. Those 
lakes, completely dry before the openin 
of the canal, have become exceedingly full 
of fish, in spite of their extra brimy water 
consequent on the dissolution of the crys- 
tallized salt which lay at the bottom of their 
bed. It would seem that this excess of 
salt has even an attraction for many fish, 
for they abandon Lake Timsah, which re- 
ceives the overflow of the fresh-water, 
canal, and is consequently less salt, and 
migrate in mass to the bitter lakes, which 
are distant sixty miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, and only eighteen from the Red 
Sea. But it is remarkable that nearly all 
those fish are Mediterranean species. The 
length, therefore, of the canal from the 
Gulf of Gabes will prove no hinderance to 
the stocking of the inland sea with fish. 

The new inland African Sea would also 
give to Algeria, and thereby to France, 4 
secure frontier of the greatest political and 
military importance. One thing, however, 
is clear—namely, that this sea, if realized, 
will berefit very many persons besides its 

rojectors and its executors.—Ali the Year 
ound. 





EXPERIENCE OF A WELL-KNOWN 
TEMPERANCE WORKER. 


Mrs. M. Cator, widow of an eminent physician 
of Camden, New Jersey, is well known as an 
active worker and lecturer in the temperance 
cause. A few years ago she was a sufferer from 
weak lungs, and in a very feeble condition. She 
had become a martyr to neuralgia. Her vitality 
was almost gone, and her voice was & mere whis- 
per. While in this condition, she heard of Com- 
pound Oxygen, from the use of which she recov- 
ered her health, and is now conspicuous for her 
energetic public work in the great cause which 
she has so much at heart, To a reporter of the 
press who interviewed her recently, she gave an 
exceedingly interesting account of her experience 
with Compound Oxygen, from which we make 
an extract. 

“On inhaling the oxygen,” she said, ‘I felt a 
new and strange sensation. At once I had re- 
lief: not complete, of course, but none the less 
gratifying. With each day’s inhalation I grew 
stronger and better. I much to regain, for 
my lungs were seriously impaired, and my body 
was greatly emaciated. In three or four months 
Iwas anew woman. Now I havea good appe- 
tite, and I sleep well. I am very otal & 

i k, and I find 


A “ Treatise on Compound ” will be 
sent free by Drs. STARKEY & PaLEN, to“hny one 
who will write to them for it, 
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For Inflammation, Hemorrhages, Rheuma 
ralgia, Diphth a Oatarrh, Wands Brulee woalde, 


Bo: 8) 
SoauTtO bonne Extract is sold only in bottles, 
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THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January lst, has been enlarged by 
adding the“ Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A, J. DAM & SON, Props. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be clad to recewe any 
practiwal hints, suggestions w information that 
will make thia department more valuable to (hose 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested | 








NEW YORK AGRICULTURE. 





BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





Governok Jiri, the successor of President- 
elect Cleveland, in his first message to the legis- 
lature of New York, makes some sensible allu- 
sions to the agricultural interests of the state, 
and recommends their eucouragement. Going 
further than most of his predecessors, Governor 
Hill frankly states that *‘the interests of the 
farmers of the state should receive whatever en- 
couragement and fostering aid it is within the 
power of the legislature legitimately to bestow. 
Their farms,” he truthfully continues, * pay a 
greater proportion of the taxes, according to 
their value, than any other species of property. 
The farmers, 98 a class, add the least to the 
criminal and charitable expenses of the localitics 
where they reside, and they have asked and 
reccived but little con@Meration at the hands of 
the state.” These are certainly cogent reasons 
why the farmers of New York and their interests 
should be favorably considered, and it is hoped 
the legislature will do whatever it may consist- 
ently for their advancement, 

The Governor, after stating that of late years 
ferming has become more scientific in i's opera- 
tions, that old systems are giving place to more 
intelhgeut plans, and that higher skill is being 
developed in ali the methods of farm labor, re- 
fers in commendatory terms to the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at Geneva, 
which, he says, has been for the past two years in 
successful operation, under honest, and able 
management. Of this promising instiiution be 
remarks: “The enterprise is yet in its infancy ; 
but it is rapidly developing its utility and ac- 
quiring the vonfidence of those practical farmers 
who have heretofore doubted its usefulness, and 
bids fair to greatly improve and benefit the whole 
farming interests of the state.” He adds that, 
from a personal inspection of the Station and 
c reful inquiry into its management, he 1s *‘ sat- 
isfied of its great utility and confident that it de- 
serves liberal encouragement at the hands of the 
legislature, and should receive such an appto- 
priation as its Board of Control reports that it 
needs for its proper support during the ensuing 
year.” For this excellent recommendation, 
fcunded upon personal inspection and knowl- 
edge, Governor Hill is entitled to the thanks 
of the friends of the Experiment Station, and 
also to those of the progressive farmers of the 
state generally. 

In aliuding to the dairy interests of the state, 
which he says are greater than is generally un- 
derstood, the amount of property invested in 
the business and the value of our dairy products 
being evidently much underestimated—the 
Governor refers specially to an act passed by 
the last legislature, ‘*to prevent deception in 
sales of dairy products, and particularly to pre- 
vent the mauufacture and sale of oleomargarine, 
and providing for the appointment of an official 
to be known as the New York State Dairy Commis- 
sioner, to enforce the provisions of the law.” 
Under this law, which went into effect on the 
lat of June last, it is stated that the commis- 
sioner appointed has secured twenty-eight 
convictions for violations of those sections 
of the statute relating to impure, unwhoiesume, 
and adulterated milk, and that other suits and 
proceedings are now pending and undeter- 
mined. It is further stated that about sixty 
prosecutions have been instituted for the an- 
lawful sale of artificial butter, and that by rea- 
son of such prosecution, at least eighty per cent. 
of the illegal traffic which has heretofore ex- 
isted, has been broken up. These are glad 
tidings imdeed, not only for the honest pro- 
ducers, but also for sensitive consumers of dairy 
products in this commonwealth, Tne Governor 
(who, by the way, hails from one of the finest 
dairy districts in the state, the Chemung Valley) 
pertinently concludes his remarks by recom- 
mending ** that provision be made by Jaw to en- 
able the Dairy Commissioner to procure accurate 
stativtics of the dairy interest throughout the 
entire state; and itis believed that such statis- 
tics will show it to be an immense industry, and 
one that is entitled to a far greater shure of 
legislative attention than it has heretofore re- 
ceived,” 

The Governor is correct in his assertion that 
statistics will show the dairy interest to be an 
immense industry in this state. Indeed, the 
last census establishes the supremacy of New 
York in dairy husbandry. In that valuable com- 
pendium New York is credited with a million 
and a half milech cows, which is about one- 
eighth of the whole number repurt:d in the 
United States, and nearly double the number 
returned in any other state. Of the entire 
butter product of the country—seven hundred 
and seventy-seven million pounds—New York 
made one hundred and twelve million pounds ; and 
of the entire farm cheese product—twenty-seven 





million pounds—1t turned out more than eight 
million pounds, or nearly a third of the whole, 
The figures. do not include factory products, 
which would largely increase the aggregate if 
given. The value of the cheese and butter made 
in the factories of the United States during the 
census year was twenty-five million dollars, and 
nearly half of this, or more than twelve million 
dollars’ worth, was the product of New York. 

The census and other statistics show that New 
York still ranks as the ‘‘ Empire State” not oniy 
in commerce and manufactures, but substan- 
tially in agriculture. True, New York has not so 
many farms, nor so much improved land as 
Itinois and Ohio; but its farms are more valu- 
abie than those of Illinois, and in the value of 
farm productions it is far ahead of Ohio, 
while its farming implements and machinery are 
valued higher than those of any other state. Its 
supremacy in dairy husbandry has already been 
shown ; and the same is true in several other re- 
spects, notably in fruit growing. The value of 
orchard products as returned by the last census, 
wap fifty million dollars for the whole United 
Statee, eight millions for New York, and four 
millions for Pennsylvania, the next greatest 
fruit-growing state. In the great variety of its 
farm products, and the enormous yield of many 
of these, New York holds a place higher than 
that of Illinois and of every other state. In- 
deed, as a general agricu'tural state, it may be 
said to rank first, while in several important 
productions, some of which we have cited, it 
far surpasses all other states, 

Nuw Yorx City, 
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RECLAIMING NEW LAND, 


Few farms are entirely under cultivation by 
their owners. Not infrequently the land lying 
in disuse is the most fertile part of the farm, 
and will repay for reclaiming. Yet little of this im- 
portant work is done, compared with what should 
be accomplished, The work of clearing up land 
comprised the most of farming in the early set- 
tlement of the country. It was severe work, and 
the pioneers had probably a surfeit of this em- 
ployment, To their successors clearing up new 
land has perhaps seemed more laborious than it 
really is. There is also a prevalent idea that the 
land which was not thought valuable for culti- 
vation years ago is not likely to prove so now. 
In some cases this is true. Steep hillsides, if 
cleared of their original forests, should only be 
cleared for the purpose of replanting with more 
valuable kinds of timber. There are probably 
also many places where land is of little value, 
and can be more profitably used for growing 
imber than for anything else. 

Some of the land, however, that the early set- 
tlers rejected as worthless 1s now most valuable. 
In heavily wooded districts their great horror 
was a surplus of water. They could not under- 
drain on account of tree roots. In the original 
forest water evaporated so slowly that the wet 
land appeared much wetter than it has since 
proved to be, Our low lands, when drained and 
reclaimed, are more valuable than any other 
tracts. It is very possible, when we take to tim= 
ber-growing, that we shall cover the hill-tops 
with trees, and put our houses, orchards, and 
cultivated fields on the lower lands, which will 
then be sheltered from tbe fierce storms that 
often prevail. In these cold, Winter days we are 
tempted to think that the early settlers made a 
mistake in clearing all the hillsides, It was not 
a mistake for their times, however: and- if we 
find it an evil, it is one which we can easily rem- 
edy. Undoubtedly our low, timbered lands are 
naturally more fertile than the uplands. In this 
respect those localities are fortunate where the 
earliest clearings were made on high ground ; for 
it leaves us better land to work up now. 

It must be confessed, however, that the first 
one or two years’ experience in working this 
new land is often disappointing. The large 
crops our fathers reported from the stump lots 
newly burned over are not commonly secured on 
new land at the present time. We do not burn 
it over as they did, and, being wetter, it needs 
underdraining and the action of light and frost 
to put it into tillable condition, This is a slower 
process than the old plan of burning the cleared 
land so severely that nearly one-half its vege- 
table matter is left in the form of ashes on the 
surface. Wecannot afford to burn trunks of 
trees, as the early settlers did, merely for the 
sake of getting them out of the way. Nor can 
we expect that our new land, with all its timber 
sold off, will equal the virgin fertility ef forest 
land, where all the original growth was returned 
vo the soil in ashes, 

We have some other difficulties, Our timber 
lots are harder to clear off than the original 
heavy forests, It is all partially cleared now, 
the more valuable timber having generally been 
already sold. What trecs are left are knotted 
and gnarled by the fierce storms that have 
swept against them in the partial clearings. But 
to offagt this, by the use of dynamite we can 
clear out stumps ina few hours which our 
fathers had to plow around for years until they 
slowly rotted away. Stones can also be cleared 
off by the same means, though where large 
bowlders fill the soil it is usually best to leave 








the land to be occupied by timber rather than 
try to reclaim it for cultivation, 

The most satisfactory reclamation of land is 
of low, marshy soils near large cities, where they 
can be used for market gardening. The thor- 
ough underdraining of a marsh, when it is pro- 
posed to convert it into good land, is always ex- 
pensive ; but when done the land is of the best, 
and the improvement is one of a permanent 
character. This kind of marsh land can often 
be purchased very cheaply. Rated by its present 
productive value it is worth little or nothing. 
Make it dry land, andit increases the value of all 
the property in its vicinity. The business of 
gardening and furnishing milk for the city 
market may sometimes be advantageously com- 
bined on such land, and each branch of business 
will supplement the other, In this way young 
men with skill and energy, but with very little 
capital, are sometimes able to make good homes 
for themselves, after a very few years, from 
what was originally regarded as almost worthless 
territory. 

In considering the value of raw%land, its near- 
ness to villages, cities, und a market ia neces- 
sarily an important factor. Land is very plenty 
in this country, and the fact that Western new 
lands are so easily got into cultivation has prob- 
ably retarded the improvement of our more diffi- 
cult fields of bog, morass, or timber. But we 
are steadily reaching toward better tillage every- 
where, The area of virgin soil is steadily de- 
creasing, and even new railroads cannot open 
new fields as they have done heretofore. It 
will, perhaps, be a loss to some improvident 
farmers when we can no longer easily get new 
land to exhaust; but it will certainly be a gain 
to the country when our people shall be obliged, 
in order to get virgin land, to go through the 
slower and more expensive process of reclaiming 
and improving it.—American Cultivator. 





HOW TO MANURE POTATOES. 


Wuitz the manure for this crop, especially if 
it be from the stable, is usually plowed ic, some 
farmers put it in the hill or the drill, and even 
in direct contact with the seed, sometimes above 
the sets and sometimes under them ; others put a 
forkful on the surface after covering the sets. 
Very few, if any, careful experiments seem to 
have been made for the purpose of learning 
which way is the best. The report of one such 
test comes from the Agricultural College at 
Downton, England, The fertilizer, a mixture of 
nitrate, superphosphate and potash salts, was 
applied at the rate of 811 lbs. per acre, and in 
four ways: First, under the sets, and covered 
with soil; second, mixed with the soil on which 
the set was laid; third, sown on the surface of 
the covered hill ; fourth, same as the first, except 
that the manure was slightly stirred in with a 
fork ; the remainder of the field was treated like 
plot three. The crops, estimated for the acre, 
were: First plot, 6 tons; second plot, 7 tons, 
6ewt.; third plot, 11 tons, 2 cwt. ; fourth plot, 
13 tons, 5 cwt. ; the rest of the field, 11 tons, or 
very nearly the same as plot three. 

Although this is but a single experiment, with- 
out any repetitions even on the same field, ex- 
cept that-of the simple top-dressing received by 
plot three and the rest of the field, and without 
any unmanured plots, yet the results are striking 
enough, and agree well enough, so far as re- 
peated, to give encouragement that more useful 
knowledge may be gained by further experiment 
in this almost unexplored direction. Another 
experiment waa tried to test the effect of a 
larger quantity of the fertilizer, and in more 
than one dressing. The smallest quantity ap- 
plied was that used in the experiments just de- 
scribed. Another plot received a dressing of 
equal amount as soon as the plants were well up, 
and the third plot another like dressing later in 
the season. The last plot was, therefore, ma- 
nured at the rate of over 2,400 pounds per acre. 
The manure was applied in ali cases in the same 
manner as on plot fuurin the other set of ex- 
periments, 

The result was not encouraging either for the 
mode of application, or such excessive use of 
manure ; for the second plot, with twice as much 
manure as the first, gave only 300 pounds more, 
and the third plot, with three times as much 
manure, gave only 900 pounds more of potatoes 
than the first, whose yield was nine tons. Mr. 
Lawes showed, long ago, that there is a limit be- 
yond which it is not profitable to go in high 
farming, or a certain limit beyord which it is 
not profitable to go in liberality of manuring 
the crop. The above results furnish a good 
illustration of his argument ; even 800 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer per acre is a liberal dress- 
ing as measured by our American practice ; per- 
haps a smaller application, though giving a 
somewhat smaller crop, might have been more 
profitable.—Dr. G. C. CaLpwEu in ‘* The Tri- 
bune.” 





A FAMOUS DAIRY REGION. 


Tue Elgin, Illinois, dairy region, which in- 
cludes a wide stretch of country in that neigh- 
borhood, is reported to be second to no other in 
the United States for the production of the 
choicest butter and cheese. The soil is the pre- 
vailing black loam of the prairies, and grass 











grows spontaneously, Only corn and oats are 
cultivated, and every farm is a dairy. There 
are no creameries in Elgin itself, the business 
being conducted by the dairymen themselves, 
who, by organization, have succeeded in draw- 
ing customers for their products from all parts 
of the country. They have an Exchange and a 
Board of Trade, aud in the rooms of the latter 
are sold by sample all the butter and cheese, 
every one being required to sell his products in 
strict accordance with the samples. The butter 
and cheese are graded and classified, prices fol- 
lowing the quality of the products. 

The simple recital of the above facts ought to 
be enough to convince farmers in any favored 
locality that it is within their power to establish 
a similar business for the mselves whenever they 
choose to organize for that purpose. The sole 
condition of their creating a market for them- 
selves, and maintaining 1', is that every product 
shall be sold strictly on the basis of its quality, 
and not on that of changing and unreliubie rep- 
resentations. 

The staple crop of the Elgin region is grass, 
There is the best of Summer pasturage, with 
ali hay needed for Winter. Ensilage is made an 
important aid to hay feeding. Corn and oats 
are usually fed ground, Root crops are not 
very much cultivated. Wheat is not raised at 
all. Fruit is far from being abundant. The 
horses used, which are likewise bred in the re- 
gion, are Peracherons and Clydesdales. The 
milk is purchased from the dairymen by the in- 
dividual owners of the creameries at a fixed 
price, although the co-operative system exists, 
All milk below a certain standard is refused at 
the creameries. 

The buttermilk and whey are sold and fed to 
pigs. The milk is separated from the cream by 
the centrifugal process, and machinery is em- 
ployed altogether. The skimmed milk is made 
into cheese, which, of course, is sold at a lower 
price than the cheese made from the entire milk. 
The cows are bought fresh, and those becoming 
dry are sold, The calves are disposed of at a 
few days old. The dairymen use the Holstein 
breed, and are becoming more and more con- 
vinced of the advantage of raising their own 
cows.—Massachuselts Ploughman., 
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OLIVES IN TEXAS. 


SEVERAL years ago I imported some olive trees 
from Southern France. They grew off so beauti- 
fully that T was encouraged to import a lurger 
lot the next year, These too started off splen- 
didly, and I had a most encouraging start of 
young Olive trees of the best varieties, I then 
ordered a still larger lot from France, and began 
to offer them for sale from the nursery, with 
much confidence. My first planting was now 
six to eight feet high, and looked as if they 
would come into light bearing in another year. 

But during that Winter there came a very cold 
breath from the northin the form of a severe 
“Texas Norther” and bit every tree to the 
ground, But then whenI sawthat my new 
importation of the same Winter showed the 
effect of cold experienced before leaving the 
Mediterranean, I was yet not discouraged. But 
my olives have been bitten two or three times 
since, and none of them are as large as they were 
several years ago, while the most of them have 
disappeared from my grounds altogether. 

So while I once wrote that I had large faith in 
olive culture in Southern Texas, I must 
say that my experience leads me to warn 
others against similar enterprises. It is 
quite likely that olives would grow and 
stand the Winters on Padre Island, 
where I have seen gourds blooming in April, 
and found watermelons of considerable size in 
the early part of the same month, both having 
evidently grown all Winter. That was in the 
Winter of ’62 and ‘63—a hard Winter. There are 
probably other islands or protected peninsulas 
where the same is true. But these low stretches 
of sand on the Texas coast are not generally so 
far inviting as to be considered an inducement 
to the enterprise of our own people. 

I am led to write the above by reading the in- 
quiries of your correspondent “ B. R.,” on page 
308 of your October number. If *'B. R.” will 
send me his address I will send him my pam- 
phlet (soon to come from the press), which will tell 
him what fruits will do weil in Southern Texas. 
On page 293 Macartney or Cherokee roses are 
mentioned in such a way that I should understand 
them to be identical. I think Southern nursery- 
men understand them to be very distinct.—G. 
ONDERDONK in ‘‘ Garden:r’s Monthy.” 
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WINTER CULTURE OF MIGNON- 
ETTE. 


MIGNONETTE is of easy cultivation when once 
its requirements are understood. Some potfuls 
are useful and acceptable for decoration at all 
times, but especially in the Spring and early 
Summer; it can then be obtained in greatest 
perfection. During hot weather mignonette has 
a tendency to produce seed so fast that its 
beauty is soon lost. It is grown largely and well 
in the London market gardens, and it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that equally good results 
should be obtained by Winter cultivation away in 
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the country where the atmosphere is much clearer 

The earlier the seed is sown in September the bet- 
ter, as the plants then get tolerably strong and 
are better enabled to withstand the Winter. It 
is best to sow in the pots in which the plants are 
intended to flower. These should be five or six 
inches in diameter, and be used clean and well 
drained. A good proportion of old mortar, mixed 
with rather heavy loam and some dried cow ma- 
nure, I find to be an excellent compost. This 
can scarcely be rammed too hard in the pots if 
used somewhat dry, as the roots when once 
started will penetrate the hardest of soils. In 
filling the pots care must be taken that the 
whole of the soil forms one mass; for, if it he 
rammed in separate layers, neither the roots nor 
water pass through it so freely. A little of the 
same soil should be sifted for covering the seed 
after it has been sown. The latter. if good, will 
only require sowing thinly, and the pots may be 
placed in any cold frame until the end of Octo- 
ber. Abundance of air should be admitted after 
the plants appear, and these should be gradually 
thinned out to six or eight, according to the 
size of the pot. It is not advisable to thin too 
much in the Autumn, as some of the plants are 
liable to die away in the Winter. Those selected 
should be the strongest and most evenly placed 
over the surface. Mignonette is best kept through 
the Winter ina cool place, where all available 
light can be obtained and air admitted on favor- 
able occasions. It should not be encouraged to 
grow in midwinter, as it then becomes so weak ; 
neither should it be exposed to dry, fire heat. 
A position near the glass in a house where car 

aations, bouvardias, and such like plants flower 
in Winter, suits it admirably, ag the circulation of 
air admitted by the laps of the glass prevents 
injury to the mignonette by the necessary fire 
heat in severe weather.— Garden, 
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ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


TueE following topics will be discussed at the 
F urth Ensilage Congress, held at the rooms of 
the New York Plow Company, No. 55 Beekman 
Street. conmencing January 21st, at 12 m,: 

ENSILAGE :—Different kinds of corn and 
peTARses ; when and how to gather; stalks with 
ears removed; to cut or pot to cit; processes 
of stowing in silo; **sweet ensilage” by Profes- 
sor Miles’s xystem, 

S1tos:—Loca ion and construction; under- 
ground, constructed with and withou', masonry : 
above-ground, constructed of masonry or wood. 

Errect:—On animals; on yield of milk; on 
dairy produc's and cond nsed milk. 

All farmers are cordially invited to be present. 
Speakers of large xperiexce will address the 


meetings. A verbatim report will be published, 
and for sale by the New York Plow Company. 
ahs Rion: satanic ™ vs rolte hn sates 








Keer on wih the work of getting another 
year’s supply of wood home. Cut timber 
needed for new buildings or for repairing old 
ones, and posts and rails for fences, It is true 
that timber and fencing stuff will not last as 
long cut in the Winter as if it were cut in Sum- 
mer ; but there are not many who would hike or 
cou.d afford to go into the woods to cut their. 
timber in the Summer time, And who wants 
things to las forever? While in the woods cut 
and save the bean poles and pea brush needed 
for next Spring, and put them where it will be 
easy to ge. them when wanted.— Exchange. 








AGRICULTURAL. 





AT 


W. C. WILSON’S, 


45 West 14th St. New York City, 


CAN BE OBTAINED CHOLC 5 C ut, FLOW- 
EkS AND RARE ANO EXO ry NTS 
For DEOO ILD ING PuuPOS s. K o- 
RATION Nuaey DED 


KA ANGED I N THE Vy oF fine ISTIC Mane 
NER AT MODERA 


Catalogue of Plants, ae end Flowering Bulbs, 
sent tree to all wp ty Nurseries and Green- 
houses, Astoria, L, 


BRIG, BERRIES set rcee te 
lescribes all 
Conn, 


method. Catal 
_ Varieties. HAL she onal + Glastonb 


WwW AN yy E -Energetic, reliable men to 
4 A. 1 ruit Trees. Grape Vines, 

abs, Roses, etc. Salary and expenses vaid. 
Pull iuetructions ven, 80 } pexperjonced men can 
soon learn the bye ness, Address, J, F. LE LARE, 
BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east of hashes N.Y 


NO LAME HORSES 


when you use the celebrated 


VACUUM HOOF OIL. 


It isa petroleum paste of peculiar curative proper- 
ties, and will heal a gall spot, oruise, cut, or sore on 
horses and cattle, as well as cure quarter-crack and 
remove soreness from hoofs. 

















Use also for your Harness, 


VACUUM HARNESS OIL, 


which, for seventeen years, has led all others. 
VACUUM O11, CO.,. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE 


BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 
Are universally acknowlegded 
superior to_all others. 30,000 
sold since Jan, Ist, 1883. On 
Churn at wholesale rate where 
we have no agents, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
H. WH. PALMER & 60., 


Recktord, Il. 
Mention this paper. 














ir on Re oofing, Best} 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Il) ted Catal and Prices of 
__ CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING | CO. 


iit FARMS & MILLS 


-” gp ae Se 
kK. B. CHAFFIN & to. REE Cat aioae. 


AGENTS WANTED and “rxnenses "Paid 


JAME: ITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester. N. ¥ 
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The Most Extensive Pure Bred Live 
Stock Establishment in the World! 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
23 Svringboro. Crawford Co., Pa. 
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THE 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN, 


Tor PARLOR, CHURCH, ani 
CHAPEL use. In solid walnut cases, xix 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, «aw 
EBONY FINISH, 

New and elegant designs now ready. 

("Liberal aiscounts to Churches, Lodyes. 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & OU., 


OHIOCAGO, ILL. 








NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New Yous Of on 1459 Frent Street. 
tory, Newark, N. J. 

Pe RS ee and Dealers are invited to send for 

Circular. 


BARNES’ 


. Power Foot and Steam 
‘ower Machinery, Com- 
lete outfits tr Aciual 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
81x numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘“‘ THE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making 1t qu'te ornamenral, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any I’.-O. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twanty-tive centa wach. The nanal price is #1.50 








(6 cents). 








Full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored 
plates, and embracing everything New and Rare in Seeds 
and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps to cover postage 
To customers of last season sent Free without application, 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 


35 & 27 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








PRACTICAL. 


acribers only. 


Sample free. 


7 NATIONAL STOCKMAN ™ FARMER. 


The American Breeders’ and Farmers’ Journal. 
PROGRESSIVE. 


1,000 in Prizes for Essays on Practical Stock and Farm Topics LS ing 
15 or more Prize iseues, beginning withour Grand Pri 
Send 10 cents for it. 3 monthson trial to new subscribers only 8 cents, i 60 per year. Liberal terms to agen 


RELIABLE. 


the coming year. Open to sub” 
wine Namber. Christmas, Ln 


Larger Circulation than any other Live Stock Journal in America. 


_ AXTELL, RUSH & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES, 





same grades. 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornsmental than wooden picket fences of the 


Silver Medals and the Highest Awards nave been granted at every Fair where these 
Fences and the machines for making them have been exhibited. 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for territorial rights, with machines for 
manufacturing and for machines to manufacture on royalty, address, 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City.- 


THE ‘INDEPENDENT 


as for sale the foucwing named fine 
ings an‘ the follow, Publications, ich en af 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


OF Geet, BWI, ... .c0cccccs+ voccccccceccccccccescee 2% 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver... ......0....+++seeeenesess 20 v0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . See ccces 000 seas 2 00 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by A. i. 
Ritohie, the Engraver............... debe-ccccece 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8 GRANT. Bize, iéx3... lw 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bw0, WOEWE. .... cccccccececrcvccccoccssorecsecoceece 100 
EDWIN M, STANTON, Sixe, i6xX.. sesccee 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... eee 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


SED PRTCR, PUIGD, 0 cccceccsrcccccscsncsncccececnses 6 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Caoth, . MD GRIED. -ncdccrccecccseccaccsnccssnadiese SOD 





Orders, with the cash inclosed tobe dd d to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Yor 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





52 Numbers (postage | py pe y +++ 83 CO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free. 

26 - (6 m08,) rr SS 

17 7” (4 mos.) ag 

13 - (3 mos.), ae 

4 (i month),  _eaneeeesesnanial 

2 oe (2 weeks), 7 we 

1 Number (1 week), 28 





One subscription two years............cccccs0s oe 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 


ONE FOMILAMNCE. .......,rccccesccccccssccccsccssces 5600 
One subscription with two new subscribers, In 

OMS TOMBISIAMED. «os. cocccccisdcdes soorcdssbedssnbee 700 
One subscription three years.............. 706 


One subscription with three New gubsexibere, 
Oe GUD BODMMAARMOG, .. 000000ccens decbelcccdsdelsocs 8 50 


One subscription four years... .... 8 50 
One subscription with four yzw w subscribers, in 

one remittance, , apeovsevenesuessabadioe 10 00 
One subscription five years. keceesses ote: oteeenannal 10 00 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENT® OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subseriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
ta Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#™ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReorsteREp Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested tw do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


SUBSCRIBERS are particular! uested to note 
the expiration of their fubscriptions, which is Swere 
given on the yellow add last 


the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


ur 
HE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient 
for {Re FIRST pubecriy ption. Keceipts for money 


remitted to RENEW su Hoacriptions are indicated 
é change in the date of expiration & wm pedi little yet 


ow ticket attached to t¢ 
after the movey 
lee is receiy 


Messrs, SA & O6., 0. 188 Fleet Stree 
are our ~4 i y BE AS. to “1. 3, cubeeriptions 
and adv ments, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884, 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desimng any 
such will find it to theiradvantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We wil! furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


a a Se eee 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Tae Adsertiemonts, Last Fugees Dustneesiitiice 
4 times (one month). “tee, i times (one y month): ‘se 
18“ (three mon 18 (three 
26 “ (wis . 6B “* edz ne 750 
a “ (twelve “ ie. 52 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








.Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


By ee 
that, Twenty-fi yet 
“bayments tr advert be made in advance 





} 
, 
t 
’ 
; 





(96) 32 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 15, 1885. 











IVORY 
SOAP 


99 Pure. 


Wash knit shawls with it. 





Pree of charge. A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of theirgrocer, 








if mx two-cent “stamps, to pa , Stet are sent to 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinna ention this paper 


The Smith & shaw 
ELECTRIC DUMBBELL 


The most Unique Ap- 
pliance of the Age. 


To be used with a com- 
panion Dumb-Bell for 
Electrified Exercise; or 
as an Electro-Magneti@ Battery for family use. 

These Dumb-Bells are adapted toany one requiring 
exercise, and to all whose nerves and general system 
needsa toning up. Any one can operate them, and 
their use brings universal pleasure and benefit. 

Send for price list, and descriptive circular, 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 WEST 34th st., NEW YORK. 
_ Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


SLEIGHS. 


RUSSIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
CANADIAN, PORTLAND, ALBANY, 
FANCY DOUBLE, SINGLE, EVERY 
VARIETY. EXQUISITE DESIGNS. 

LOW PRICES, 


J. CURLEY, 


State St., Boerum Place, 
BROOKLYN, 


SLEIGHS. 


J. Ss. ‘Conover & Co.. 
MANUFACTURERS. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Brass Bric-a-Brac and Ornaments. 


Borngens, Easeus, PepestaLs, TABLEs, Mrrnons, 
Piaques, Carp REcEIVERS, JEWEL Boxes, 
CANDLESTICKS, BENARES-BRASSES, 

Vases, Erc,, Erc., 
besides the usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 

HODS, etc., ete. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices until 
January Ist. 


30 West 23d Street. 
> Shaw, Applin& Co, 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Catalogue. _BOSTON, 


RINTING ESSES. 
Send 3 cents ample k- 
~ a best ae ages of blank 





‘SHSIVTIS | 


eeneen 








QR ABLE 
or all kinds of 
printing. Cir- 
cular sent free. cards, l0cents 


JOSEPH WATSON, 191 a “street, New York. 


UNION FOLDING BED 


‘ m_. Leads the World! 
! Prices, $25 
PSS Fe aki and were. 





one St., 


UNION WIRE 
Mica co 


Chicago, th” 








What is more delicious 
than to enjoy the cwol 


il bas whole never orient 
w never 
Ridge's Food is that ihe 

















SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street, 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Kine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


_____—- Manufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 

y= Parlor papered wie Gold Paper and 9-inch 
Border for - « ‘a ~ 
Without Gold, - « ‘- ai 

Remnant lots of “handsome Gold Paper sufficient 
to paper a room, - - - - “ ~ 
Without Gold, - » .&s es. oe 


_ THE THOS. FAYE Co., 





$20.00 
12.00 


3.00 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


== WATCHES 


e. are recognized as TH 
EST for all uses in whic 
Ss time and durability are re- 
quistten. Sold in pans al cities 
and towns by the ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents POLL was eading — 
ers), | who give a FULL warranty. 


“PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


HARTER 
~ {=OAK= 
=e i=4 STOVES 

wr N And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8ST. LOUIS MO. 


———— ora 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGET-IROH BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per. 
sons building. 


ROCKFORD = 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used 4 the Chief Mec — an of 
the U Coast § Survey ; the Ad- 
miral Commanding in 7 e U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
ca: work; and by Eieemelive Engi- 








neers, Conductors and R tailway men. 









Wists temasn use 





ee er 


Mention The I dep 


 ARTISIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE, 


High class Etchings and En- 





The outs Sto Roller ‘that works at both ‘the 
op and bottom of the window. a@a 





gravings, tastefully framed, 
Frederick Keppel & Co.,of Lon- 
don, and 23 East 16th Street, 


(Union Square), New York. 


Eagle Shade Roller Co. 


Best Spring A Rollers in Use. 


THEY RSA Oe BEAUTY, DURABILITY 
AN JETY OF OPERATION, 


Correspondence invited. En- 
gravings sent on approval to any 


address. 


Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


and no others. Every RoLLeR WARRANTED. 
Order through your dealers, If they have pat shew them 

in stock, and will not get them for you, or 

from the fac tory. Prices the same as other td 

Delivered to you free of expense D. Mentiot 

THE INDEPENDENT. Please address 


EAGLE SHARE, eek ee co., 
Somerville, Mass. 


N. B.—Sole publishers of the 
Etchings of Seymour Haden, 
Joseph Pennell, etc. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 
POPULAR ST zEDs OF 


Send stamp for illustrated cata 


TRE POPE M’F'G CO., 
697 Washington St.. Boston 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK. 











ANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Och, Workmanship and Durability, 


NABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 WL LIAM ENA Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











87 Jonn Bt, New & ‘York, and 
ew York, an 
197 Lake St. oa” 


SPOOL 





mn 
Highest medal awarded 


STUDEBAKER Cstasce 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity 
strength, an lore 1 than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
Seaeels powders. Sold only in cans. 














Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
62 & 64 Union St,, - - Boston, Mass. 


“ DIETZ” 


TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heats and Lights 


, BED, BATH and 
SIPPING ROOMS. 


EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME. 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Send for Circular. 


R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., WN. Y. 
METALLIC SHINGLES. 


















Hus bi 
$5,502 | ANGLO“ NY ROOFING, 0, 





Catalogue »* 
Price List f 


Men's and oni Clothing | 





and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 





! Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














BELLS, 
nc — pevanet 








is always gre 
company. Sol oy Deus. always on er ie at gost them by the Universal Ex- Manuf: one coliigated Rell 
 Srocers [ro kecy iPisny | Palace Revository, 28 Btate Street, CuicAgo, Thi, 1867; ., ustria in Cia for “creed 
one tour sizes—soc 1.25, and $1.76. ‘OOL- Ivy you want the best Liquid Glue manufactured 1873; and Centeunial 
OH & CO., on every Inbal. insist on having Le Page’ is bition, 1876. TT Mos: MoBmawe: & itimore. Md 








“Tue INDEPENDENT” Press, 21 aND 23 Rosk STREET 











